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TESTIMOl^  Y 


TAKEX  before;  THE 


ASSEMBLY  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 


GOLDEX  GATE  PARK,  SAI  FRANCISCO. 


^ 


TESTIMONY 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
GATE  PARK.  BEFORE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE. 


San  Francisco,  January  13th,  1876. 

J.  W.  HoDNETT  sworn  : 

i¥r.  Sullivan — Were  you  employed  in  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — About  what  time  were  you  employed  there? 

A. — It  has  been  so  long  ago — my  recollection  of  dates  is  not  very 
good,  but  I  was  on  the  park  the  first  time  Mr.  Hall  went  on  the  survey 
there.  I  was  one  of  the  first  men  ever  went  on  there  at  the  time  of 
the  first  survey.  I  think  I  was  discharged  from  there  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two — about' April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two, as  near  as  my  recollection  serves  me. 

Q. — I  see  by  Mr.  Hall's  report  to  the  Park  Commissioners  at  that 
time,  where  the  principal  item  of  expense  was  for  stone  monuments. 
Now.  I  have  been  through  that  park  myself  looking  for  those  stone 
monuments.  Some  of  them  were  taken  away.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  those  monuments  being  there  at  that  time? 

A. — Yes;  I  know  all  about  the  stone  monuments. 

Q. — Tell  what  you  know  about  those  monuments? 

A. — It  has  been  so  long — my  memory — I  have  not  got  the  date  of 
it;  but  about  the  stone  monuments,  I  have  taken  some  from  there. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

A. — I  shipped  them  according  to  Mr.  Hall's  orders,  to  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Carson — Describe  the  monuments ;  what  use  they  had  been 
put  to  there,  and  what  Mr.  Hall's  directions  to  you  w^ere,  if  any,  and 
what  you  did  ? 

A. — First  of  all,  they  were  monuments  to  indicate  the  lines.  It  has 
been  so  long  ago  I  can't  recollect.  I  placed  the  monuments  there. 
They  were  land-marks,  of  course,  for  the  corners  of  streets  and  the 
avenues  on  different  portions  of  the  park.  They  may  be  some,  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  long ;  on  the  top  they  were  about  six 
inches  square,  chiseled  ofi".  Most  of  them  were  bought,  I  believe. 
I  can't  recollect  the  price  of  them  now. 

Q. — What  became  of  those  monuments  at  the  time  you  commenced 
grading? 

A. — I  have  been  out  at  Fort  Point  with  Mr.  Hall  on  a  survey  there, 
and  he  sent  me  out  here  to  the  park  to  take  those  monuments  up,  as 
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he  was  doing  work  in  San  Rafael  then — for  the  water  company,  I 
think  it  was,  though  I  have  not  worked  with  him  in  San  Rafael.  He 
told  me  to  send  those  monuments  from  the  park  up  to  San  Rafael, 
and  I  did  so.  I  don't  recollect  how  many,  but  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  avenue  I  know. 
Q. — About  how  many  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  there  must  be  as  many  as  eight  or  ten.  I  won't 
be  positive  of  the  number;  it  has  been  so  long  ago.  I  didn't  pay 
any  particular  attention  to  it  at  all ;  in  fact,  never  thought  of  the 
matter. 

Q. — Were  those  monuments  placed  there  for  permanent  use  ? 
A. — Well,  I  see  by  the  report  

Q. — Never  mind  the  report.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  that  kind? 
Are  there  any  monuments  out  there? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  not  been  out  there  in  four  years.  Not  since  I 
left  there. 

Q. — What  were  they  worth  ? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Q. — Where  did  you  take  them? 

A. — I  took  them  to  the  San  Rafael  boat.  Shipped  them  to  San 
Rafael. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  further  of  them  after  that? 
A. — No,  sir  ;  1  do  not. 

Q. — Do  vou  know  whether  they  belonged  to  the  citv  or  to  Mr. 
Hall? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  unless  you  take  my  presumption.  That,  I 
suppose,  3^ou  don't  want. 

Q. — No;  we  want  your  knowledge  only — what  you  know.  They 
were  stone  monuments  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    Regular  stone  monuments. 

Q. — In  that  portion  of  the  park,  that  is,  east  of  the  great  sand 
desert  there,  there  w^as  a  great  deal  of  wood,  that  is,  trees  growing 
there,  and  they  were  cut  down?  There  was  a  great  deal  of  wood 
piled  up  there,  I  noticed  myself,  in  going  through  the  park.  Do  you 
remember  any  wood  piled  up  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  had  charge  of  that  wood  for  a  long  time,  while  I 
was  on  the  park  ;  had  the  cutting  of  it,  and  giving  the  men  for  cutting 
it  so  much  a  cord. 

Q. — How  much  a  cord  did  the  men  receive  for  cutting  that  wood  ? 

A. — My  recollection  about  that  is  not  definite — what  amount  they 
were  getting  a  cord. 

Q. — You  have  no  idea,  have  you? 

A. — No.  Well,  I  think  they  were  getting  three  dollars  a  cord,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q. — Some  of  that  wood  was  sold,  was  it  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  sold  wood  there  to  parties,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Hall  the 
money.  My  orders  were  to  deliver  it  on  an  order  from  Mr.  Hall.  1 
was  ordered  to  get  the  money  on  the  ground,  and  was  to  deliver  it  to 
any  parties  that  applied  for  it. 

Q. — Did  you  get  any  of  that  wood  yourself? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  for  that  wood  yourself? 

A. — No,  sir.  And  the  reason  of  that  was,  I  asked  for  my  bill  of 
wood,  on  several  occasions  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  he  told  me  he  would 
have  vouchers  made  out  for  the  amount,  and  I  could  pay  for  it,  then. 
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The  vouchers  I  never  received,  therefore  I  never  paid  for  the  wood. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  one  or  two  cords  of  wood  I  had. 

Q. — Did  you  get  an  order  from  any  foreman  there,  to  deliver  any 
amount  of  wood  on  AVebster  street? 

A.— Yes.  sir. 
— Where  was  that  taken  '? 

A. — It  was  taken  to  ^Ir.  Hall  s  house.  I  got  the  order  from  Quig- 
ley.  He  was  the  other  foreman.  There  was  two  of  us.  He  had 
charge  of  the  quarries,  and  I  had  charge  of  the  grading  department, 
and  laying  out  roads  there. 

(l — Did  you  deliver  that  wood  to  Mr.  Hall's  house? 

A. — I  delivered  the  wood  according  to  his  order.  I  showed  the 
man  where  to  take  the  wood  from.  I  don't  know  what  quantity  they 
took.  I  told  them  there  was  the  wood — they  could  take  it.  This  man 
sent  a  team  there  for  the  wood. 

Mr.  Carson — What  teams  ? 

A. — The  teams  that  were  hired  by  the  day  on  the  park  at  that 
time.    There  were  no  teams  belonging  to  the  park  at  that  time. 

Q. — What  did  you  usually  sell  that  wood  for  by  the  cord? 

A. — Well,  I  forget;  about  seven  or  eight  dollars? 

<.^. — Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cords  of  wood  you  ever  sold, 
altogether? 

A. — No,  sir :  I  have  not.  But  I  know  that  I  have  sold  some,  and 
gave  the  money  to  ^Ir.  Hall ;  that  was  my  orders,  if  I  receivecl  the 
money.  I  think  it  was  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  cord ;  that  I  Avas  to 
deliver  it  for  the  money,  or  an  order  from  him. 

Q. — How  many  cords  of  wood  did  you  get  orders  that  way,  for  your 
own  use  ? 

A. — I  think  one  or  two  cords.  I  am  not  sure  about  whether  it  was 
one  or  two  cords.  I  asked  Mr.  Hall  if  I  could  have  it.  He  told  me 
yes.  I  asked  him  once  or  twice — more  than  once,  what  the  amount 
was,  and  he  told  me  he  would  have  a  voucher  made  out  to  that 
effect,  and  then  I  could  pay  for  it.  I  never  got  the  voucher,  and 
never  asked  for  it.  and  never  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  EaiscJi — How  many  loads  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Hall's  house? 

A. — Well,  I  can't  recollect  the  number  of  loads.  I  pointed  out  a 
pile  to  the  men.  I  didn't  have  charge  of  the  teams  that  were  work- 
ing on  the  park  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Quigley  sent  the  teams  for  the 
wood  from  Mr.  Hall.  I  don't  know  how  many  teams  he  did  send.  I 
pointed  out  the  wood-pile,  and  told  them  there  was  the  wood,  and 
they  could  take  it.  I  had  so  much  to  attend  to  besides  that,  I  could 
not  stand  right  there  and  see  how  many  teams  they  were  loading. 
There  were  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  piles  there;  I  could  not  recol- 
lect now  without  the  book.  I  had  a  book  at  that  time,  from  which  I 
make  report  to  Mr.  Hall  of  everything  that  transpired  every  day. 

Q. — Do  you  know  from  Avhom  money  was  received  for  wood  ? 

A. — I  have  received  money.  I  don't  know  where  the  wood  was 
delivered. 

Q. — You  fetched  some  wood  in  which  you  received  no  money 
for  it  ?  ^ 

A. — Not  to  my  recollection,  unless  I  give  you  a  report,  and  that  I 
don't  want  to  do. 

Q. — Have  you  got  that  memorandum  book  you  refer  to? 

A. — No;  that  was  Mr.  Hall's.  It  was  the  park  day-book,  which  he 
carried  out  every  day. 


Q. — ;You  mentioned  the  name  of  Quigley  there.  Is  that  the  maul 
that  did  all  the  hauling  for  Hall's  house?  I 
A. — No,  sir;  he  was  only  foreman  on  the  park.  I 
Q. — You  don't  know  whose  wagons  were  engaged,  do  you?  ■ 
A. — Oh,  no ;  there  was  twenty  or  thirty  carts  at  that  time,  hired  by 
the  day. 

Q. — You  can't  tell  how  much  wood  he  got? 

A. — If  I  had  my  book,  I  think  I  could  find  it  on  that  book.  I  set 
the  foreman's  work  there  every  day  for  the  month. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Park  Commissioners  purchased 
manure  of  the  different  stables  here,  wherever  they  could  get  it? 

A. — Well,  I  presume  they  did.  That  was  the  supposition.  The 
manure  came  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  that  manure  was  to  be  delivered  by  those 
men  out  there — that  is,  by  the  stable-keepers? 

A. — Well,  I  have  never  known  exactly  about  a  contract  to  that 
effect,  whether  it  was  delivered.  I  suppose  it  was,  but  I  have  known 
of  men  on  the  park,  that  was  working  about  it  at  that  time,  to  bring 
manure  with  them  there  with  their  carts.    About  that,  I  can't  say. 

Q. — That  was  out  of  your  line? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  because  I  didn't  have  charge  of  the  carts  directlj^, 
unless  it  was  something  come  through  me,  that  way,  of  delivering 
anything. 

Mr.  Carson — Then  you  know  nothing  of  that  personally  ? 
A. — Personally  ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sullivan — There  was  a  break  occurred,  if  I  remember  well,  in 
the  Spring  Valley  Water-works  out  there,  and  I  heard  myself  that 
Mr.  Hall  sent  out  some  teams  and  some  men  to  help  the  foreman  out 
there  in  charge  of  that  place,  to  stop  the  water? 

A. — I  sent  those  men  and  teams  out  myself. 

Q. — And  did  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  pay? 

A. — Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances  attached  to  that. 
It  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  foreman  of  Lake  Honda  came 
over  there  to  me.  I  was  continually  on  the  park  at  that  time 
because  it  was  a  new  place,  and  so  much  washing  out  there.  He 
came  over  there  one  morning  and  asked  if  I  could  let  him  have  a 
force  of  men  and  some  carts  to  stop  the  break  in  the  lake.  I  told 
him  I  would.  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  I  would  take  it  on 
myself  to  do  so,  as  he  said  in  case  he  had  to  send  into  town  for  a 
force  of  men  he  could  not  get  them  out  there  soon  enough,  without 
great  damage  to  the  place.  So  I  think  I  sent  eight  or  nine  men,  and 
three  or  four  carts  with  him,  for  the  day.  I  gave  those  men's  time  in 
the  park  at  the  time,  and  gave  him  the  time  as  park  work.  But  in 
the  meantime  a  man  came  to  me  and  told  me  if  I  would  make  out  a 
bill  what  the  amount  was  for  the  labor  of  those  men  and  carts,  he 
would  pay  me.  I  told  him  I  would.  The  following  day  he  come  along ; 
he  had  the  bill  made  out  himself — this  foreman  at  Lake  Honda ;  I 
forget  his  name — stating  that  it  was  correct,  and  to  present  to  Mr.  Miles 
at  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  office  in  the  city  here,  and  it 
would  be  paid.  The  amount  I  forget,  but  I  think  it  was  along  about 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  dollars  somewhere.  I  don't  recollect  the 
amount  of  that  bill.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  told  him  the  circum- 
stances attached  to  it.    I  had  told  him  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  know  anything  further  of  it  after  that? 

A.— Not  after  I  gave  the  bill  to  Mr.  Hall.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 


Q. — Do  you  know  any  other  work  of  that  character  done  by  the 
men  employed  on  the  park,  or  carts  belonging  to  the  park,  or  hired 
by  the  Commission  ? 

A. — Well,  no,  I  do  not;  without  bringing  to  my  memory  I  can't 
think  of  it.  I  wouldn't  think  of  those  circumstances  if  they  were 
not  brought  up. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Hall  make  any  objection  to  your  having  done  this, 
when  you  told  him  about  that? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  sslj  vou  transcended  your  powers — anything  of  that 
kind  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  the  first  thing.  He  said  it  was  all  right;  when  I 
gave  him  the  bill  he  said  he  thought  it  was  a  large  sum  for  so  much 
work. 

Q. — You  of  course  told  him  the  reasons  you  did  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  in  a  case  of  emergency.  The  dam  had  broke  away 
at  the  reservoir  there,  and  if  they  had  to  wait  to  come  to  town  and 
go  back  it  would  cause  the  whole  side  of  the  reservoir  to  be  washed 
out. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hall  keeping  his  horse  at 
the  park  stable  at  that  time? 

A. — There  was  no  stable  there  at  that  time.  They  had  no  prop- 
erty, with  the  exception  of  tools  there. 

Mr.  Carson — Where  is  Mr.  Quigley  to  be  found  now  ? 

A. — Out  at  the  park.  He  is  foreman  there  over  the  horses,  and 
everything  like  that. 

Q. — What  was  the  length  of  time  you  were  employed  on  the  park? 

A. — Well,  I  was  the  first  man  that  went  there  in  the  park  when 
the  park  was  first  surveyed  by  Mr.  Hall.  The  first  man  placed 
there. 

Q.. — You  remained  there  until  what  time? 
A. — Until  the  park  was  finished — the  surveying  finished  there. 
Q. — About  how  long  did  you  stay  there — one  year,  two  years,  or 
what? 
A. — About  two  years. 
Q. — Why  were  you  discharged? 

A. — Me  and  this  man  Hendrickson — he  was  foreman  there — well, 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  foreman  or  no.  He  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  engineer,  I  think  it  was.  He  came  out  there 
and  was  doing  some  work  on  the  avenue,  as  I  have  been  doing 
previous  to  this,  and  wanted  to  take  the  man  I  had  doing  a  partic- 
ular work,  sloping  the  banks  there,  away,  and  put  him  to  shovelling 
sand,  which  any  other  man  could  do.  I  objected  to  that,  being  he 
was  in  my  gang,  when  any  other  man  could  fill  his  position,  and 
every  man  could  not  do  what  he  was  doing,  sloping  a  bank  and 
dressing  ofi",  and  this  man  he  abused  me  

Q.— Who  did? 

A. — Hendrickson.  He  threatened  to  whip  me.  He  was  a  very 
large  man.  I  told  him  I  guessed  he  wouldn't  do  that.  He  was 
going  to  do  it  then.  That  was  about ^nine  o'clock,  and  he  postponed 
it  until  noon,  when  he  said  he  woulS.  do  it.  I  told  him  all  right,  I 
would  accommodate  him  by  stepping  down  a  hundred  feet  into  a 
valley  there,  and  leave  him  do  so  if  he  was  able.  In  the  meantime 
he  took  advantage  of  that,  and  went  and  got  a  horse  at  the  ranch  and 
came  in  town  and  made  a  report  I  done  everything  to  him  out  there, 
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and  I  got  a  note  from  Mr.  Hall  stating — let's  see  if  I  have  not  goi 
that  note.    I  believe  I  have.    [Showing  a  note.]  M 
Mr.  Carson — [Reads:]  m 

J.  W.  Hodnett,  Foreman  of  Park :  You  are  suspended  from  duty  as  foreman,  pending  an 
investigation  of  your  conduct  upon  the  ground  this  morning.  You  will  therefore  turn  your 
force  over  to  Mr.  Hendrickson,  and  appear  at  this  ofiice  at  three  p.  m.  to-day. 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND  HALL, 
Park  Commissioner's  Office,  April  1st,  1872.  General  Superintendent. 

Witness — The  investigation  I  never  had  —  never  heard  anything 
about.    I  asked  often,  and  never  got  no  satisfaction  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Sullivan — You  being  on  the  park  at  that  time,  do  you  remem- 
ber about  tents  that  were  used  by  Hall  at  that  time,  in  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  surveying  that  property,  do  you  know  anything  about  those 
tents? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  took  the  tents  down.  When  we  w^ere  surveying 
there  we  used  those  tents  for  camps  at  that  time ;  for  about  six  or 
seven  months,  I  think  we  w^ere  there  surveying.  I  took  them  to  my 
place  out  on  Seventeenth  street  and  kept  them  there  for  some  three  or 
four  months,  and  may  be  more,  until  such  time  as  he  went  to  survey 
at  San  Rafael,  and  I  think  he  had  them  transferred  from  my  place 
to  San  Rafael.  I  don't  know  whether  they  went  there,  but  my  pre- 
sumption is  they  were  taken  there  at  that  time  for  camps  there. 
There  was  either  three  or  four  tents. 

Mr.  Carson — Who  took  them  away  ? 

A. — Some  teamster  he  sent  there  with  a  wagon. 

Q. — You  don't  know,  really,  where  they  went  to? 

A. — No,  sir.  That  was  the  impression  I  had,  they  were  going  there 
at  the  time. 

Q. — To  whom  did  they  belong? 

A. — I  presume  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — They  were  his  private  property  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sullivan — Were  you  surveying  with  Mr.  Hall  at  the  Presidio  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q. — The  Government  had  lots  of  tents  there  then  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Those  old  tents  any  man  could  get,  I  presume  ? 
A. — Well,  there  is  always  cases  like  that.    They  call  them  con- 
demned tents. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Hall  get  those  tents  himself  from  Col.  Steely? 

A. — I  could  not  say  about  that.  They  must  be  got  previous  to  the 
time  we  went  to  the  reservation  to  survey,  for  the  very  reason  we 
were  on  the  park  and  finished  the  park  survey  before  we  went  on 
the  reservation. 

Mr.  Carson — Were  those  tents  United  States  tents,  do  you  know  ? 

A. — I  think  they  were. 

Q.— Were  they  marked  U.  S.  ? 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  I  have  seen  that  marked 
on  them.  1  think  the  tents  were  delivered,  though  I  can't  be  certain^ 
from  Mr.  Hoyt's  place  down  on  Market  street,  at  that  time. 

Q.— Who  was  Hoyt? 

A. — Major  Hoyt. 

Q. — An  army  officer? 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  Quartermaster.  That  I  am  not  quite  certain  of,  but 
I  think  they  came  from  there. 

Q. — You  didn't  bring  them  from  there? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  didn't  bring  them.  Tliey  were  out  there  at  the  time 
I  went  out. 

Frederick  Max  sworn : 

Mr.  Sullivan — AVhat  is  your  occupation? 

Answer. — At  present  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor.  Reside  at 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  Francisco  street.  Business,  landscape 
gardening.  I  was  employed  at  the  park  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  First  as  draughtsman.  Drew  the  details  for  park. 
At  same  time  I  did  surveying;  gave  the  grades,  and  set  stakes 
where  they  should  plant  trees.  Then,  afterwards,  we  got  a  big 
lot  of  men  on  there ;  I  was  one  of  the  foremen.  During  the  time  I 
was  there,  I  Avas  once  approached  by  the  deputy  foreman  named 
Enright.  He  said  that  we  could  make  five  hundred  dollars  if  I 
would  lower  the  city  monuments.  He  could  make  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  we  would  go  half.  Then,  at  that  time,  during  that  con- 
versation, when  he  proposed  that,  he  said  that  A.  J.  Moulder  (?),  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commission,  had  been  paid.  AVell,  I  say 
positive  five  hundred  dollars;  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  if  he  could  get  a  contract  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Kenny.  I  know  this ;  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  it.  During  that  time, 
while  I  was  out  there,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement.  It  was 
that  Mr.  Hall  knows  nothing  about  the  business  whatsoever — land- 
scape gardening  or  laying  out  parks.  In  grading,  when  he  could  go 
around  the  corner,  he  went  right  straight  through.  He  could  have 
done  better  than  that.  He  went  through  the  sand  hills  ;  cut  them 
down.  That  was  by  what  was  called  the  southern  drive,  in  front  of 
Second  avenue.  He  might  have  saved  fifteen  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  by  going  round  the  corner,  but  he  went  right  over  the  hill. 
He  had  to  get  clay  afterwards  to  put  where  he  graded  away  the 
natural  protection  from  the  wind.  He  had  to  put  clay  on  top  to  keep 
the  sand  from  drifting.  There  was  labour  spent  on  that  for  nothing. 
We  had  to  go  to  a  clay  bank  afterwards,  and  cover  that  sand  up 
again.  He  might  have  went  round  it,  and  preserved  the  natural 
beauty ;  because  no  landscape  gardener  can  improve  nature.  There 
was  unnecessary  grading  clone  on  that  avenue  there,  at  the  main 
entrance  drive  and  Stanyan  street.  He  filled  up  there  too  much. 
He  filled  up  five  feet  too  much.  He  went  afterwards  to  work 
there,  and  put  redwood  sewers.  He  wanted  to  drain  that,  and 
he  drained  into  nothing  because  he  had  no  fall  whatsoever.  He 
put  in  close  on  two  hundred  feet.  It  was  two-inch  plank,  and 
the  men  had  to  dig  down  A^ery  near  fourteen  feet  to  put  a  red- 
Avood  sewer  in.  That  w^as  not  necessary.  Xo  use  for  the  sewer  at 
the  X->resent  time.  It  had  no  outlet  to  drain  into.  I  don't  know 
hoAv  long  it  AA'as  in  use.  It  had  no  man-holes  in  it.  He  could 
only  drain  the  seepage  of  the  sand  there.  The  aA^erage  depth 
AA'as  four  to  seA^enteen  feet.  I  think  it  cost  the  Park  Commissioners 
A^ery  near  tAvo  hundred  dollars,  labor  and  everything.  The  first  tAA^o 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  that  park  there,  if  a  sensible  man 
Avould  haA^e  taken  hold  of  that,  he  could  have  done  it  for  seventy- 
five  thousand.    That  is  my  opinion,  as  a  landscape  gardener  and 
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nurseryman.  If  they  had  taken  the  natural  ground,  the  way  it  was 
there,  looked  round,  and  laid  avenues  out,  and  have  walks  through 
the  hills,  take  the  old  scrub  oaks  there,  cut  them  down  and  brush 
them  up  a  little,  and  had  the  old  weeds  that  were  there  all  torn  down, 
they  could  have  made  the  first  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  park 
with  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  make  a  far  better  show  then  than  made 
to-day  with  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  first  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  could  have  been  put  to  better  advantage  to  the  city  for 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  maybe  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  original  map  shows  an  expenditure  of  seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  unnecessary  expenses,  for  making  the  topography  of  that. 
[Topographical  Sheet  No.  3.]  The  United  States  had  already 
surveyed  that.  There  was  mismanagement  in  laying  pipes  when 
they  first  got  in  water-pipes  in  that  park.  He  laid  the  pipes  around 
the  avenues,  and  I  told  him  to  make  a  square.  I  said  you  want  to 
water  the  trees  and  lay  oat  a  square.  You  want  it  so  you  can  bring 
the  hose  near  these  lands.  The  roads  were  made  of  red  rock,  and  it 
will  wear  a  hose  through  in  about  a  week ;  and  he  and  his  captain, 
he  had  there,  would  not  lay  the  pipes  around  there,  and  so  much 
money  was  gone.  I  don't  know  how  much.  I  only  kept  books  of 
my  own  account.  That  is  what  I  did.  Then  he  sank  a  well  there, 
right  down  in  the  clay.  I  told  him:  "Mr.  Hall,  don't  go  to  work 
and  do  that,  because  that  is  money  only  thrown  away."  I  told  him 
don't  go  to  work  and  do  that,  because  it  is  only  money  lost.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  said  it  was  money  lost:  There  is  Lake  Merced  out 
there ;  if  the  whole  county  would  join  in  together  to  bring  that 
water  that  runs  into  the  ocean  around  there,  and  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  park  make  a  little  reservoir  at  small  expense,  to  just  hold  the 
water  that  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  put  a  steam  engine  there, 
and  pump  it  up  on  what  is  called  Strawberry  Hill,  they  would  have 
all  the  money  that  went  to  sink  a  well,  or  to  buy  from  the  Spring 
Valley.  That  would  not  cost  but  little.  I  believe  the  whole  could 
be  done  for  three  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Hall  built  a  road  out  there, 
went  out  to  that  race  track  ;  that  is  the  first  avenue  that  goes  up  by 
the  hill  there.  That  was  a  speculation.  That  avenue  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  it;  merelj^  that  it  was  private  money  went  into  it, 
and  private  interest.  The  grade  was  changed  three  or  four  times 
here  at  the  main  entrance  drive,  between  Shrader  and  Stanyan  streets, 
Oak  and  Fell.  Mr.  Hall  changed  the  grade  three  or  four  times 
after  it  was  completed ;  after  the  contract  was  given  out.  It  was  not 
macadamized  before  these  changes  took  place.  Yes ;  there  was  a  small 
piece  macadamized  down  about  there  [showing  on  the  map] ;  right 
close  to  Stanyan  street.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hall,  or  any  of  the  Com- 
missioners, had  anything  to  do  with  lowering  the  monument.  I  did 
not  lower  it,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  folly;  because  if  the 
City  and  County  Surveyor  makes  out  the  grade  of  the  street,  he 
knows  exactly  the  amount  of  feet  in  it;  consequently  Hall  would 
know  how  many  yards  there  were  to  fill  in.  Enright,  he  did  not 
know  it;  he  had  only  a  plain  table.  He  approached  me  about  it, 
and  told  me  we  can  make  five  hundred  dollars  on  that;  we  could  go 
to  work  and  lower  that  city  monument.  He  said :  "  Hall  would 
not  know  anything  about  it.  You  do  the  surveying,  and  Hall 
would  not  know^  anything  about  it,  and  we  take  that  five  hundred 
dollars.  We  will  lower  the  monument,  and  the  city  will  have  to 
pay  for  it.    It  would  give  the  man  so  many  yards  more."    I  did  not 
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lower  it.    I  have  heard  so  since ;  it  has  been  lowered.    I  can  not 
prove  it.    I  often  heard  so  about  that  very  same  man  who  made  that 
proposition  to  me.    He  only  had  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  at  the 
park,  and  a  family  to  support  and  everything;  and  when  he  left  that 
park  he  was  worth  four  thousand  dollars  cash.    He  belongs  to  the 
firm  of  Torrence  &  Enright,  contractors.    There  is  no  water  in  that 
well  they  dug ;  they  have  to  use  Spring  Valley  water.    The  engine 
they  took  out  there  and  the  machinery  is  Ij'ing  idle.    They  had  no 
water  there;  there  never  was  no  water  in  it.    It  is  sunk  in  the 
clay.    They  got  a  few  gallons  that  was  seepage  from  the  ground,  from 
the  top  of  the  surface.    They  got  all  those  trees  over  from  Kelsey's, 
across  the  bay.    Them  trees  they  got  for  fifteen  cents ;  that  was  cheap, 
I  must  say  that.    I  heard,  though,  he  sent  a  lot  of  trees  over — walnut 
trees,  elm  trees,  and  such  as  that — that  were  not  fit  to  grow  there,  and 
no  sensible  man  would  plant  such  trees  there,  because  they  could  not 
grow — walnut  and  ash  trees,  such  as  that;  the  trees  would  not  grow 
tliere.    They  would  not  grow  in  that  locality,  and  it  was  no  use 
planting  them;  it  was  money  thrown  away.    The  nurserj^  work  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  there  pretty  well — take  that  little 
nursery  that  they  had  before  ever  Mr.  Hall  came  there.    I  told  the 
man  that  worked  for  me:  "You  can  stick  those  trees  dowm;  they 
won't  grow."    I  don't  know  the  number  of  trees  there  were;  a  few 
])ine  and  cypress  have  grown;  that  is  all.    There  might  half  a 
dozen  of  elm,  walnut,  or  ash,  sprouted  and  leaved  out;  something 
of  that  kind.    That  nursery  was  started  by  my  old  partner ;  that  was 
started  before  Hall  came.    The  man  that  started  that  was  to  work  for 
me  in  the  Golden  Gate  Nursery,  and  he  is  the  best  man;  he  done 
more  service  in  the  Park  than  anybody  else.    That  is  God's 
truth.    The  nurserj^  was  the  only  well  managed  thing  there.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  well  managed  now.    I  have  not  been 
out  there  for  two  or  three  years.    I  laid  the  place  out  for  the 
first  nursery,  surveyed  it,  and  then   Mr.  Hall  he  went  in  and 
anged  the  grade  from  six  to  eight  feet.    There  was  no  neces- 
iv  for  that,  in  my  opinion.    That  nursery  [referring  on  the  map], 
was  moved  over  here  to  the  right  hand  entrance  drive.    I  surveyed 
that  land  too.    It  was  moved  by  order  of  Hall  or  the  Commiissioners. 
Mr.  Sullivan  used  to  come  out  there  about  once  every  fourteen  days 
on  horseback,  in  the  morning.    Never  left  any  orders  or  see  that  any 
thing  was  done  there.     Never  asked  any  employe  of  the  park 
whether  this  thing  was  right  or  anything  else.    Everything  was  left 
entirely  to  Mr.  Hall's  charge.    Mr.  Butterworth,  nor  any  other  Com- 
riiissioner,  ever  came  out  there.    Charlie  McDermott  was  out  there 
once.    I  say  Butterworth  vv^as  never  there,  because  I  know  Butter- 
worth  from  the  Almaden  mines.    I  positively  swear,  Mr.  Butter- 
wort  was  never  there  while  I  was  there,  to  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
larlie  McDermott  he  was  out  there  once.    Sullivan  came  out  there 
.  ^Ty  fourteen  days.    Rode  out  there  in  the  morning.    Rode  out 
therewith  his  family.    He  never  spoke  to  me  about  the  work.  I 
T'nt  away  from  there  myself.    I  resigned.    I  only  made  one  hundred 
illars  a  month,  and  I  could  not  support  my  family  on  that.    I  used 
'  walk  out  there  every  morning.    My  resignation  was  verbal.  I 
1  ve  not  the  date.    Put  this  down  Mr.  Reporter :   While  I  was  in 
Mr.  Hall's  office  I  drew  a  map  for  W.  T.  Coleman  over  in  San  Rafael, 
of  property  in  San  Rafael.    I  drew  a  map  of  a  landscape,  and  I 
Hrew  a  map  for  his  father-in-law  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  Mr.  Hall's  father- 
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in-law,  while  I  was  employed  by  the  Park  Commissioners  in 
their  pay.  I  did  it  at  Mr.  Hall's  orders.  They  brought  me  in 
a  map  and  they  brought  me  in  field  notes,  and  I  drew  the  map. 
Hall  brought  in  the  field  notes.  It  was  a  survey  made  by  him. 
I  copied  that  map,  that  is  all.  It  was  not  land  joining  the 
park,  but  lands  he  owned.  I  guess  I  spent  about  four  days  on 
those  two  jobs.  I  used  the  materials  in  the  office.  I  got  no  pay 
except  my  hundred  dollars  a  month  from  the  city.  Mr.  Coleman  did 
not  pay  me  a  cent,  nor  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  I  never  received  any  money 
from  anybody  for  the  services  I  rendered  on  those  two  maps  or  either 
of  them.  They  were  done  at  the  express  orders  of  Mr.  Hall.  He 
didn't  make  any  explanation  to  me  at  the  time.  That  was  the  early 
part  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  There  is  nothing  further 
except  in  a  general  w^ay,  as  I  say  there  was  mismanagement  from  J|i 
beginning  to  end.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  except  this  family 
business.  When  I  first  came  out  there  to  superintend  I  was  in  the 
office  there  for  a  long  time.  A  certain  Captain — he  is  now  employed 
there;  I  cannot  recollect  his  other  name — Rogers,- that  is  it;  he 
is  an  old  acquaintance  of  him ;  he  came  out  to  the  City  Hall ;  he 
pretended  to  be  an  architect ;  he  went  out  to  the  City  Hall,  and  he 
w^as  there  about  a  week,  and  got  discharged,  and  then  he  came  in 
here,  in  this  office  here;  and,  instead  of  getting  a  hundred  dollars, 
the  same  as  Enright  and  I  got,  he  got  a  hundred  and  fifty,  for  just 
w^orking  around  the  park  doing  nothing — taking  names,  and  taking 
and  giving  little  tools.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Hall  got  aut  a  cousin  of  his, 
a  little,  light-complexioned  fellow;  I  don't  recollect  his  name.  He 
employed  him  to  come  out  there  and  gather  lupine  seed.  Those  are 
all  of  his  family  I  know  of.  The  purchase  of  the  material  for  the 
park  was  all  done  by  Hall.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it — how 
much  percentage  he  got,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  All  I  do  know  is, 
he  wasted  material.  He  wasted,  for  example,  pipe.  He  bought  water 
pipe,  laying  it  in  the  avenue.  He  wasted  it  because  it  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  laid  there.  He  should  make  his  plan  to  lay  it  so  it  could 
be  used  afterwards.  If  used  now,  it  would  have  to  be  taken  up.  Pipe 
so  laid  is  wasted,  because  it  gets  rusty  and  takes  labor  to  take  it  up 
again.  I  guess  it  was  sunk  about  a  foot.  It  was  this  water  pipe — 
two-inch  pipe.  The  whole  is  wasted.  It  must  have  been  near  about 
a  mile.  That  was  w^orth  about  that  time  thirty-one  cents  a  foot.  I 
think  it  is  laying  there  yet.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  got  water 
through  it.  They  might  have  got  w^ater  through  it,  because  they  had 
a  little  well  down  there  towards  the  milk  ranch  where  they  pumped 
water  in.  I  could  not  answer  if  they  had  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  water  through  there.  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  use  it  now 
They  never  put  it  to  any  use  w^hile  I  w^as  there.  It  was  there  very 
near  a  month  before  it  was  used.  The  pipe  was  there  about  two 
months  before  I  left.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  used  or 
not;  neither  do  I  know  whether  it  is  there  now  or  not.  The  other 
property  I  think  that  he  has  wasted  there,  because  he  receives,  I 
believe,  from  the  Park  Commissioners,  four  hundred  dollars  a 
month ;  he  has  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  free  office  rent,  and  he  uses 
this  office  for  his  own  private  business,  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  the 
Park  Commission ;  he  did  when  I  w^as  there.  He  gets  that  much 
money.  He  never  does  that  park  out  there,  I  believe,  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  service:  first,  because  the  man  don't  know  how;  sec- 
ondly, he  has  not  the  knowledge;  and  thirdly,  he  won't  attend  even 
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to  it.  When  I  was  there  he  used  to  come  out  in  his  buggy,  and  take 
his  whip,  and  show,  and  say,  "I  wish  to  have  so  and  so  done,"  and 
then  drive  into  town  again  and  stay  home  with  his  wife.  During 
the  time  I  was  there,  Mr.  Hall  spent  on  the  park  about  an  hour  a 
day.  I  asserted  that  Mr.  Hall  wasted  property :  I  assert  so  now.  I 
have  given  two  or  three  proofs  already.  I  do  not  say  there  is  any 
pther  waste ;  only,  trees  planted  there  were  planted  wrong ;  he  planted 
trees  there  that  wouldn't  grow.  I  am  an  engineer.  I  survey  and 
iraw  details  for  small  parties.  I  own  a  transit.  At  that  time  I  had 
bne  of  my  own  ;  Hall  had  not  at  that  time.  I  had  one  and  Hall  had 
two.  I  had  one  of  my  own.  I  saw  Hall's  instruments  ;  he  had  two 
transits  and  one  level.  I  have  one  now  that  cost  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars,  but  then  you  could  not  buy  it  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  But  you  can  buy  a  good  instrument — the 
instrument  he  had  out  there — they  would  be  worth,  I  guess,  ninety 
Jlollars  apiece.  The  other  one  he  had  was  a  brass  one.  I  surveyed 
With  that ;  it  is  worth  about  seventy-five  dollars.  The  transit,  I 
^ess,  you  could  buy  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  if  that 
IS  the  transit  that  used  to  be  in  the  office.  That  level  is  worth  about 
Ibrty  dollars.  Ther6  were  no  tents  used  when  I  was  there.  In  eigh- 
i^een  hundred  and  seventy-two  I  was  there.  I  don't  see  why;  they 
jhad  no  use  for  tents  whatsoever. 

)  Patrick  Byrnes  sworn : 

I  I  am  a  laborer ;  live  at  Lone  Mountain ;  employed  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park.    I  live  at  Shinlan  Ranch,  between  :Sixth  and  Seventh 
•nues.    I  was  employed  as  laborer.    I  was  three  years  in  it,  since 
•mmenced.    I  didn't  work  there  steadily.    I  remember  Mr.  Hall 
.k  a  private  contract  out  there,  and  we  were  working  on  it.    I  was 
111  ployed  at  the  park  at  that  time.    My  . salary  was  two  dollars  a  day. 
[  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hall  to  work  on  the  park.    I  worked  outside 
jf  the  park  for  him,  on  what  we  call  the  outside  contract.    I  do  not 
'  know  what  amount;  it  was  adjoining  the  park.    Who  paid  me  for 
l  that  work  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer.    The  work  I  did  on  the 
park  I  was  paid  for  by  the  Treasurer.    Mr.  Hall  paid  me  when  I  did 
work  on  the  outside  contract.    He  paid  me  some  money ;  didn't  pay 
me  in  full.    I  can't  tell  exactly  how  long  I  worked  on  that  outside 
contract — from  ten  to  thirteen  days,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day. 
Mr.  Hall  did  not  pay  me  in  full  for  the  work  I  did  on  the  outside,  he 
only  paid  me  five  and  a  half.    I  received  my  full  wages.    I  got  a  full 
month's  wages.    I  got  it  from  the  treasury.    The  only  money  I 
received  from  Mr.  Hall  was  five  and  a  half  in  addition  to  my  regular 
wages.    I  can't  fix  the  time  when  that  was  done.    It  was  not  this  year ; 
it  was  last  year.    It  was  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  some  time  after  the 
first  rains.    After  the  first  rain,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
Rece.ss. 

AFTERXOOX  SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  Messrs.  Sullivan  (Chairman),  Carson,  Broderick,  Raisch. 

Patrick  Byrnes  recalled. 
;    The  Chairman — Mr.  Byrnes,  there  was  a  fence  started  out  there 
[l)y  the  Park  Commissioners,  outside  of  the  park.    Did  you  work 
at  that  fence  ? 


A— I  did,  sir.  |H 

Q,. — It  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  ?  If 

A. — Twenty  chains ;  yes,  sir.  t. 

Q. — Please  state  what  you  know  about  that  fence? 

A. — AVell,  we  were  working  about  it  for  over  twenty  days;  and 
whether  it  was  legal  to  put  it  up  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  got 
paid  for  that  out  of  the  Park  Fund  for  putting  up  that  fence.  We 
cut  the  brush  that  made  it  in  the  park.  We  were  cutting  it  and 
putting  it  up,  about  eight  men  for  over  twenty  days. 

Q. — And  you  got  paid  by  the  Park  Commissioners? 

A. — Got  paid  by  the  Park  Fund. 

Mr.  Raisch — There  was  some  working  men  besides  yourself  em- 
ployed on  the  fence  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  about  eight  men. 
Q. — And  some  teams? 
A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Belonging  to  the  Park  Commissioners  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  and  hired  teams. 

Q. — They  got  paid  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  too? 

A. — I  could  not  say,  sir ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  they  did.  I 
could  not  swear  to  only  what  I  got  myself. 

Q. — Yoa  stated  this  morning  about  your  working  on  the  outside 
contract  there ;  were  there  teams  working  there  belonging  to  the 
park? 

A. — There  were  hired  teams. 

Q. — There  were  some  men  there? 

A. — There  is  sometimes,  I  believe,  about  eight  or  nine  sowing  the 
seed,  and  they  that  was  after  the  cultivators;  there  was  sometimes 
six  cultivators  working  there. 

Mr.  Carson — You  mean  machines  you  call  cultivators? 

A. — A  sort  of  plow,  with  four  or  five  scrapers  together. 

Mr.  Raisch — Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  parties  that 
worked  there? 

A. — Pat.  CuUen's  team  was  working  there,  and  Mr.  Michael  Cook. 
Q. — Any  others? 

A. — I  guess  there  was  some  horses — I  could  not  say — but  I  guess 
there  was  some  teams  belonging  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Q.— What  Mr.  McCarthy? 

A. — The  one  who  keeps  a  stable  here.  He  had  many  horses  out 
there  at  the  time  to  work.  I  believe  there  was  four  teams  belonging 
to  him. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  those  parties  live? 

A. — Pat.  Cullen  lives  quite  close  to  Lake  Honda  School-house;  and 
Cook  lives  on  Point  Lobos  Road,  between  the  Odd  Fellows' Cemetery 
and  the  toll-gate — the  second  next  house  to  the  toll-gate. 

Mr.  Carson — Where  is  this  fence  that  you  worked  upon? 

A. — It  is  at  the  south  side.  It  is  from  the  outside  boundary  of  the 
park,  running  south. 

Q. — From  the  soutliern  line  of  the  park? 

A. — From  the  western  line  of  the  park.  It  runs  between  the 
beach  and  the  park  fence,  and  followed  up  the  park  fence  right  up 
above  this  outside  contract,  running  along  the  beach. 

Q. — Is  this  fence  within  the  limits  of  the  park? 

A. — No,  sir.  < 

Q. — Is  it  on  private  property  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  beach  fence  you  are  talking  about  is  the  embryo  road? 

A. — Supposing  this  is  the  park  fence,  tliat  runs  along  this  way, 
.lorth  and  south :  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  park  fence  it  con- 
dnues  it  on  right,  going  south. 

Mr.  Broderick — It  is  a  brush  fence,  on  private  property  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

^'l — How  long  were  you  engaged  on  that,  sir  ? 

A. — I  could  not  exactly  say — over  twent}'  days,  cutting  brush  and 
cutting  it  up. 
Q. — ^How  many  men  were  with  you? 
A. — About  eight  or  nine  men. 

n. — You  were  paid  entirely  out  of  the  Park  Fund"? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  got  nothing  out  of  that,  only  I  got  five  and  a  half  for 

;he  length  of  time  

<2. — That  is  another  case? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Patrick  AVard  sworn  : 

Mr.  Carson — AVhat  is  your  occupation  ? 

A. — Laborer. 

Q. — AVhere  do  you  live? 

A.— At  the  Golden  Gate  Park. 

The  Chairman — Do  vou  know  anvthino-  about  this  outside  con- 
:r.:i.-t'? 

-V. — I  worked  on  the  outside  contract,  sir. 

— Just  give  us  a  history  of  that — an  idea  of  Avhat  you  know 
ibuut  the  matter. 

A. — I  worked  there  nine  days  myself,  and  I  worked  about  five  days, 
mixing  lupine  and  barley,  down  at  the  office  at  the  park  stables,  ancl 
I  got  paid  onh'  ten  dollars  for  the  limited  

<^  [interrupting] — What  did  you  do'? 

A. — I  worked  nine  days,  and  was  paid  ten  dollars. 

<^ — AVas  that  the  whole  amount  you  were  paid? 

A. — That  was  the  whole  amount  I  was  paid  for  nine  days.  I  can- 
not say  about  the  barley;  if  the  barley  belonged  to  them,  I  should 
have  been  paid  more. 

^  I — Did  you  get  any  money  out  of  the  treasury? 

A. — Certainly,  I  got  my  wages  ;  I  got  the  whole  of  it — the  remain- 
der of  the  money;  I  got  the  scrip  out  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Carson — During  these  nine  days,  did  you  do  any  work  on  the 
park,  or  anv  other  place,  other  than  the  outside  contract? 

A.— No.  ^ 

'  ^ — Your  whole  time  during  the  nine  days  was  employed  on  the 
'  '  tside  contract  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Xo.  I  didn't,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  work  any  other 
P'M'-e. 

'  l — How  much  money  did  you  get  from  the  treasury  for  those  nine 
'  !  .vs?    What  was  your  daily  Avages? 
A. — Two  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — For  the  nine  days,  then,  Mr.  Hall  paid  you  ? 
A. — Ten  dollars. 

Q. — Then  you  were  working  regularly  in  tlie  park,  were  you? 
A. — I  was  working  on  the  outside  contract  at  the  time. 
Q. — Were  you  employed  regularly  in  the  park? 
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A— No,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  was  the  voucher  for  that  you  got? 

A. — I  cannot  say;  I  kept  no  memorandum  of  it.  The  month's^ 
pay  came  out  together. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  there  altogether? 

A. — Three  months  on  the  park ;  going  on  three  months. 

Q. — Was  it  during  those  three  months  that  you  spent  these  nine" 
days  on  this  outside  contract  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  in  the  middle  of  your  three  months  that  you  worked 
your  outside  contract? 

A. — It  was  about  the  beginning  of  my  time. 
Q. — Who  employed  you? 

A. — An  under-boss,  under  Hall,  by  the  name  of  Enright. 

Q.— At  what  rate  ? 

A. — Two  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — Were  you  paid  by  the  month  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

,  Q. — Were  these  ten  dollars  that  were  paid  to  you  in  cash,  by  Mr. 
Hall,  deducted  from  your  voucher  for  that  month's  pay? 

_  A. — No ;  that  could  not  be.  Mr.  Hall  paid  me  ten  dollars,  but  that 
didn't  pay  me  for  the  nine  days. 

Q. — When  your  month  was  up,  Mr.  Hall  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
you  a  voucher  for  so  much  money? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  he  gave  me  a  voucher  for  so  much  money. 

Q. — Well,  for  the  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  working  days  for  that 
month,  how  much  was  it  for — fifty  dollars? 

A. — There  was  broken  weather  in  it;  maybe  we  did  not  work  the 
full  month. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Was  the  ten  dollars  that  Hall 
paid  you  in  cash  taken  out  of  the  whole  amount  you  would  have  got, 
if  you  had  got  a  voucher  for  the  full  amount  ?  Do  you  understand 
me  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Was  it? 

A. — The  ten  dollars  he  paid  me  ? 

Mr.  Raiscli — For  instance,  you  worked  twenty  days  of  the  month  ; 
you  would  have  got  forty  dollars.  Did  you  get  forty  dollars  from  the 
treasury  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  get? 
A. — I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Carson — Was  that  ten  dollars  taken  out  ? 

[After  discussion.]  A. — He  paid  me  ten  dollars ;  there  was  eighteen 
dollars  due  me,  and  I  got  my  voucher  for  the  remainder  of  my  money 
out  of  the  city  treasury. 

Q. — Was  it  only  for  the  remainder  you  got  the  voucher  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  got  paid  for  the  remainder 
from  the  city  treasury. 

Q. — The  balance  of  the  pay  ? 

A. — I  got  that  from  the  city  treasury.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
got  that  from  the  treasury.  I  worked  also  five  days  for  the  outside 
contract,  mixing  lupine  seed. 

Q. — Did  Hall  ever  pay  you  out  of  his  own  pocket? 

A. — No,  sir ;  he  gave  me  a  voucher,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
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Mr.  Raisch — Did  you  work  on  the  fence  that  was  built  outside  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  but  I  cannot  sav  what  limit  of  time  I  worked  at 
that. 

Mr.  Carson — How  were  you  paid  for  it? 

A. — Two  dollars  a  day  out  of  the  city  treasury.  On 'the  fence  any 
way  ;  whatever  I  worked,  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Brodericl — Did  you  work  on  that  part  that  run  outside  of  the 
lines  of  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes.  I  worked  some  days  on  it,  but  I  could  not  tell  how 
many.    I  kept  no  memorandum  of  it. 

J.  W.  HoDNETT  recalled. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  remember  of  some  men  being  discharged 
out  there  for  incompetency  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Just  state  what  you  know  about  it? 

A. — Well,  they  were  in  the  department  which  I  superintended 
there,  and  ^Ir.  Hall  came  to  me  and  said  if  there  was  any  men  that 
were  not  attending  to  their  work  or  loafing  around  there  he  would 
like  to  have  their  names,  because  he  was  going  to  discharge  them.  I 
gave  him  the  names  of  some  four  or  five  men  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  to  their  work,  and  he  discharged  them.  About  three  or  four 
days  afterwards  they  were  sent  to  work  again. 

Mr.  Carson — At  the  same  rates  of  wages? 

A. — That  I  cannot  say.  There  was  one  of  them  sent  to  work,  and 
talking  round  and  disturbing  the  men,  and  saying  that  he  had  got 
his  wages  raised  to  three  dallars  a  day. 

Q. — What  was  the  rate  before? 

A. — About  two  dollars.    He  got  paid  by  the  hour. 

Q. — Wliat  was  his  name  ? 

A.— Cox. 

Q. — Wliat  was  his  first  name? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carson,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  office  of  the  Park  Commissioners. 


San  Francisco,  January  14th,  1876. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  All  the  committee 
present. 

John  J.  Murphy  sworn: 

I  am  employed  on  the  park  from  the  first  day  the  park  started, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  I  am  there  now  as  gardener. 
I  know  of  stakes  having  been  taken.  I  know  there  is  one  man  was 
for  three  weeks.  There  is  twenty-four  days-men  cutting  down  stakes, 
averaging  at  least  two  hundred  a  day — cutting  them  down,  not  pull- 
ing them  up.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  stakes  were  cut  clown 
that  way.  I  can't  say  for  sure,  but  there  must  be  that  amount.  That 
was  done  under  the  orders  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Popper.  The 
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value  of  the  stakes  Mr.  Hall  can  tell.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
destroyed.  My  men  cut  them  down  by  order  of  the  same  party; 
trees  that  had  been  three  or  four  years  there.  They  were  cut  down 
with  an  axe,  and  sent  out  on  the  wagon  to  the  beach.  Those  trees 
were  all  good  healthy  trees.  They  were  taken  out  to  the  beach  to 
make  a  brush  fence.  These  were  trees  that  had  been  planted  there. 
1  know  of  trees  dying  for  want  of  irrigation.  The  head  gardener, 
Mr.  Popper,  came  on  the  park,  and  he  objected  to  any  irrigation.  He 
said  if  they  could  not  do  without  irrigation  they  should  die,  and 
they  did  die;  and  when  the  water-main  came  in  he  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  they  had  to  pull  them  up.  There  were  between  twelve 
hundred  and  fourteen  hundred  trees  treated  in  this  way.  There 
were  acacias,  cypresses,  pine,  gum,  and  so  forth.  The  places  from 
which  the  trees  were  cut  down  were  afterwards  occupied  by  trees 
of  the  same  kind.  I  believe  there  was  three  young  ones  put  in,  to 
one  of  the  others.  You  could  put  three  to  one  because  they  were 
planted  a  certain  distance  apart.  I  estimated  the  trees  cut  down  to 
be  worth  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  at  the  lowest,  at  the  place 
where  they  stood.  By  moving  them  to  a  suitable  place,  where  they 
would  show  themselves  better,  they  were  valued  from  ten  dollars  to 
fifteen  dollars,  a  low  valuation.  I  know  of  cypress  trees  raised  in 
the  nursery.  I  planted  them.  There  were  sixteen  thousand.  They 
are  standing  yet.  They  have  not  perished,  but  they  are  not  good 
for  anything.  They  would  not  do  to  make  stakes  with,  because  they 
have  got  too  old.  They  are  six  inches  apart;  and  trees  let  stand  for 
three  years  in  one  place  withou.t  being  moved  grow  up  to  nothing,  only 
just  like  the  ramrod  of  a  gun,  with  no  branches.  That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  a  professional  man.  I  have  been  a  gardener  since  I  was 
ten  years  old.  I  am  thirty-one  now.  I  know  rustic  lumber  has 
been  taken  from  the  park  by  the  head  gardener  and  given  away  tc 
a  certain  man — to  E.  Meyers,  the  nurseryman.  The  next  witness 
will  be  able  to  inform  you  of  that.  I  can't  say  where  it  came  from  o 
It  was  not  raised  on  the  park.  It  is  manzanita.  I  estimate  th( 
value  of  the  sixteen  thousand  cypress  trees  to  be  four  bits  apiece— 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Last  week  Friday,  a  wet  day,  forty  thou-  ] 
sand  or  fifty  thousand  young  gum  trees  were  brought  there  tc 
the  park,  and  they  are  there  now,  being  planted  out  in  the  sand 
They  are  only  six  to  seven  months  old  from  the  seed.  Being  sc  d 
planted  in  the  sand  there,  they  will  necessarily  die,  without  irri 
gation,  and  they  can't  irrigate  them  there.  My  opinion  is  tha- 
the  only  motive  that  impels  the  people  doing  this  is  to  put  then 
there  to  die,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  purchase  more 
These  purchases  are  made  at  the  Kelseys'  nursery,  Oakland,  or  else 
where.  Reside  on  the  park,  or,  after  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  or 
Post  street,  between  Devisadero  and  Broderick  streets.  vr 

Tl 

Patrick  Quigley  sworn:  ^  i,, 

Am  foreman  and  teamster  at  the  park;  employed  there  since  th( 
start.  Live  on  the  park.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  inform  you  any 
thing  about  the  stables,  or  management  out  there,  more  than  th 
number  of  horses  and  harness.  The  horse  Jim,  that  belonged  t' 
Mr.  Hall,  has  been  there,  and  he  is  working  there  to-day;  has  beei 
for  over  eight  or  ten  months.  I  know  of  a  team  that  came  there  t 
be  worked  on  the  park,  and  after  we  had  broke  them  in,  I  sent  on 
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of  the  team  in  with  him  (Hall),  and  he  ran  away,  coming  down  the 
hill  on  Broderiek  street.  That  team  is  there  working;  they  were 
only  just  temporarily  laid  up  for  a  month.  I  don't  know  whether 
Hail  stabled  any  private  horse  or  not.  There  were  two  horses  there 
about  eight  or  ten  months  ago.  That  was  the  time  we  were  pretty 
busy  making  the  beach  road,  and  he  was  out  there  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  There  was  two  horses,  a  man,  and  wagon,  kept  there  for  a 
kind  of  messenger  wagon.  That  was  the  only  time  he  had  two 
horses  there  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  could  not  say  but  what  the,y 
belonged  to  the  park.  Hall  used  them  in  a  double  team.  They 
were  not  used  as  work  horses  on  the  park.  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  teams  of  the  park,  or  hired  to  work  on  the  park,  were  used  by 
Mr.  Hall  on  the  outside  contract. 

Thomas  Mahoxey  sworn  : 

I  don't  know  anything.  Been  driving  a  team  three  years.  Part 
of  the  time  getting  two  dollars  a  day,  and  fifty-five  dollars  a  month 
now.  I  am  employed  by  the  month  now.  The  horses  kept  in  the 
park  were  worked,  excepting  two,  that  I  know  anything  about.  Those 
horses  were  able  to  work.  They  were  used  by  Hall  once  in  a 
while.  Captain  Pritchard  owned  one  of  them  ;  at  least  I  suppose  he 
did ;  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  could  not  say  how  long  the  horses 
were  kept  there.    They  are  not  there  now.    One  is  there. 

Daniel  Sullivan  sworn  : 

I  worked  for  the  gardener.  I  was  waterman  last  two  summers. 
Live  up  near  Hayes  stieet.  Am  still  employed  on.  the  park.  I 
know  about  stakes  having  been  cut  from  trees.  That  was  done  last 
summer  or  fall.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  hundreds  of  them. 
They  were  taken  away  with  carts.  They  were  cut  down  with  an 
axe.  I  could  not  tell  if  the  trees  were  destroyed.  I  suppose  the 
gardener  ordered  them  done;  I  could  not  say.  I  didn't  do  any  of  it. 
1  didn't  cut  any  stakes  down.  I  cut  lots  of  trees  down.  I  could  not 
tell  how  many.  They  were  live  trees ;  the  best  trees  in  the  park. 
They  were  gums,  and  pines,  and  cypress.  When  they  were  cut 
down  they  were  taken  out  to  the  beach.  I  could  not  tell  for  what 
purpose  they  w^ere  used.  Other  trees  were  planted  in  place  of  those 
cut  down,  some  places,  and  more  places  the}^  was  not.  I  could  not 
tell  the  number  of  trees  cut  down.  Some  man  cut  them  dow^n 
beside  myself.  I  judge  I  cut  down  may  be  sixty  or  eighty  trees. 
The  boss  gardener  ordered  me  to  do  it.  I  saw^  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
young  gum  trees  come  there  last  week.  They  planted  them  out  in 
the  sand.  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  lived  out  there  or  not.  I 
am  no  gardener  at  all ;  I  simply  work  under  the  gardener.  A  lot  of 
young  cypress  trees  were  raised  in  the  nursery ;  I  seen  them  planted. 
The  rabbits  eat  a  great  deal  of  them  down,  and  they  died  a  good 
many  of  them.  I  could  not  tell  the  cause.  I  could  not  tell  how 
many  died  out  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  I  don't  know  how 
many  are  there  now. 

t       William  Ware  sworn  : 

?        I  saw  an  order  on  the  book  of  Mr.  Conner,  seed  merchant,  on 
{     Sansome  street,  near  Clay.  I  was  told  it  was  an  order  from  the  Park 
g     Commissioners  for  ten  thousand  gum  trees,  at  forty  dollars  a  thou- 
sand.   I  said,  you  must  have  struck  a  countryman ;  I  can  buy  them 
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for  fifteen  dollars.  I  bought  some  for  seveDteen  dollars  and  a  half, 
and  the  same  man  I  bought  from  advertised  to  sell  them  for  fifteen 
to  seventeen  dollars  a  thousand. 

Louis  Enright  sworn : 

At  present  I  am  a  contractor.  I  live  at  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty 
Clay.  I  have  been  employed  on  the  park  as  assistant  engineer,  from, 
I  believe,  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  up  to  the  first  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  My  profession  is  civil 
engineer.  I  know  Mr.  Hall.  He  employed  me — the  Commissioners 
rather.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  whether  he  is  competent.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  capable.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sewerage  built  at 
the  park,  along  the  roads  and  to  drain  the  surface  water  generally ; 
drain  some  stagnant  pools.  I  know  a  place  near  the  lake.  I  don't 
know  any  sewerage  built  to  drain  that  lake.  There  has  been  sewer- 
age built  to  drain  certain  other  parts  of  the  park  into  that  lake. 
There  might  have  been  some  old  sewers  there  that  have  no  outlet  or 
inlet.  I  think  I  know  of  some.  The  exact  locality  I  could  not  tell 
you,  except  we  got  the  old  field  books  of  the  Park  Commissioners. 
There  is  a  good  sewer  there.  [Referring  on  map  to  the  place  Man 
testified  to.]  The  sewer  that  has  neither  outlet  or  inlet  was  an  old 
sewer  built  by  the  engineer  during  Mr.  Hall's  administration.  [From 
the  main  entrance  drive  into  the  lawn.]  That  has  an  inlet,  but  has 
no  outlet.  I  don't  know  it  has  an  inlet  now.  It  may  not  have  even 
an  inlet  now.  I  know  of  trees  being  chopped  down.  I  could  not 
tell  how  many.  Some  pines  and  cypress  from  three  to  four  years  old ; 
been  in  the  park  almost  that  long.  There  has  partly  nothing  been 
put  in  their  place,  and  partly  some  other  trees,  or  groupings  of  trees 
made  in  their  places.  I  could  only  give  an  approximation  of  the 
number  cut  down.  Might  have  been  a  few  hundred.  I  know  of  a 
private  contract  taken  b}^  Mr.  Hall  to  reclaim  the  sand-drift  south  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  Forty-ninth.  I  am  not 
posted  on  what  he  got.  I  don't  know  of  his  using  the  labor  or  mate- 
rial of  the  park  upon  that  private  contract.  I  know  of  a  well  built 
there,  and  tank  of  the  capacity  of  twenty-seven  thousand  gallons ;  a 
steam  engine  and  two  plunger  pumps  built.  It  has  been  put  to  use 
for  about  four  or  five  months.  They  served  the  purpose  of  the  park 
so  far  as  we  got  water.  I  don't  suppose  we  got  water  in  sufficient 
quantity;  if  we  had  we  would  not  need  the  Spring  Valley  water. 
That  well  is  not  used  now.  Not  used  after  the  first  five  months. 
There  is  water  in  that  well.  That  well  don't  supplj^  water  enough 
for  the  park.  I  never  gave  the  Chairman  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  any  information  concerning  the  management  of  the  park. 
None  of  the  Commissioners  have  ever  spoken  to  me  in  reference  to 
testifying  before  this  committee.  I  never  stated  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  some  one  of  the  Commissioners  or  the  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Hall,  had  requested  me  not  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Q. — Have  any  of  tlie  Commissioners  or  Mr.  Hall  ever  spoken  to 
you  at  all  on  the  subject? 

A. — I  object  to  that  question.  [After  being  admonished  he  must 
answer.]  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  AVilliam»Ham- 
moud  liall.  Mr.  Sullivan  said  to  go  and  testify  and  speak  the  truth. 
That  was  the  wliole  conversation.  I  told  him  I  was  subpoenaed  to 
testify  before  this  committee,  and  I  would  have  to  appear  and  testify. 
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And  he  said  go  and  testify  and  tell  the  truth,  what  you  know.  I  was 
subpoenaed  ]ast  night.    That  conversation  occurred  this  morning. 

Q. — Did  you  have  at  any  other  time  a  conversation  with  I\Ir.  Sul- 
livan on  that  subject  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir.    I  mean  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — I  am  speakins:  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  have  not  vet  come  to  Mr. 
Hall. 

A. — Excuse  me :  I  thought  you  meant  my  conversation  with  JMr. 
Hall.  I  want  to  rectify  that.  ^  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hall  not  to  Mr.  Sulli- 
van. 

Q. — AVhat  was  your  conversation  with  ]Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

A. — I  told  him,  I  believe,  a  month  ago,  that  I  heard  something  in 
the  papers  of  some  charges  being  brought  against  the  park,  and  they 
would  probably  have  me  up  to  testify.  He  said :  "  All  I  want  you  is 
to  testify  and  speak  the  truth."    That  is  the  entire  conversation. 

Mr.  Baixch — Do  you  remember,  about  four  weeks  ago,  meeting  me 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  on  Merchant  street,  here?  Do  you  remember  what 
you  tokl  us  there  ? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Well,  state  what  you  told  us  there — myself.  Sullivan,  and 
three  or  four  more. 

Q. — You  asked  me  to  give  you  some  information  about  the  charges, 
and  I  told  you  to  put  me  under  oath,  and  I  would  tell  you  every- 
thing that  I  know. 

Q. — Nothing  further  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir  ;  except  that  I  didn't  want  to  testify. 

Q. — Did  vou  sav  anvthing  about  the  Commissioners? 

A.— Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q. — You  are  under  oath. 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  me,  Mr.  SulliA'an,  Captain  ,  and  three  or 

four  other  gentlemen,  right  in  ^.lerchant  street  here-— did  you  say 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  some  other  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Hall,  had  been 
after  you  not  to  testify  in  the  case  ? 

A. — No,  sir.    I  don't  recollect. 

Mr.  Carson — You  were  requested  by  Commissioner  Sullivan  to 
tell  all  you  knew  about  park  matters  ? 

A. — He  only  told  me  that  if  they  got  me  up,  for  me  to  testify 
according  to  the  truth.  I  have  been  employed  chiefly  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  in  laying  out  the  walks,  laying  out  everything,  surveying 
the  place,  superintending  the  Avorks,  and  tendering  my  reports  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Commissioners. 

Q. — Have  you  superintended  much  grading  there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  attended  to  the  grading  there  chiefly? 
A. — Mr.  Hall  and  myself. 

Q. — Have  you,  as  a  civil  engineer,  always  been  satisfied  that  the 
cuttings,  gradings,  excavations,  and  embankments,  that  you  have 
made,  were  the  most  economical  that  could  be  made  there? 

A. — If  I  had  not  been  satisfied  to  that  effect,  I  would  not  order  it; 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  so.  or  else  I  had  all  the  control  of  the 
work,  and  would  not  have  ordered  these  things  to  be  done  that  waj^ 
There  must  be  reports  monthly,  giving  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
excavated  and  graded,  and  all  work  done,  specified  in  such  monthly 
reports,  with  the  estimated  and  calculated  cost  of  each  cubic  vard,  or 
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each  square  foot  of  macadamizing  or  paving;  anything  we  done 
there  must  be  in  the  office ;  and  you  can  see  out  of  these  reports 
exactly  what  every  piece  of  w^ork  done  out  there  has  cost.  Such 
things  must  be  on  hie,  from  the  very  commencement,  up  to  relin- 
quishing my  charge  out  there. 

Q. — Have  you  got  any  contract  out  there  now? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  got  contract  on  streets  out  there.  I  never 
done  any  contract  work  for  the  park. 

Q. — Is  Mr.  Sullivan  interested  in  any  contracts  you  are  interested 
in,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

A. — That  is  private  matters.    I  don't  know  as  I  can  answer  it. 

Q. — I  shall  ask  for  a  categorical  answer. 

A. — I  decline  to  answer. 

Q. — Is  any  other  Commissioner,  or  is  Mr.  Hall,  or  is  Mr.  Fleming 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  that  you  may  have 
now,  or  have  had  during  the  time  you  have  been  employed  th^re  ? 

A. — I  had  no  contract  while  I  was  employed  at  the  jjark. 

Mr.  Sullivan — Well,  now. 

A. — These  are  private  matters,  and  I  don't  see  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  answer  any  such  questions.  I  am  not  supposed  to  answer 
any  questions  that  concern  my  own  private  business,  for  nobody,  and 
will  not  do  it.    I  decline  to  answer  such  questions. 

Mr.  Carson — What  contracts  have  you  on  hand  now? 

A. — I  have  no  park  contracts  on  hand ;  no  contracts  from  the 
Park  Commissioners. 

Q. — What  contracts  have  you  on  hand  now? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  I  have  to  answer  these  questions. 

Q. — I  ask  you  the  question,  sir,  and  you  will  have  to  answer  it. 

A. — The  contracts  are  on  file  in  the  Street  Superintendent's  office. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that  question.  I  repeat  it.  What  con- 
tracts have  you  on  hand  now  ? 

A. — I  can't  think  of  all  of  them. 

Q. — Well,  specify  some  of  them. 

A. — Grading  Washington  street,  between  Octavia  and  Laguna — 
macadamizing  the  same;  grading  Taylor  street,  between  Green  and 
Vallejo  ;  grading  two  fifty-vara  lots,  adjoining;  grading  Jones  street, 
between  Union  and  FillDert;  grading  fifty-vara  lot  at  Jones  street; 
constructing  a  stone  wall,  and  grading  tw^o  fifty-vara  lots  on  the 
corner  of  Union  and  Taylor ;  grading  Staniel  street,  between  Fulton 
and  Fell — macadamizing  the  same;  grading  Staniel  street,  between 
Oak  and  Fell — macadamizing  the  same.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 
Those  are  city  contracts. 

Q. — Have  you  any  contracts  with  private  individuals? 

A. — There  are  some  private  contracts  there,  and  some  city  con- 
tracts. 

Q. — Have  you  any  contract  with  Commissioner  Sullivan,  in  his 
individual  capacity? 

A. — I  decline  to  answer  that  question.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  a  con- 
tract for  grading  Seventh  street — Staniel  street,  from  Fulton  to  Brod- 
erick. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  contract  you  have  with  Mr.  Sullivan? 

A. — And  Waller  street,  between  Staniel  and  Clayton.  Those  are 
the  only  contracts  I  have  with  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  don't  know  but  I 
have  to  specify  a  little  error  I  made  here  in  stating  I  got  these  con- 
tracts with  Mr.  Sullivan.    I  would  state  I  got  these  contracts  with 
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Thomas  L.  Rutherford.  I  believe  they  are  in  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ruth- 
erford's name.  Probably  Mr.  Rutherford  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  son-in- 
law.    I  don't  want  to  have  that  misunderstood. 

il. — Have  you  any  other  agreement,  contract,  or  business  relation 
of  any  kind  whatever,  with  Eugene  L.  Sullivan? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baisch — Do  you  remember  one  time  you  told  me  and  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, if  called  on  the  committee,  you  would  testify  to  the  same  thing 
you  stated  there? 

A. — I  told  you  if  I  am  under  oath  I  will  speak  the  truth. 

Q. — Didn't  you  say  you  would  sustain  what  you  told  before? 

A. — 1  can't  recollect. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  a  monument  out  there  in  the 
Park,  that  the  engineer  set  down  for  giving  the  grade? 

A. — I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q. — You  know  what  a  monument  is? 

A. — I  do.    What  do  you  mean  by  lowering  it? 

Q. — Did  you  ever  talk  to  a  man  about  lowering  the  monument? 
Did  you  offer  him  five  hundred  dollars  to  lower  a  monument? 

A. — I  have  not  got  five  hundred  dollars  to  throw  away. 

Mr.  Carson — That  is  not  the  point.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Man. 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q. — Did  you  at  any  time  have  a  conversation  with  him  concerning 
a  certain  stone  monument? 
A. — Not  that  I  can  recollect. 
Q. — Called  a  city  monument? 
A  . — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  propose  to  him  you  and  he  could  make  five  hun- 
dred dollars  by  lowering  that  monument? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  see  how"  I  could  make  it. 

Q. — Didn't  you  explain  to  Mr.  Man  that  a  certain  amount  of  filling- 
being  done  at  the  the  contract  calling  for  the  filling  to  be  done 

up  to  a  certain  line — that  by  lowering  this  monument,  and  so  saving 
the  contract,  on  the  filling  in  of  a  certain  amount,  that  the  sum  of 
live  hundred  doHars  could  be  made  by  you  and  him? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  didn't  say  that,  and  if  Mr.  Man  says  it,  you  put  it 
down  he  is  a  liar. 

Q. — I  ask  you  did  you  ever  say  that? 

A. — No,  sir.  No  such  an  occurrence  as  that  ever  took  place  in  any 
manner  whatever.  I  can't  see  how  it  could  benefit  anybody,  because 
the  thing  is  done  by  the  day's  Avork. 

Q. — Wasn't  the  first  grading  done  by  contract? 

A. — That  was  laid  out  before  I  ever  was  in  the  park. 

Q. — AVhen  did  you  leave  the  employment  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners ? 

A. — On  the  first  of  Ahiy,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  private  contracts  Mr.  Hall  had  for  the 
reclaiming  of  lands? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  was  doing  the  work  for  Mr.  Hall.  That  was  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  In  the  winter  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
While  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Park  Commission,  I  superintended 
the  whole  work — done  the  whole  work. 

Q. — Were  any  of  the  men,  teams,  or  materials,  in  the  employ  of  or 
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belonging  to  the  park,  used  in  any  way  whatever  on  this  private 
contract  or  contracts  of  Mr.  Hall  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick — Didn't  yOu  consider  you  w^ere  employed  by  the 
Commissioners? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Wasn't  yon  employed  on  it? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — How  were  you  paid  ? 

A. — Paid  by  the  month ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  a  horse  and  buggy  kept. 

Q. — Were  you  paid  anything  additional  for  your  extra  service  on 
the  private  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  paid  by  Mr.  Hall  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
whole  job.  I  was  employed  ten  days  on  it.  But  I  want  you  to  put 
that  in,  and  understand,  that  before  that  work  commenced  I  asked 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Park  Commissioners  for  fourteen  days  ; 
such  leave  of  absence  being  granted  me,  and  m}^  wages  deducted 
therefor,  and  during  that  time  I  managed  that  work.  I  can  be  found 
any  time — fifteen  hundred  and  twenty.  Clay  street. 

Thomas  McGloran  sworn : 

I  am  a  laborer.    Live  corner  of  Eddy  and  Scott ;  southwest  corner. 
I  w^as  employed  by  the  Park  Commissioners.    Been  employed  there 
three  years,  off  and  on.    Am  there  now.    My  wages  are  two  dollars  a 
day.    I  know  work  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Hall,  outside  of  park 
limits.   I  worked  on  that.   I  was  paid  by  him.   He  came  to  me  when 
he  wanted  me  for  his  own  service,  and  said :  "  Mp.c,  I  want  you  to  w^ork 
for  me  so  long."    He  didn't  say  so  long,  but  said,  I  want  you  to  work 
for  me.    I  w^orked  for  him  so  many  days  at  that  work,  and  when  I 
got  through,  he  has  paid  me  out  of  his  own  monej^  in  full.    He  said 
to  me,  when  I  was  going  to  work :  "  After  you  get  through  with  me  you 
can  go  back  to  the  park."    This  was  a  contract  he  had  for  the  last  two 
years.    He  also  paid  me  in  cash  for  that  work.    He  paid  at  the  rate  I 
of  two  dollars  a  day  in  coin,  and  I  come  dowm  here  and  got  the  bal-  n 
ance.    I  would  get  what  was  coming  to  me  when  I  worked  for  the  u 
park.    I  have  seen  trees  chopped  down,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  i 
no  necessity  for  cutting  them  down.    I  could  not  tell  how  many  was  I 
cut  down.    A  good  many  was  put  out  in  the  desert,  covering  over  \ 
the  sand.    They  were  pine,  gum,  and  cypress.    They  w^ere  fine,  It 
healthy-looking  trees.     Must  have  been  all  of  three  or  four  years  d 
since  they  were  planted.    I  know  of  stakes  having  been  cut  down. 
I  could  not  tell  how  many.    Must  have  been  more  than  a  thousand. 
All  of  three  thousand  and  more;  because  every  tree  had  a  stake. 
They  could  not  have  been  pulled  up  very  well.    A  great  many  of 
them  were  down  eighteen  inches,  I  think. 

o: 

J.  G.  BpvAdy  sworn  :  f' 
I  am  a  contractor.  Live  at  six  hundred  and  eight  Third  street.  I 
have  had  business  with  the  Park  Commissioners.  I  remember  a  con- 
tract made  with  Kenny.  I  was  afterwards  assigned  that  contract.  I 
received  what  you  call  extra  pay.  The  assignment  was  made  to  me 
on  the  fourth  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  What 
they  call  extra  pay  in  the  park,  extra  work  or  something.  I  received 
that.    That  was  between  Mr.  Kenny  and  them.    I  don't  know  about 
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it  exactly.  I  paid  the  sum  of  live  liundrecl  dollars  for  a  contract,  at 
tlie  request  of  B.  Kenny.  I  paid  it  to  T.  P.  Reardon,  on  the  fourth 
of  Octol3er,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  day  I  got  the 
money,  right  in  the  office,  when  I  drew  this  extra  pay  from  the  park. 
I  am  unable  to  tell  the  purpose  I  paid  it  for.  Mr.  Kenny  made  some 
exi)lanation  and  told  me  the  theory  and  so  so.  He  had  some  trouble 
getting  this  amount  of  money.  He  had  two  extra  bills  that  was  not 
in  the  contract  at  all;  extra  work  amounted  to  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents,  and  he  could  not 
get  it,  as  I  understood  from  his  (Kenny's)  story  to  me,  and  he  gave 
me  the  assignment  of  it.  I  dont  know  how  it  was.  I  paid  the  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  it  was,  as  I  understood  it,  on  my  getting  the 
money. 

(I. — In  other  words,  were  you  given  to  understand  that  in  order  to 
obtain  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty- 
eiglu  cents  for  extra  work,  you  or  he  were  compelled  to  pay  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars? 

A. — That  is  the  way  I  understood  it  from  B.  Kenny.    He  told  me 
that  Keardon  should  receive  that  money  from  me  and  in  his  pres- 
ence, Kenny,  Eeardon,  and  all,  when  I  drew  it,  in  the  Auditor's 
office.    Reardon  attended  with  me  at  the  Treasurer's  office  when  I 
drew  the  money,  and  I  paid  over  to  him  the  five  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Reardon  at  that  time  made  no  explanation  to  me:  I  don't  know 
as  he  said  anything;  he  simply  took  the  money;  I  don't  know  what 
he  did  with  it.    I  bought  some  wood  from  John  Do^de;  I  got  a  good 
deal  of  wood,  and  I  paid  him  sixty  dollars,  I  think,  and  fifty  dollars; 
I  don't  know — a  couple  of  payments.    I  could  not  tell  where  the 
wood  came  from,  only  by  hearsay:  it  was  delivered  to  me  at  my  own 
li-'use;  it  was  more  than  a  year  ago.    I  could  tell  you  the  date  of 
yment  by  my  books,  but  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  now.    I  have  never 
■n  a  bidder  on  any  contract  by  the  Park  Commissioners.    I  have 
ide  out  bids  for  B.  Kenny.    They  were  presented;  three  of  them 
linr  one  contract — one  in  John  W.  Kelly's  name,  the  other  James 
I  Hamilton,  and  one  in  Kenny's  own,  that  was  blank.    Kenny's  bid 
is  blank.    The  contract  was  avrarded  to  Kenny.    The  work  bid 
■on  was  in  the  i)ark :  that  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  yard;  it 
>  cutting  in  sand.    I  don't  know  if  it  was  blank  when  presented ; 
1  made  it  in  blank  ;  what  was  done  when  it  left  me  I  can't  tell.  It 
Iwas  put  in  an  envelope;  I  don't  think  it  was  sealed.    The  other  bids 
h  ft  my  hands  the  same  time  as  this;  all  made  out  together,  and 
livered  to  B.  Kenny. 

I'^KAXK  Rasedale  sworn  : 

1  am  a  gardener;  live  corner  of  Broderick  and  McAllister.  Have 
•n  employed  on  the  park  as  gardener.  I  have  been  a  gardener  for 
I  lie  last  sixteen  years.  I  have  cut  ofi"  a  great  number  of  stakes,  by 
order  from  the  head  gardener;  the  number  I  can't  tell,  but  three  or 
four  thousand.  They  were  d rawed  to  the  yard  and  pointed  to  be 
iised  again.  Other  stakes  are  substituted  in  their  places  now,  not 
immediately.  Trees  were  destro3xd  by  reason  of  stakes  having  been 
cut  away  from  them  :  there  is  a  good  number,  but  I  can't  tell  how 
many;  about  a  hundred,  I  will  say,  I  have  taken  away.  There 
are  other  men  employed  in  the  same  business.  I  have  taken  away  a 
hundred  myself  that  were  broken  down  and  destroyed  b}'  reason  of 
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stakes  being  cnt  away  from  them.    I  know  of  trees  having  been  cu|j 
down ;  they  were  brought  out  to  the  beacli ;  they  were  cutted  off  bj 
the  axe ;  they  were  pines,  cypresses,  acacias,  eucalyptus,  and  differen' 
kinds;  they  were  from  three  to  four  years  old!    The  average  valu6 
of  them  I  can't  tell.    I  am  acquainted  with  the  value  of  trees,  bui 
not  much  in  California.    The  reason  I  had  for  cutting  the  trees  dowr  i 
was  because  there  was  too  many,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  in  th( 
right  place.    Other  trees  were  planted  in  the  same  localities,  abouj 
the  same  kind  we  had  cut.    I  know  of  trees  being  allowed  to  deca^ 
and  lost  through  neglect  to  irrigate.    There  is  a  nursery  of  cypresses 
yet,  but  I  believe  the  greatest  portion  of  them  are  destroyed  now. 
They  were  planted  before  I  came,  and  I  have  heard  to  be  something 
like  sixteen  thousand.    They  are  all  alive  yet.    They  are  not  much 
use.    They  are  planted  too  close,  and  left  a  year  or  two  too  long,  so 
that  they  are  now  almost  valueless.    They  can  be  used  for  stakes; 
and  they  are  intended  to  make  stakes  out  of  them;  I  don't  know 
who  is  to  blame  for  that.    I  am  still  in  the  employ  of  the  park; 
wages,  sixty  dollars  a  month.    I  never  done  work  for  Mr.  Hall,  or 
any  body  else,  outside  of  the  park,  while  there. 

Patrick  Owens  sworn : 

I  was  the  first  two  years  Park-keeper,  and  same  time  plant  trees 
and  raise  seeds;  nurseryman.  I  was  appointed  first,  seventeenth  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one;  went  out  there  and 
have  been  there  ever  since.  Park-keeper  was  taken  away  from  me 
and  I  have  been  raising  trees  since,  and  am  nurseryman.  My  wages 
were  seventy-five  dollars,  until  last  July  it  was  cut  down  to  sixty 
dollars.  I  get  sixty  dollars  now.  I  live  at  the  park.  I  raised  all 
the  trees  raised  there.  I  could  not  say  how  many  cypress  trees  I 
raised  there.  I  don't  think  there  was  quite  fifteen  thousand  alto- 
gether. I  suppose  there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  now,  down  in 
the  old  nursery — five  thousand  any  how — and  they  have  been  neg- 
lected. They  might  be  all  planted  out,  but  now  they  have  got  so 
close  together  it  is  difficult  taking  them  out,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  out  every  other  one ;  one  might  be  cut  down  and  the  other 
taken  up. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  a  large  lot  of  cypress  trees  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  become  almost  useless? 

A. — Yes,  the  ones  I  am  talking  about;  they  are  in  that  patch  down 
near  the  office.  They  have  been  allowed  to  grow  too  long.  It  must 
be  the  chief  gardener's  fault,  or  Superintendent's;  I  don't  know  whose 
fault  it  is.  They  could  have  been  used  last  year,  and  they  could  this 
year,  about  half  of  them.  There  has  been  a  few  cypress  trees  pur- 
chased and  set  out,  of  different  kinds,  none  of  the  same  character 
as  these  I  spoke  of.  That  is  Monterey  cj^press.  These  few  purchased 
were  what  we  call  silver,  or  white  cypress.  The  Monterey  cypress 
flourishes  in  the  park.  I  should  think  there  were  places  on  the  park 
where  these  cypresses  could  be  used,  but  my  business  was  inside  the 
nursery,  not  outside ;  so  what  has  been  down  outside  I  could  not 
swear  to.  I  have  been  a  gardener  fourteen  years.  Learned  the  busi- 
ness in  the  States,  and  ever  since  I  came  here.  The  head  gardener  is 
Mr.  Poppie,  or  Poppa.  I  don't  think  he  knows  anything  about 
raising  trees.  Landscape  gardening  I  don't  profess  to  know  anj^- 
thing  about,  therefore  I  can't  say.    He  has  charge  of  all  the  trees.  I 
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on't  think  he  has  been  successful  in  tree-raising.  I  have  not  sowed 
ny  seed  since  last  May.  He  has  a  boy  there,  and  he  has  learned 
lim  the  business:  my  business  is  merely  watering  the  trees  in  the 
ursery  and  tilling  the  ground  since.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
iipine  seed  ;  I  know  they  have  had  lupine  seed  there. 

William  Collie  sworn : 

I  am  a  gardener  and  nurseryman :  do  business  at  eighteen  Post 
treet :  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  over  thirty  years.  Don't 
emember  signing  a  petition  :  may  have  done  so.  Have  been  to  the 
ark  frequently;  I  liave  examined  it  professionally.  I  think  the  nur- 
ery  has  been  conducted  well.  The  tree-planting  I  don't  admire :  I 
hink  it  is  done  with  no  judgment — neither  in  selection  or  arrange- 

'  aent  of  the  plants — not  suitable  localities.    I  have  no  other  reason 
3r  that  opinion.   I  have  seen  the  cypress  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  also 

'  >lanted  some  myself,  in  Jetlerson  Square,  presented  by  the  Commis- 
ioners  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco;  they  are  Monterey  cypress; 

■  hey  flourish  in  that  locality. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  manager  of  that 
>ark,  if  he  had  cut  down  many  hundreds  of  trees — cypress,  blue  gum, 
nd  pine — that  had  been  planted  there,  and  remained  for  three  and 
our  years;  l)een  raised  that  length  of  time — if  he  had  cut  those  trees 
lown,  and  liauled  the  trees  so  cut  out  on  the  sand  beach  and  left 

•  hem  there  ? 

•  A. — Simply  wanton  destruction,  I  should  say.  I  can't  give  any 
'  ther  opinion  than  that. 

Q. — When  stakes  supporting  trees  are  eighteen  inches  in  the 
;  round,  do  you  consider  it  good  management  to  cut  those  stakes  off 
'  *'ith  an  ax  ? 

•  A. — I  consider  it  equal  to  destroying  a  tree  in  this  climate.  That 
'  3  my  experience  in  San  Francisco. 

-•  Q. — Is  there  any  necessity  in  cutting  those  stakes  at  all  ? 
;  A. — No;  I  should  say  not. 

'  (^. — Is  it  difiicult  to  pull  up  a  stake  that  is  only  eighteen  inches  in 

•  he  ground. 

A. — No,  sir.    I  should  call  it  wanton  folly;  I  don't  know  what  else 

•  0  call  it.    To  leave  eighteen  inches  of  a  stake  in  the  ground  I  don't 
hink  would  either  benefit  or  injure,  as  near  as  I  can  understand.  I 

1  :now  there  were  circulars  around  the  city;  I  don't  recollect  signing 
»  hem  ;  I  may  have,  without  remembering. 

i 

i   Henry  Stewart  sworn  : 

■•    Jam  a  gardener  and  nurseryman.    Reside  on  Geary,  between  Brod- 
'  k  and  Devisadero.    I  have  no  recollection  of  signing  any  paper, 
ve  been  a  gardener  and  nurseryman  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
welve  years.    I  don't  know  anything  about  the  management  of 
'  iden  Gate  Park. 
'I      — Suppose  that  the  manager  of  a  park  had  cut  down  several 
nnidred  trees — pines,  cypress  and  blue  gum — that  had  been  planted 
l  e,  and  raised  for  three  or  four  years,  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
i  t  s  so  cut  down  and  carried  them  out  to  the  sand  beach  and  thrown 
lit  ni  there,  what  is  your  opinion  of  such  an  action  ? 

A. — Well,  I  should  think,  unless  the  trees  are  too  thick,  it  was  cer- 
aiiily  wanton  destruction. 
Q. — Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  same  locality  in  which  these  trees 
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were  cut,  that  other  trees  of  similar  character  had  been  plantd 
shortly  afterwards? 

A. — I  should  see  no  reason  for  it  whatever. 

Q. — Suppose  that  the  manager  of  that  park  has  between  two  an! 
three  thousand  stakes,  supporting  trees,  chopped  off,  leaving  the  trea 
to  stand  alone,  what  is  your  opinion  of  that? 

A. — Well,  I  should  think  that  was  about  the  most  foolish  thing  a  mai 
ever  could  do  in  a  climate  like  this.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any 
thing  much  worse  than  that.  I  should  consider  it  equivalent  to  th 
destruction  of  the  trees.  Stakes  are  all  the  way  from  three  or  fou 
feet  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet. 

Q. — Suppose  these  stakes  are  cut  off  and  then  pointed  again,  i 
there  any  particular  advantage  in  that — any  economy? 

A. — None,  whatever. 

Q.^ — What  would  you  consider  it? 

A. — I  consider  it  destruction  of  the  first  degree. 

Q. — When  a  stake  has  been  inserted  in  the  ground  eighteen  inches 
is  it  better  to  pull  it  up  or  chop  it  off? 

A. — Take  and  pull  it  up,  hy  all  means,  if  you  want  to  use  the  stak 
again. 

Francis  E.  Fautsch  sworn. 

My  business  is  landscape  gardener;  practiced  it  since  infancy.  I 
is  my  business  at  present!  Practiced  that  business  in  California  fron 
after  the  excitement  in  the  gold  mines  ;  probably  after  eighteen  hun 
dred  and  fifty-five.  I  reside  corner  of  Polk  and  Bush.  I  examinee 
Golden  Gate  Park  about  four  years  ago ;  went  purposely  to  criticis( 
it.  Plave  not  examined  it  since.  It  made  me  sick  to  look  at  it.  '. 
examined  it  thoroughly;  made  a  critical  examination.  I  lookec 
at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  landscape  gardener.  They  have  done  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  they  should  have  done,  in  regard  to  everything 
They,  in  the  first  place,  cut  through  the  hills — the  very  thing  thej 
ought  to  spare,  in  order  to  show  the  main  beauty  of  the  locality 
Then  they  filled  it;  run  into  it  at  great  expense;  run  a  road  into  it 
A  real  landscape  artist  would  select  the  rising  ground  to  lay  the 
roads  out.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  lay  it  out.  If  he  has  not  go 
artistic  feelings  about  it,  of  course,  he  cannot  avoid  it.  He  is  like  ac 
engine-driver — he  v\dll  run  it  right  through.  It  was  done  througl: 
perfect  ignorance.  If  a  level  road  W'as  desired,  instead  of  breaking' 
into  the  hills,  a  landscape  gardener,  in  the  first  place,  after  viewins 
the  ground  and  prospects,  and  seeing  where  it  would  go  to  best 
advantage,  would  then  run  his  road  inside,  so  as  to  show  its  beauty, 
If  there  is  any  defects,  he  wull  conceal  those  defects,  and  find  the 
beauty  there  is  in  it.  He  spoiled  them  b}^  running  the  road  into  it, 
and  showed  the  defects.  He  done  exactly  the  reverse  of  everything 
One  rule  in  laying  out  a  park  is  to  keep  always  away  from  the  edges 
Run  the  road  away  from  the  edges  of  the  park,  so  as  not  to  show  thi 
outside,  because  the  outside  cannot  be  expected  to  be  laid  out  in  such 
style  as  inside.  At  the  time  I  made  this  examination,  I  believe,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  had 
been  spent  there,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
I  could  have  done  to  perfection  the  same  work,  because  I  would  not 
have  it  spoilt.  In  fact,  to  bring  it  to  its  perfection  again  would  cost 
more  than  it  cost  before,  and  be  very  difficult,  even  with  the  money. 
I  don't  consider  the  trees  have  been  planted  to  produce  the  highest 


and  best  results.  In  the  first  place,  yon  must  know  the  nature  ot, 
and  the  locality,  and  the  climate,  and  which  is  the  best  to  plant.  If 
you  plant  deciduous  trees  on  a  sand-drift,  of  course  they  will  die. 
There  are,  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  trees,  and  from  the  first 
I  know  these  trees  could  not  live.  Th^re  are  certain  trees  that  will 
live  there.  Another  thing,  they  planted  them  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  planting.  A  landscape  artist  should  study  the  locality  where 
he  is  going  to  plant,  and  know  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  is  going  to 
produce  there.  The  proper  results  have  not  been  produced.  He 
does  not  know  harmony  in  the  first  place,  because  he  plants  a  pine, 
a  rigid  tree,  there,  and  a  drooping  tree — just  like  having  a  horse  and 
a  cow  in  a  buggy — for  there  is  harmony  in  every  art,  and  especially 
in  landscape. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  Board  of  Super- 
visors' rooms. 


Sax  Feaxcisco.  January  loth.  1876. 

Present — Hons.  D.  C.  Sullivan.  Carson.  Broderick,  Barber,  and 
Raiscli. 

Mr.  Carson — In  justice  to  this  committee,  and  in  consideration  of 
certain  reflections  that  have  been  cast  on  the  recent  action  of  the 
committee  by  some  portion  of  the  press  of  this  city — while  I  have 
regarded  and  desire  to  be  advised  largely  by  the  press,  still,  in  con- 
sideration of  these  facts,  I  desire  to  say  this  much,  and  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  entire  committee,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Chairman,  that  we  were  appointed  on  this  committee,  and  came 
here  to  San  Francisco,  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the  details  of 
the  park,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  mode  or  manner 
in  which  the  work  has  been  done  there;  absolutely  without  any 
whatever  of  the  manner  in  which  the  finances  had  been  managed, 
or  in  which  the  public  property  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  officers  by  them  appointed  had  been  disposed  of. 
Now,  at  one  of  our  earliest  meetings  I  was  certainly  afraid  to  begin 
an  investigation  while  I  myself  was  in  such  a  position.  The  major- 
ity of  the  committee  agreed  to  that  proposition  also :  and  I  wish 
to  say  in  this  connection  that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise 
indeed  had  this  committee,  representing  the  people,  come  here  and 
attempted  an  investigation  of  a  subject  the  details  of  which  they 
were  in  utter  ignorance  of.  For  instance,  the  Commissioners,., their 
officers,  those  parties  employed  on  the  park,  have  for  years  been 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  park,  and  of  its  management  and 
expenditure,  and  use  of  public  money  and  property  thereof.  What 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  this  committee  have  put  to  any  one 
of  those  Commissioners  or  ofiicers?  Absolutely  none.  Could  I 
have  asked,  for  instance — would  it  have  been  proper  for  me  to  ask, 
as  one  of  this  committee — a  Commissioner,  or  superintendent,  or 
employe,  '*  Do  you  know  of  anything  wrong  having  been  committed 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  park?"  \Vliat  sense  would 
there  have  been  in  that?  Therefore,  considering  the  further  fact 
that  this  investigation  is  assumed  at  least  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
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people,  and  no  definite  charges,  no  specific  charges,  have  been  mad' 
it  became,  I  think,  our  duty,  with  that  regard  to  the  interests  of  th 
people  that  we  claim  to  have,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  properly  an! 
intelligently  investigate  this  whole  matter,  and  learn  if  there  wfi 
anything  wrong  in  it.  For  that  purpose,  and  with  that  motive,  an 
w^ith  that  end  in  view,  I  favored  this  secret  investigation,  that  li£\ 
now  continued  for  two  days.  Certain  facts  have  been  brought  to  th 
attention  of  the  committee  through  that  secret  investigation.  Th 
committee  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  information  throug 
that  investigation,  and  we  now  desire  to  receive  the  explanations  c 
the  officers  of  the  park  concerning  these  matters  that  have  bee 
brought  to  our  attention.  This  much,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  explanj: 
tion  of  the  course  that  the  committee  have  pursued. 

3Ir.  Broderick — Inasmuch  as  we  have  received,  in  our  investigatioi 
which  has  been  private,  sufficient  to  justify  an  investigation  to  b 
made  in  regard  to  park  affairs,  in  accordance  with  the  authorit 
vested  in  us  by  the  Assemblj^,  I  wish  to  move  now,  before  proceec 
ing  diWy  further,  that  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  that  ma 
be  brought  before  us  here,  the  examination  be  intrusted  to  the  banc 
of  Mr.  Carson,  of  the  committee.  He  has  more  experience  in  sue 
matters  than  any  other  member  of  the  committee,  probably,  and,  i 
a  matter  of  economy  of  time,  I  make  this  motion,  hoping  the  con 
mittee  will  agree  to  it,  so  that  we  can  pursue  the  examination  in 
proper  way  and  expeditious  manner. 

Motion  carried. 

William  Alvord  sworn,  examined : 

By  Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  occupation  and  residence? 

A. — I  am  in  the  banking  business  now\:  Vice  President  of  th 
Bank  of  California.  President  of  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Companj 
I  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I 

Q. — Are  you  or  not  a  member  of  the  Park  Conimissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  were  you  commissioned,  sir? 

A. — About  two  years  ago.  Two  years  and  a  half.  Some  time  dui 
ing  Mr.  Otis'  administration.    I  think,  about  two  years  ago. 

Q. — You  have  been  a  regular  attendant,  I  presume,  since  you  hav 
been  a  Park  Commissioner.  I  presume  you  have  attended  the  rei 
ular  meetings  of  the  Board  ? 

A. — Always,  when  a  meeting  has  been  called.  I  don't  recollec 
missing  any. 

Q. — To  what  extent  do  you  understand  the  Commissioners  go  int 
the  management  of  the  park? 

A. — Why,  they  have  the  entire  supervision  and  management  of  th 
park.    All  appointees  are  under  them,  subject  to  their  instruction^ 

Q. — With  reference  to  contracts,  for  instance? 

A. — They  are  authorized  to  make  contracts,  by  and  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  Mayor. 

Q. — With  reference  to  purchases  ? 

A. — They  are  empowered  to  order  purchases. 

Q. — Order  purchases  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  they  purchase  themselves  sometimes.  Mr.  Sullivai 
has  frequently  made  purchases,  and  sometimes  it  is  ordered  after  th 
Superintendent  has  made  it,  sometimes  the  Secretary;  always  wit! 
the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  I  believe. 
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Q. — What  has  been  the  course  usually  adopted  in  that  regard  ? 
A. — Well,  in  purchase  of  supplies,  do  you  mean  ? 
Q. — In  purchasing  supplies. 

A. — The  Superintendent  usually  reports  to  the  Commissioners 
what  supplies  are  needed,  and  the  Commissioners  order  them  pur- 
chased. 

Q. — Order  him  to  purchase  ? 

A. — Sometimes  Mr.  Sullivan  goes  and  purchases  himself.  Very 
often  numbers  of  bids  are  handed  in  for  supplies,  by  numbers  of 
parties. 

Q.— What  do  they  do'? 

A. — They  select  the  lowest  one. 

Q. — Are  those  bids  handed  in  on  advertisement  for  proposals,  or 
otherwise  ? 

A. — I  could  not  answer  that.    I  don't  recollect  if  advertised  or  not. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whtther  they  advertised  or  not? 

A. — I  dont  recollect. 

Q. — Still  bids  are  handed  in  frequently? 

A. — Yes,  we  solicit  bids  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  prices. 

Q. — How  do  you  solicit  bids  ? 

A. — Send  word  around,  may  be  adA'ertise,  for  all  I  know.  If  it 
was  any  work  in  macadamizing,  of  course  it  would  be  ach^ertised. 

Q. — Now,  with  reference  to  appointees  :  who  of  your  officers  do  the 
Commissioners  appoint  ? 

A. — They  appoint  the  Superintendent  and  Engineer,  the  Secretary, 
and  you  may  say  all  of  them :  because  their  names  are  submitted, 
the  gardener  and  the  kee^jers.  and  all  that,  are  all  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners. 

Q. — By  whom  ? 

A. — By  various  parties,  the  same  as  the  Police  Commissioners 
receive  recjuests  from  citizens  to  appoint  men. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  get  at  is.  do  the  Commissioners  appoint 
directly  all  parties  employed  upon  the  park? 

A. — I  think  they  do,  all  except  perhaps  some  of  the  laboring  men, 
and  them  the  Superintendent  appoints  at  the  request,  probably,  of  a 
Commi.-sioner.  For  instance,  when  there  is  a  force  being  put  on  to 
grading  work,  I  may  know  three  or  four  men  I  would  like  to  have 
appointed — Mr.  Sitllivan.  Mr.  McLane.  all  send  requests  to  put  on 
such  men. 

Q. — In  that  event  the  Superintendent  appoints'? 

A. — He  appoints,  but  appoints  under  the  direction  of  ourselves, 
except  as  he  occasionally  employs  men  that  have  not  been  recom- 
mended. 

_Q. — Which  of  your  officers  out  there  are  appointed  by  Mr.  Hall 
himself — by  the  Superintendent,  as  you  say? 
A. — I  don't  know  a  single  one. 

Q. — Then  you  would  have  us  to  understand  that  the  Commis- 
sioners appoint  everybody? 

A. — They  know  of  every  appointment  made. 

Q. — I  am  not  a.sking  you  that.  I  am  asking  you  whether  the 
appointment  was  made  by  the  Commissioner.  I  am  not  asking  sim- 
ply for  personal  private  knowledge  of  the  absolute  act? 

A. — I  an.swer  that  in  this  way :  when  the  Superintendent  has 
appointed  any  man  the  Commissioners  indorse  and  approve  of  it. 
He  may  have  appointed  men ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  has. 
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Q. — At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Commissioners,  or  individ- 
ually? 

A. — No;  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — What  is  recognized  among  the  Commissioners  as  their  duty,, 
with  reference  to  personal  supervision  of  the  park  ? 

A. — Well,  the  Commissioners,  I  will  say,  in  that — for  more  than 
two  years  I  have  been  there  five  or  six  times  a  week ;  not  less  than 
that ;  almost  every  day,  excepting  Sundays,  and  occasionally  on  Sun- 
day. I  have  not  heeii  able  to  do  that  since  the  panic  here ;  financial 
troubles — of  course  that  interrupted  me.  Since  then  I  have  been 
there  only  twice  a  week.    Before  that  at  least  five  or  six  times  a  week. 

Q. — What  has  been  the  average  length  of  time  spent  by  you  on 
each  visit  to  the  park  ? 

A. — Well,  the  entire  visit  would  not  be  more  than  about  two  hours. 

Q. — Going  and  coming  included,  or  two  hours  absolutely  in  the 
park  ? 

A. — Well,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  park  ;  not  alwaj^s  so 
long  as  that  in  the  park.  I  could  go  out  to  the  park,  if  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  back  again,  in  about  an  hour.  I  generally  take  about 
two  hours. 

Q. — So  that  your  visits  there,  you  will  have  us  to  understand, 
average  about  an  hour  in  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so.  Sometimes  more  than  that.. 
Sometimes  I  tie.  and  walk  around  for  an  hour  or  two.  Always,  when 
there  are  gangs  of  men  at  work  making  roads,  and  so  forth,  I  visit- 
once  a  day. 

Q. — How  frequently,  during  the  two  years  you  have  been  Commis- 
sioner, have  the  entire  Board  visited  the  park  in  a  bodj^? 

A. — I  don't  know.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  myself  have  met  often  out 
there;  but  the  entire  Board — I  could  not  answer  that  question;  I 
don't  know  how  often. 

Q. — How  often  have  you  and  Mr.  Sullivan  met  there? 

A. — I  couldn't  say;  frequently.  There  never  was  any  occasion  to 
meet;  no  trials  going  on  before  the  Court. 

Q. — When  any  work — when  any  macadamizing  has  been  proposed, 
in  what  manner  has  it  been  determined  upon  to  do  it? 

A. — AVell,  I  suppose,  work  of  macadamizing — you  speak  of  build- 
ing roads,  and  so  forth  ?  We  hire  men,  and  send  out,  and  set  them 
to  work  in  our  own  quarry ;  have  our  own  teamster  to  haul,  and 
build  ourselves. 

Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  that,  particularly.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
work  itself.  In  what  manner  is  the  motion  determined  to  do  that 
work  ? 

A. — Determine  to  do  it  in  their  meetings  at  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners' office,  here. 

Q. — Upon  what  basis  have  you  usually  acted  in  such  cases? 

A. — Basis  of  information  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  and 
Engineer — is  that  what  you  refer  to  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  commit- 
tee the  manner  in  which  subjects  are  suggested  to  you  as  Commis- 
sioners, and  treated  by  you  afterwards?  I  will  refer,  for  example,  to 
that  large  cut  that  has  been  made  there.    Take  that,  for  example. 

A. — I  think  that  cut  was  mostly  made  before  I  was  there.  With 
regard  to  construction  of  most  of  those  roads,  it  was  done  before  my 
time ;  done  during  the  administration  of  Butterworth  and  Selby,  and 
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ijiake  a  more  easy  grade  on  the  road  to  the  beach,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  the  material  for  constructing  the  road  beyond  there.  But 
we  found  it  would  be  such  a  deep  and  heavy  expense,  and  so  ex- 
pensive, they  buih  a  road  over  the  hill  temporarih\ 

Q. — Well,  has  any  large  job  been  undertaken  on  that  park  since 
you  have  been  Commissioner? 

A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — Then,  since  you  have  been  Commissioner,  you  have  only  been 
carrying  out  the  plans? 
A. — Of  my  predecessors. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Engineer? 

A. — His  duties  as  a  general  superintendent  of  the  park  and  as  an 
engineer;  to  draw  maps  and  plans,  and  submit  them  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  their  approval  and  indorsement.  Maps  and  plans  of  the 
park  were  drawn  and  perfected  before  I  was  one  of  the  Commission. 

Q. — What  other  duties  has  he  got  to  perform. 

A. — I  said  general  superintendent  and  engineer.  All  the  duties 
are  consolidated  in  that.  All  the  men  are  subject  to  his  orders,  and 
all  under  him.  We  hold  him  responsible  for  the  well  preservation 
of  the  ])ark. 

Q. — You  look  upon  him,  then,  as  the  executive  ofhcer  of  the  Com- 
missioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  didn't  satisfy  us  we  should  discharge  him 
it  once.    We  hold  him  personally  responsible  for  anything  wrong. 

J.  T.  Fleming  sworn,  examined: 

By  Mr.  Carson — Are  you  employed  by  the  Park  Commissioners, 
md  if  so,  in  what  capacity? 
A. — Employed  by  the  Park  Commissioners  as  Secretary. 
Q. — Since  when  ? 

A. — First  beginning,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one — about 
lune,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
(2. — Have  you  been  Secretary  since  that  time  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  salary  ? 

A. — Seventy-five  dollars  a  month  until  the  first  of  January,  eigh- 
.een  hundred  and  seventy-four,  I  was  raised  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
Q. — That  is  your  salary  to-day? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  old  are  you,  now? 

A. — I  was  twenty-three  years  old  the  twentieth  of  last  Xovember. 
Q. — You  have  possession,  I  presume,  of  all  the  books  and  papers 
md  records  of  the  Commission  ? 
A. — I  have. 

Q. — Can  you  furnish  this  committee  with  a  full  list  of  the  officers 
►f  that  Commission? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 

A. — T  will  have  to  make  a  statement  from  my  books. 

Q. — You  have  not  your  books  here? 

1A. — No,  sir. 
Q. — Well,  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  witness  be 
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instructed  to  bring  here  the  record  book  of  minutes  of  the  Commis 
sioners,  and  the  cash  book  and  ledger.    How  many  books  are  there? 

A. — Record-journal,  ledger,  record  of  demands,  bill  book,  bond 
book,  check  book,  and  voucher  book,  and  several  minor  books. 

Q. — Large  books,  are  they  ? 

A. — Well,  the  minute  book  is  the  largest  of  them. 
Q. — You  could  bring  them  without  any  inconvenience  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  may  as  well  bring  them  all  that  you  have  mentioned.  I 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  be  instructed  to  bring  the  books 
before  the  committee. 

A. — Do  you  wish  to  have  them  right  away  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

William  H.  Hall  sworn,  examined : 
By  Mr.  Carson — What  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold  under  the 
Park  Commissioners  ? 

A. — I  am  Superintendent  and  Engineer. 
Q. — How  long  have  you  been  so? 

A. — I  have  been  employed  by  the  month  since  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Previous  to  that  time  I  had  a  contract  to 
do  some  surveying,  and  did  some  little  job  work  for  the  Commission 

Q. — What  was  your  salary  at  that  time  ? 

A. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Just  state,  if  you  please,  whether  or  not  it  has  been  increased^ 
and  when  ? 

A. — It  has  been  increased,  but  I  can't  state  the  dates  now.  It  was 
increased  some  time  afterwards  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
and  since  then  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — How  long  has  it  been  four  hundred  dollars? 

A. — Less  than  a  year  I  think. 

Q. — Were  there  at  any  time  any  other  privileges — any  privileges 
accorded  to  you  in  addition  to  your  salary;  if  so,  state  what? 

A. — While  I  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and 
while  I  received  three  hundred  dollars  a  month,  I  was  allowed 
thirty-three  dollars  a  month,  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  in  town. 

Q. — That  stopped  when,  if  at  all  ? 

A. — During  that  same  time — to  answer  the  question  still  further, 
during  that  same  time,  I  was  allowed  to  keep  a  horse  at  the  park  if 
necessary.  That  stopped  at  the  time ;  that  is,  the  thirty-three  dol 
lars  a  month  stopped  at  the  time  my  salary  was  increased  to  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  was  then  allowed  to  keep  two  horses  at  the 
park,  but  allowed  nothing  for  keeping  a  horse  in  town. 

Q. — What  are  your  duties  at  the  park  ? 

A. — Well,  sir,  I  advise  all  plans,  and  most  of  them  I  have  drawn 
myself.  I  had  a  draughtsman  employed  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
time.  I  supervise  the  work,  supervise  accounts  at  the  park,  approve 
the  pay-rolls,  let  out  the  work  generally.  A  portion  of  the  time 
when  there  was  a  large  force  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on 
I  had  an  assistant  who  did  surveying,  and  took  immediate  charge 
of  some  portion  of  the  work. 

Q. — When  you  speak  of  devising  plans,  and  laying  out  work,  are 
we  to  understand  that  you  consider  yourself  the  landscape  gardener 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  have  you  such  an  officer  outside  of  your 
self? 


A. — In  superintending  the  work  of  that  kind  it  is  necessary  for  an 
engineer  to  understand  something  of  landscape  gardening.  I  have  at 
present  a  gardener  who  is  a  landscape  gardener,  with  whom  I  con- 
1  suit  about  such  things.  During  the  first  part  of  the  work,  up  to 
within  the  last  eight  months,  I  had  no  such  assistance. 

Q. — Within  the  last  eight  months? 

A. — I  think  the  last  eight  months.  Within  a  month  or  two,  I  can 
;  say.  I  had  a  gardener  previous  to  that,  but  no  one  with  whom  I 
1  consulted,  particularly,  about  plans. 

Q. — What  is  this  gentleman's  name? 

A. — F.  W.  Poppey. 

il. — Prior  to  that  time — that  is,  before  eight  months  last  past — you 
msidered  yourself  a  landscape  gardener  of  the  Commission? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

<  I. — And  acted  in  that  capacity  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  would  state,  however,  there  was  very  little  work 
which  was  strictly  landscape  gardening  work,  done  up  to  within  the 
last  year.  It  Avas  pretty  much  all  preparatory  work  for  the  garden- 
ing work ;  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Broderick — A^ou  stated  you  were  Superintendent  and  Engineer 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 

A. — A^es,  sir. 

(I. — AA)u  are  satisfied  you  can  establish  that  you  are  an  engineer? 
A. — A^es,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  establish  that  fact  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — In  that  connection  I  would  also  ask  whether  you  con- 
sider yourself  competent  to  act  as  a  landscape  gardener? 

A. — So  far  as  the  work  has  gone  on  the  park,  I  do.  But  realizing 
that  I  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  gardening  to  carry  the 
work  any  further  than  it  had  progressed,  some  six  or  eight  months 
ago  I  requested  the  Commissioners  to  get  a  thoroughly  posted  gar- 
dener, and  they  sent  East  for  one,  and  this  Air.  Poppey  is  the  man. 

Q. — I  may  also  inquire  whether  it  has  not  fallen  within  the  line  of 
.your  duties  to  act  as  a  botanist  and  horticulturist  to  some  extent? 

A. — On  the  park  ? 

Q. — A^es,  sir. 

A. — To  a  very  small  extent ;  it  don't  amount  to  anything.  I  make 
no  pretension  to  being  a  botanist,  sir. 

Q. — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  some  stone  monuments  that 
are  said  to  have  been  on  that  park.  I  refer  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  of 
course.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Mountain  Lake  or  Buena  Arista  Park, 
or  any  others.  I  propose  to  confine  this  examination  to  Golden  Gate 
Park,  solely. 

A. — A^es,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  stone  monuments  that  were 
ever  in  use  on  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 
A. — A^ou  mean  on  the  park  itself? 

Q. — I  am  not  so  well  posted  on  localities  as  you  are,  perhaps.  I 
am  compelled  to  make  my  question  general.    I  speak  of  the  park. 

A. — I  know  all  about  stone  monuments  there  ;  that  is,  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  of  them. 

Q. — Tell  us  about  them  ;  how  many  there  were ;  what  they  were 
put  there  for ;  and  whether  they  are  there  now  or  not. 

A. — I  made  a  topographical  survey,  under  contract^  for  the  Com- 
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mission,  before  I  was  employed  as  engineer.  Before  I  got  at  it  I  had 
information  from  the  City  Engineer  as  to  the  street  monuments 
there,  in  order  to  find  the  corner  of  the  park.  In  that  way,  I  became 
possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  the  street  monuments — official  monu- 
ments ;  but  it  was  a  portion  of  my  contract  to  find  the  park  boundary; 
by  those  monuments — a  certain  number.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
number  now.  Those  other  monuments  I  set  on  the  park  boundary. 
I  think  there  are  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  altogether,  all  over  the 
park.  I  can't  be  certain  about  that.  It  has  been  a  great  while  ago. 
I  think  that  is  the  number.  ■ 

Q. — You  set  them  there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What^kind  of  monuments  were  they  ?  Will  you  please  describe 
them. 

A. — They  were  granite  monuments. 
Q.— What  size  ? 

A. — About  six  inches  square  on  top,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep. 
Q. — What  were  they  worth,  each? 

A. — I  could  tell  by  looking  at  my  books.  I  can't  say  what  they 
were  worth. 

Q. — AVho  purchased  them  ? 

A. — I  purchased  them  as  a  portion  of  my  contract  work,  and  put 
them  in. 

Q. — Did  you  deliver  them  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  took  them  there.  Well,  I  didn't  take  tlie  Commis- 
sioners around  and  deliver  them.  I  reported  the  work  was  done. 
Colonel  Connolly  was  of  the  Commission  at  that  time.  He  was  very 
careful.  He  went  around  and  examined  a  lot  of  the  monuments.  I 
know  some  of  them  he  could  get  at  conveniently. 

Q. — When  the  work  was  done,  you  have  us  to  understand  the 
monuments  were  to  serve  forever  as  monuments  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  necessarily  to  serve  forever,  at  all. 

Q. — That  was  included  in  your  contract,  to  supply  these  monu- 
ments? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — But  they  were  to  remain  there  until — for  use  in  future 
surveys  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  intended  to  remain  there  to  mark  outside  monu- 
ments ;  were  intended  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  park.  When 
there  was  a  fence  built  on  that  boundary,  it  became  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  keep  some  of  them  there.  The  inside  monuments  were 
intended  to  mark  survey  stakes ;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in 
position  5^et. 

Q. — These  monuments  were  regarded  as  much  a  part  of  your 
contract,  and  delivered  to  the  Commissioners,  as  much  as  youi 
services  and  labor  was? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  matter  of  the  survey  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  were  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  do  you  know  any  of  those  monuments  have  been 
removed? 

A. — Taken  away  from  tlie  park  reservation,  or  taken  out  of  the 
ground  ? 


»Q. — Taken  away  from  the  park  reservation. 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Q. — Do  you  know — of  course,  I  have  to  be  leading,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  questions.  I  will  endeavor  not  to  be.  Of  course,  taking  the 
course  I  am,  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  directly  to 
the  fact. 

jk  The  Chairman — A^ery  well. 

'  Mr.  Carson — Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  monuments  having  been 
removed  from  the  park  to  the  house  of  one  Hoclnett,  an  employe  of 
the  park?  Do  you  knoAv  of  anj' of  those  monuments  having  been 
removed  from  Hodnett's  house  and  taken  on  board  the  San  Rafael 
boaf^ 

A. — Xo,  sir.  Let  me  think.  [Reflects.]  Well,  that  circumstance 
I  have  not  thought  of  for  a  long  while.  I  won't  be  positive,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  were  either  four  or  six  monuments 
taken  from  there.  I  could  go  to  the  park  and  examine  and  see 
whether  they  are  there.  But  the  thing  has  escaped  my  memory 
entirely. 

Q. — Excepting  your  four  or  six,  what  was  done  with  them  ? 

A. — They  are  there  about  the  ground,  unless  they  have  been 
-tolen  :  most  of  them  in  the  ground. 

<  I. — AVhat  was  done  with  them  on  that  particular  occasion — I  refer 
■  •  the  four  or  six  that  were  removed? 

A. — They  were  taken  to  San  Rafael.  I  know  that  I  took  mon- 
uments to  San  Rafael.  Jerry  Hodnett  was  at  that  time  an  assistant 
of  mine  in  surveying.  I  Avas  going  to  San  Rafael  to  execute  a 
piece  of  work  over  there  for  Mr.  Coleman,  and  I  authorized  him 
to  get  some  monuments.  Now,  whether  I  told  him  to  take  those 
monuments  from  the  park  or  not,  I  can't  remember.  If  I  did, 
whv  it  was  with  the  intention  of  acquainting  the  Commissioners  of 
the  fact. 

Q. — I  am  not  so  anxious  to  learn  what  jonv  intentions  were ;  I 
simply  want  to  learn  what  became  of  them. 

A. — I  took  monuments  to  San  Rafael ;  I  can  go  to  San  Rafael  and 
examine  those  monuments  and  see  if  they  are  the  ones,  because  there 
are  particular  marks  on  them. 

Q. — Did  you  use  in  San  Rafael  the  monuments  you  took  from  the 
park  ? 

A. — I  used  monuments  in  San  Rafael ;  yes,  sir. 
Q. — You  think  four  or  six? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  this  connection  let  me  inquire,  for  whom  w^ere  you  working 
in  San  Rafael  at  that  time  ? 
A.— Mr.  W.  T.  Coleman. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  time  when  you  made  that  survey  for  Mr. 
Coleman  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  I  can't.    It  was — well,  it  was  before  I  was  employed 
by  the  month  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  park. 
Q.— What  is  that? 

A. — It  must  have  been  before  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  That  was  the  date  I  was  employed  by  the  month  by 
the  Park  Commissioners. 

Q. — It  must  have  been  before  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  tents  that  were  used  out  there? 
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A— Yes,  sir.  | 
Q. — Tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  you  know  about  those  tents  ?  ; 
A. — When  I  took  the  contract  to  survey  the  park  I  purchased  four' 
tents;  two  of  them  sixty  dollars  each,  and  two  forty  dollars.  \ 
Q. — They  were  your  own  propert^^?  \ 
A. — They  were  my  own  tents.  When  w^ork  commenced  at  the 
park,  there  was  no  shelter  there  for  the  men.  I  took  my  own  tents 
out  there,  and  used  them  to  shelter  the  men  on  stormy  days  in  the 
winter.  They  remained  there  after  the  stable  was  built,  and  were 
placed  in  the  loft.  When  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  land  out  there 
was  commenced,  we  had  to  have  some  shelter  for  the  seed  and  for  the 
watchmen  out  there,  and  in  the  meantime  one  of  my  tents,  the  big 
one,  was  torn  up  entirely,  and  the  canvass  used  in  the  stable.  The 
other  tents  were  used  on  the  work  of  the  park,  out  on  the  sand,  and 
about  three  years  after,  they  went  to  the  park.  There  were  two  tents 
left;  two  big  tents  left,  and  a  small  one.  They  w^re  probably  some- 
w^hat  damaged,  but  they  were  still  serviceable  tents,  with  some  little 
mending,  which  was  made  on  them.  The  man  is  there  still  who 
mended  them.  At  that  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  property — 
my  own  personal  property — that  was  in  the  use  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners. I  represented  the  use  to  them,  most  of  the  articles,  and 
asked  them  if  they  w^ould  take  them  off  my  hands  for  what  they  were 
worth. 

Q. — I  am  only  asking  you  about  the  tents. 

A. — Well,  then,  the  tents  were  sold  to  the  Park  Commissioners. 
Three  tents. 

Q. — At  what  time  ? 

A. — I  can't  state  the  time.  It  was  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years  after  they  were  first  taken  out  there;  let  us  see,  that  must 
have  been  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  or  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  Well,  the  bills  will  show  the  dates.  I  can't 
remember. 

Q. — Was  any  use  made  of  those  tents  since  that  time  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— Where? 

A. — Out  on  the  sand.  I  have  made  use  of  them  on  my  own  private 
Tvork,  too.  I  have  so  reported  to  the  Park  Commissioners.  And  last 
year,  a  year  ago,  I  paid  them  for  the  use  of  the  tents,  notwithstanding 
they  had  the  use  of  my  tents  for  three  j^ears  without  paying  me. 

Q. — That  was  for  your  own  accommodation  was  it  not,  while  you 
were  complying  with  the  contract  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  They  had  the  use  of  my  tents  for  certainly  over  two 
years.  For  two  winters  after  my  employment  by  the  month,  and  the 
tents  were  torn  in  their  use.  They  were  nearly  good  tents  wdien 
taken  there  first. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  put  up  those  tents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  your  contract  with  the  Commissioners  for  a  survey,  T  believe,  of 
the  entire  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  kind  of  a  survey  was  that  you  were  to  make  under  the 
contract  ? 

A. — It  was  a  very  minute  topographical  survey  of  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  the  reservation. 

Q. — And  the  last  survey  of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  lying  in 
the  sand — lying  west? 
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A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  receive  for  that  survey? 

A. — Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  employed  in  making  that  survey? 

A. — I  think  I  Avas  in  the  field  between  three  and  four  months,  and 
then  a  month — about  three  months  in  the  office.  I  was  nearly  seven 
months  altogether,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  field  three  or  four  months,  and  in  the  office  about  three 
months? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  office  before  or  after  the  survey  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  was  in  the  office  during  the  survey — was  after  the  sur- 
vey. I  was  in  the  office  drafting  cluring  the  field-work,  but  the 
entire  length  of  time  was  about  seven  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carson — How  many  men  did  you  have  employed  in  that  pri- 
vate contract  ? 

A. — I  had  a  transit  and  leveler.  two  chainmen.  at  one  time  two 
axmen,  and  another  portion  of  the  time  a  draughtsman,  besides 
some  men. 

Mr.  Brodericl' — That  would  make  nine  altogether? 
A. — I  didn't  count  them. 
Q.— Well? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — Did  you  know,  before  you  began  your  survey  there,  of 
-a  topographical  survev  of  that  ground  havino-  been  made  bv  the 
United  States? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — By  whom  was  that  made? 

A. — It  was  made  partially  by  Captain  Rogers  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  by  Mr.  Chase,  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey. 

Q. — Did  General  Alexander  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  survey  was  made  for  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment of  the  Coast  Surve^^  but  did  not  have  anvthins:  directlv  to  do 
with  it. 

(1- — How  long  before  your  survey  had  that  one  been  made? 
A. — That  one  had  been  made  a  year — about  three  years  before. 
Q. — Didn't  you  then  find  a  greater  portion  of  the  work  was  ready, 
done  to  your  hand  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  at  all  avail  yourself  of  that  survey  that  had  already 
been  made? 

A. — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Q. — Was  it  correct  ? 

A. — The  one  that  had  already  been  made  ? 
Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A.— The  one  that  had  already  been  made  was  a  plane-table  survey, 
made  in  the  Coast  Survey,  still  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  lines  of 
which  would  have  been  entirely  useless  b}'  which  to  plan  a  scheme 
for  laying  out  the  park. 

Mr.  Brodericl: — Had  the  ground  changed.  Do  you  know  Avhether 
or  not  the  ground  changed  any  time  during  that  three  years  ? 

A. — As  a  matter  of  course  it  changed  where  the  sand  drifts,  but 
the  ground  might  liave  changed  in  1his  way,  and  might  not.  The 
Coast  Survey  was  made  from  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Point 
bench  mark.    The  Park  Survey  was  made  from  the  City  bench 
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mark.  The  map  that  I  made  of  the  park,  by  my  survey,  represented 
a  piece  of  ground  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  on  a  piece  of  paper 
seven  by  six  feet.  The  same  space  on  the  Coast  Survey  would  be  a 
piece  of  paper  about  one  and  one-half  by  two  and  one-half  or  two 
and  three-fourth  inches. 

Q. — Wouldn't  that  be  simply  a  matter  of  enlarging  by  the  scale  ? 

A.— Sir? 

Q. — Wouldn't  that  be  simply  a  matter  for  a  draughtsman  to 
enlarge  or  diminish  by  a  scale? 

A. — Why,  no,  sir.  It  could  not  have  been  done  by  any  possible 
circumstance.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  I  was  required,  in  my 
survey,  to  give  the  height  of  the  ground  as  near  as  a  foot,  and  the 
curves  were  three  feet  apart,  only.  In  the  Coast  survey,  it  gave  the 
ground  as  near  as  twenty  feet;  so  that  anything  on  that  field  not 
between  twenty  foot  lines,  was  not  counted  in  the  Coast  Survey  at  all. 

Mr.  Broderick — In  your  judgment  as  an  engineer,  the  survey  made 
by  the  United  States  w^ould  have  been  of  no  service  to  you  whatever? 

A. — Not  the  slightest.    I  can  prove  that. 

Mr.  Carson — How  did  you  obtain  that  contract  from  the  Commis- 
sioners for  this  service? 
A. — I  obtained  it  by  bidding  in  competition  with  other  engineers. 
Q. — Were  proposals  asked  for  by  public  advertisement  ? 
A. — No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Q. — Are  w^e  to  understand,  then,  you  were  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  present  a  bid  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  other  engineers  having  been  similarly 
requested  ? 

A. — Mr.  Charles  Hoffman — I  think  it  was  Charles  or  John,  I  don't 
know  which — Mr.  Alfred  Petty  (?),  Mr.  R.  L.  Harris,  and  Colonel 
Delanza,  whom  I  don't  know.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
only  one  of  those  gentlemen  at  that  time. 

Q. — State  if  you  know  which  one  of  those  gentlemen  you  have  just 
named  put  in  bids. 

A. — Mr.  Delanza,  Mr.  Harris,  and  myself.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  called 
aw^ay  from  town  and  did  not  get  in  his  bid.  He  had  it  prepared,  I 
heard  afterwards. 

Mr.  Broderick  —  You  don't  know  whether  you  were  the  lowest 
bidder  or  not,  do  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  do  know. 

Q. — The  records  of  the  Commission  show  that? 
A. — The  records  of  the  Commission  show  that;  yes,  sir. 
Q. — Have  you  a  copy  of  the  report  with  the  map  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  the  necessity  for 
that  deep  cut  that  is  along  the  northern  side  of  the  park? 

A. — Do  you  mean  out  on  that  roadway,  out  yonder  ? 
'  Q. — Yes,  sir;  the  one  where  the  road  goes  up  over  the  hill. 

A. — There  is  a  side  road  that  goes  up  over  the  top  of  the  hill — on 
the  top  and  down  the  side  of  it. 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — The  intention  of  that? 

Q.— Where  is  that? 

A. — Where  tliis  tunnel  is  marked. 

Q. — That  is  opposite  Nineteenth  Avenue  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir.  The  intention  was  to  carry  the  road  through  there 
ultimately,  It  would  have  been  cut  all  the  way  through,  but  the 
character  of  the  rock  was  found  not  to  be  suited  to  macadamizing,  so 
that  we  stopped  cutting  there  as  a  quarry,  and  took  rock  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  finish  macadamizing  the  road  with. 
Q.— Top  of  what  hill  ? 

A. — Top  of  the  hill  right  adjoining  the  cut,  to  finish  macadamizing 
the  road  with.  Built  a  temporary  road  around  the  cut,  and  the 
intention  is  to  finish  it  Avhen  it  is  necessary  to  get  more  material  of 
that  kind  to  build  other  roads. 

Q. — What  was  the  necessity,  I  ask  you  again,  to  cut  that  tunnel. 

A. — The  necessity  was  to  cut  a  road  through  a  sufiiciently  easy 
grade,  and  to  avoid  sharp  curves. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  between  the  proposed  grade  of  this  cut 
you  are  making  now  and  the  road  at  present  over  the  hill  ? 

A. — We  are  not  making  a  cut,  now ;  the  cut  has  been  made.  Well, 
the  difference  in  the  level  and  height  is  about  forty  feet — thirty  or 
forty  feet — I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q. — What  is  the  distance  between  this  cut  that  has  been  made,  and 
the  present  road  ? 

A. — Sideways? 

Q. — Yes,  sir.    What  is  the  distance? 

A. — One  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet ;  may  be,  a  little 
more. 

Q. — Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  abandoned  this  cut? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  this  proposed  road? 
xV. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  merely  suspended  operations  on  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  intention  was :  I  calculated  the  amount  of 
material  in  that — that  was  to  come  out  of  that  cut — fixed  the  grade, 
so  that  it  would  be  using  the  material  for  macadamizing  the  length 
of  roadway  to  be  built;  that  the  cut  would  be  finished  when  the  road 
was  all  surfaced.  It  turned  out  that  the  material  in  the  cut  was  not 
suitable  for  macadamizing;  something  that  could  not  have  been  told 
until  we  cut  into  it.  We  expected,  as  I  told  you,  to  build  this  side  road, 
and  had  to  have  that  material  to  build  the  road  with ;  and  I  should 
have  had  to  cut  from  soriie  place  else  if  that  cut  was  not  made.  All 
the  material  was  used  in  building  the  road. 

Q. — How  deep  is  that  cut  at  the  deepest  point? 

A. — Thirty  feet ;  something  like  that — may  be  thirty-five — may  be 
a  little  more  on  one  side. 

Q. — Has  it  not  involved,  and  will  it  not  involve,  the  Commissioners 
in  a  large,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  expense,  sloping  those  cuts? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Q. — Or  fencing  them.,  or  making  them  safe  for  persons  occupying 
the  park  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  intention  is  to  leave  the  sides  of  that  cut  in  as 
rough  and  rugged  condition  as  it  will  stand  up.  It  is  all  rock,  and  at 
a  very  slight  slope  it  will  stand — planting  such  trees  and  bushes  and 
plants  as  will  thrive  on  rocks,  and  make  it  something  of  a  feature. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  planned  as  a  tunnel ;  that  was  when  the 
preliminary  plan  was  drawn  up,  but  afterwards  changed.  And  to 
protect  it  at  the  top,  to  keep  jjeople  from  going  over  the  edges,  there 
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will  be  a  forest  along  there — trees  planted  thick.  It  is  not  intended 
people  shall  go  along  there,  at  the  top,  at  all. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  general  design  of  park  projectors  to 
make  the  ground,  as  laid  out  as  a  park,  approach  or  imitate  nature  as 
closely  as  possibly? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  consider,  then,  that  running  an  open  cut,  such  as  has 
been  done  here,  and  projecting  a  tunnel  through  a  hill,  followed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  by  a  cut — open  cut — is  that  a  close  imitation 
of  nature? 

A. — It  is  a  feature  that  has  been  introduced  into  every  park  that 
has  been  built,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  It  may  be  treated 
so  as  to  be  a  close  imitation  of  nature,  and  make  a  feature  there 
which  could  not  be  made  on  those  grounds  without  actual  

Q. — You  speak  of  easy  grades  being  planned.  Has  your  object  been 
to  make  all  the  roads  in  this  park  as  nearly  level  as  possible  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  by  no  means. 

Q. — What  was  the  chief  difficulty  about  the  grade  that  you  had  to 
overcome  in  this  particular  locality? 

A. — In  that  particular  locality  the  chief  difficulty  was  that  the 
height  to  be  overcome  was  a  little  too  great  for  the  distance  we  had 
to  overcome  it  in ;  about  forty  feet  to  the  grade. 

Q. — Let  me  inquire  right  here,  might  you  not  from  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  park  to  this  tunnel,  have  shortened  the  distance  con- 
siderably by  running  a  straight  road  through — following  a  straight 
line,  for  instance  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  at  a  very  much  increased  expense. 

Q. — Has  it  not  been  your  object  to  get  as  much  driving  distance  as 
possible  in  the  smallest  space  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  no,  sir,  I  can't  say  it  has  been  the  object  to  get  as 
much  driving  distance  as  possible.  It  has  been  the  object  to  locate 
those  roads  judiciously — according  to  the  rules  which  govern  such 
improvements,  and  avoid  making  straight  lines  as  much  as  possible, 
to  give  the  road  a  gentle  easy  sweep,  following  the  natural  configura- 
tions of  the  ground. 

Q. — Do  you  consider,  then,  you  have  followed  the  natural  configu- 
ration of  the  ground,  in  your  abandonment,  of  this  temporary  road, 
you  call  it,  which  you  must  admit  does  follow  the  natural  configura- 
tion of  the  ground  to  a  large  extent,  and  cutting  an  absolute  tunnel 
through  a  hill  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  and  over  ? 

A. — I  should  consider  that  I  have  acted  in  accordance  with  a  rule 
or  rules  in  improving  such  ground  that  any  engineer  would  have 
followed  under  similar  circumstances. 

Q. — You  was  merely  looking  at  it  in  an  economical  light? 

A. — There  has  been  no  extravagance  in  that,  for  the  reason,  as  I 
told  you,  all  the  material  from  the  cut  has  been  used  in  constructing 
the  road,  and  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — Well,  are  there  no  other  places  on  the  park  from  which  such 
material  could  have  been  got;  such  material  as  you  sought,  could 
have  been  got? 

A. — By  hauling  it,  probably  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  greater  distance, 
we  might  have  got  some  material,  but  it  would  have  exhausted  the 
quarries  in  the  park.  It  would  have  greatly  increased  the  expense 
of  constructing  the  road,  and  it  would  have  marred  the  grounds  in 
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the  finished  portion  of  the  park,  or  in  the  better  portion  of  the  park, 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q. — How  would  it  have  niarred  them? 

A. — It  would  have  cut  a  hill  all  away  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  If 
the  material  was  required  it  would  cost  no  more  one  place  than  the 
other,  or  very  little  more. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't  find  material,  you  state? 

A. — Yes,  material  Avas  there ;  that  I  stated ;  but  not  all  the  mate- 
rial. I  stated  that  I  thought  I  would  get  some  rock  out  of  there  for 
the  top  dress,  and  didn't  get  it.  You  can't  tell  w^hat  the  character  of 
the  rock  is  going  to  be.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  design  to 
construct  a  side  road  over  the  hill,  also. 

Q. — That  is  the  road  that  already  exists  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  propose  to  preserve  it  ? 

A. — We  propose  to  preserve  it. 

— It  is  not  simply  a  temporary  road  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  temporary  road.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a 
temporary  road  to  distinguish  it  from  the  main  road.  But  the  design 
shows  a  road  over  the  hill  already ;  but  not  following  that  exact  line. 
JStill,  this  road  that  is  there  answers  the  purpose  of  the  design. 

Mr.  Broderick — The  grade  is  very  steep  on  the  other  side,  towards 
tlie  ocean — the  road  you  use  now? 

A. — Yes,  very  steep,  and  there  is  a  sharp  turn  there.  There  has 
l)ccn  one  or  two  upsets  there.  Vehicles  going  down  hill  have  upset, 
and  to  avoid  that  I  planned  a  road  on  an  easy  sweep — an  easy  grade. 

Mr.  Carson — Where  would  your  road  be,  providing  you  under- 
took to  avoid  making  that  cut,  and  took  your  road  to  right  where  it 
would  go  to. 

A. — It  would  go  outside  the  park  grounds.  That  cut,  as  you  see, 
is  very  near  the  edge  of  the  park  grounds,  now. 

Q. — How  was  it  you  laid  out  a  road,  that  had  such  a  sharp  curve 
in  it,  that  wagons  were  upset  there.  How  did  you  come  to  lay  such 
a  road  out? 

A. — Because  a  road  over  the  hill  could  not  be  made  any  other 
way  without  great  expense.  It  was  not  intended,  I  told  you,  for 
through  travel.  The  great  mass  of  travel  will  go  on  this  main  road, 
Aviien  it  is  constructed.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  place,  where 
these  upsets  occurred,  is  a  dangerous  place.  It  is  only  dangerous  to 
some  people,  who  drive  down,  probably  not  in  a  condition  to  drive 
at  all. 

Q. — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  piece  of  road  here — the 
corner  of  the  south  drive,  with  a  line  drawn  from  Second  Avenue? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

il. — You  did  a  great  deal  of  grading,  did  you  not — a  great  deal  of 
cutting  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  there  was  considerable  cut  there. 
Q. — What  was  the  necessity  of  that? 

A. — The  necessity  of  that  was  to  carry  that  drive  there  on  a  reason- 
able, gentle,  curved  line.  There  is  a  point  of  land,  you  see,  here — 
there  is  a  hill  I  could  show  you  on  the  ground,  that  would  have 
necessitated  a  sharp  curve  around,  like  that,  made  just  such  a  place, 
probably,  as  we  have  on  this  other  place,  beyond  one  of  those  sharp 
turns.    Furthermore,  in  order  to  get  an  easy  grade  through  there, 
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the  material  that  came  out  of  that  cut  was  necessary  to  make  a  fill 
here  and  a  fill  there.  [Showing.] 

3'Ir.  Broderick — That  lake  extended  across  the  line  of  the  road? 

A. — No,  sir.  It  never  did  extend  across.  But  there  was  considera- 
ble depression.  This  road  here  is  thirty  feet — may  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  above  that.  There  is  a  depression  there  about  ten  feet  of 
that  distance — eight  or  ten  feet. 

Mr.  Carson — Could  not  this  road  have  been  laid  out  to  the  north  of 
this  lake? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Q. — At  a  much  less  expense,  and  all  this  heavy  grading  and  filling 
have  been  avoided  ? 

A. — No ;  not  at  much  less  expense.  It  could  have  been  laid  out^ 
probablj^,  at  a  little  less  expense  there.  The  whole  place  can  be 
improved  at  less  expense.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  the  way  to 
improve  it  or  not. 

Q. — Had  you  done  so,  would  you  not  have  left  the  natural  features 
of  the  ground  more  than  you  have  now  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q. — You  have  a  place  here  marked  lawn,  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  lake;  could  you  not  have  brought  that  road  from  the  main 
entrance  drive  up  through  that  lawn,  where  you  have  walks  laid  out 
now? 

A. — Certainly,  it  could  have  been  brought  there. 

Q. — What  would  have  been  the  diff'erence  in  expense  between 
making  the  road  in  that  way  and  making  these  heavy  excavations 
and  fillings  that  you  have  ah^eady  done? 

A. — It  may  have  been  a  little  less  expensive,  but  it  would  have 
been  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  open  plain,  that  we  have  now  for  a  lawn. 
Furthermore,  that  plain  that  is  now  marked  "Lawn,"  and  raised  up 
to  an  even  grade,  was  a  series  and  succession  of  very  deep  hollows 
and  holes,  little  patches  of  water,  and  intervening  ridges  of  sand 
that  would  have  had  to  be  filled  up  in  constructing  a  road. 

Q. — Have  you  had  many  occasions  to  change  the  grade  that  you 
have  once  established  out  there  ? 

A. — The  principal  grades  of  the  road  ? 

Q. — Any  grades.    I  am  not  prepared  to  specify. 

A. — The  only  grades  that  are  established  and  fixed  are  the 
principal  grades  on  the  road  after  the  preliminary  survey.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  change  them  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Other  grades  I  didn't  establish  arbitrarily,  for  I  find  I  can  do  the 
work  much  more  economically  by  working,  in  raising  a  grade  here 
and  there,  or  a  little  there,  as  I  find  material  is  going  to  come  out 
even. 

Q. — How  often  did  you  change  the  grade  in  the  avenue  drive,  as 
they  call  it — this  entrance  between  Staniel,  Clayton,  Oak,  and  Fell 
streets — that  is,  in  the  avenue  drive  between  Staniel  and  Clayton 
streets  ? 

A. — I  think  it  was  changed  once.  Some  little  changes  were  made 
there. 

Q. — How  near  was  the  road  completed  when  you  made  these 
changes  you  speak  of? 

A. — There  was  one  place,  about  a  half  a  block  in  length,  or  a  block 
in  length,  where  the  grade  was  raised,  at  the  lower  end,  I  thinks 
about  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  it  received  a  coat  of  clay  on  it. 
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After  grading  the  road-bed,  it  had  received  a  coat  of  clay  on  poor 
rock,  that  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  clay,  but  it  wasn't  com- 
plete. It  had  not  received  any  dressing  of  rock.  I  think  there  was 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  low^er  end,  and  going  off  to  nothing,  as 
it  came  off.  The  circumstances  of  changing  that  grade:  It  was 
necessitated  by  the  changing  of  the  graae  on  the  street,  outside  Fell 
street,  which  was  thought  judicious  to  do  by,  I  think.  Colonel  Con- 
nelly. This  Colonel  Connelly  was  then  a  Commissioner.  He  con- 
sulted me  about  it,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  to  have  that  street 
corner  raised,  as  it  would  have  made  a  depression  in  our  road  there, 
and  destroyed  the  fine  ascent  that  there  is  now  in  that  avenue. 
Q. — Is  Fell  street  within  your  limits? 

A. — No,  sir.  Of  course,  that  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  was  going  to  inquire,  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners or  yourself  changed  the  grade  of  the  street? 

A. — No,  sir.  It  was  represented  by  Colonel  Connelly ,  to  the  property 
owners  adjoining,  to  be  advantageous  to  raise  it,  and  they  signed  a 
petition  to  have  it  done  there.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  made  the 
change.  Now,  I  am  not  perfectly  positive  about  that,  but  I  think 
those  are  the  circumstances  of  changing  that  grade.  Furthermore, 
if  there  had  been  no  such  circumstances,  and  I  thought  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  that  park  to  have  changed  the  grade,  I  would  have  done 
it. 

Q. — You  would  have  changed  the  grade  of  the  road? 

A. — I  would  have  changed  the  grade  of  the  road,  even  if  it  cost  a 
little,  or  something  to  do  it.  I  would  have  spoken  to  the  Commis- 
sioners about  it. 

Q. — But  not  the  grade  of  the  streets? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  specify  any  of  those  changes  of  grade  you  made  ? 

A. — During  the  progress  of  grading  the  avenue  there,  after  the  con- 
tract was  let ;  there  was  a  change  of  grade  on  Oak  street  all  the  entire 
distance  along  ;  also  done  at  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Connelly, 
w^hich  necessitated  changing  the  grade  in  the  avenue  to  conform 
with  that.  There  was  quite  a  big  change ;  these  made  a  big  difference 
in  the  amount  of  material  and  disposition  of  it. 

Q. — I  understand  that  change  in  the  street  grade  was  first  made 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  the  contract  for  grading  that  avenue  was  let  before  I 
was  employed  as  engineer.  After  I  became  engineer,  upon  consulta- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  have  that  grade  changed.  There  were 
reasons  for  it,  which  I  can  give,  if  you  want  them. 

Q. — Well,  we  will  oe  glad  to  hear  them. 

A. — Well,  the  reason  was  to  have  a  sideway  slope  in  that  avenue 
of  eight  or  nine  and  maybe  ten  feet  in  some  places,  pitching  cross- 
ways  from  the  grade  of  Oak  street,  on  the  south,  to  Fell  street  on  the 
north — a  side  slope.  It  was  very  desirable  to  do  that,  and  get  the 
avenue  squarely  level  crossways,  as  we  could,  and  therefore  that  grade 
was  raised  a  little  on  Fell  and  a  little  on  Oak,  to  bring  it  up  even. 
There  is  a  cross  pitch  of  three  to  five  feet  in  some  places,  but  it  don't 
show  as  it  would  have  done. 

Q. — Can  you  mention  any  other  instance  in  which  you  changed 
the  grades? 

A. — There  was  that  main  change  on  the  avenue,  I  spoke  of  last, 
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and  then  the  other  change  came  after  that.  The  other  change  was  a 
small  change  in  comparison. 

Q. — In  the  same  locality? 

A. — In  the  same  locality. 

Q. — That  makes  two  changes  in  the  same  locality  on  that  avenue? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  there  was  no  work  done  on  the  place  where  the 
second  change  was  made,  nor  did  the  first  change  necessitate  doings 
any  work  over  again. 

Q. — Can  you  specify  any  other  instance? 

A. — I  can't  remember  any  other  instance. 

Q. — What  sewers  have  you  built  there  on  the  park  ? 

A. — Big  sewers? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — There  is  a  sewer  crossing  the  avenue  diagonally  at  about  this 
intersection  with  Masonic  Avenue,  and  another  down  near  this  end 
of  the  avenue  alongside  of  it. 

Q.— Near  Baker  street  ? 

A. — Yes;  and  another  one  built  in  Baker  street;  it  is  at  the  cross- 
ing of  Fell. 

Q. — Are  there  any  sewers  in  the  park  proper? 

A. — No  large  sewers  in  the  park  there.  There  are  box  drains 
about  a  foot  large. 

Q. — Is  there  any  sewer  leading  from  that  lake  on  the  left,  towards 
the  main  entrance  drive? 

A. — Leading  from  it — leading  away  from  it?  No,  sir;  it  has  no 
outlet. 

Q. — Describe  that  sewer  if  you  please,  or  drain,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it. 

A, — There  is  no  sewer  leading  away  from  it ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  sewer  leading  into  it,  but  none  leading  from  it. 
Q. — From  where? 

A. — From  the  grounds  up  in  this  direction ;  up  to  the  lodge ;  up 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park  ;  up  in  this  general  direction 
[showing  on  the  map]. 

Q. — How  long  is  that  sewer? 

A. — I  can't  state  the  length  of  it. 

Q.— What  is  the  size  of  it? 

A. — The  main  portion  of  it  is  a  box  drain,  about  six  by  eight  inches 
in  size,  I  think,  or  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size  ;  I  can't  tell  which ; 
made  out  of  two-inch  redwood.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  permanent 
improvement. 

Q. — How  long  is  it? 

A. — I  couldn't  state  how  long ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  length  ;  the 
map  will  show  it. 

Q,. — Can  you  estimate  here  on  this  map  what  the  length  is  ? 

A. — Well,  there  is  one  drain  goes  up  there  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet — eight  hundred  feet.  And  then  other  lateral  drains  branch  off 
in  all  directions,  or,  at  least,  in  several  directions. 

Q. — That  drain,  you  say,  has  no  outlet  now? 

A. — It  has  an  outlet  into  the  lake.  There  is  a  piece  of  drain  laying 
there,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  has  no  outlet,  and  noth- 
ing connects  with  it. 

Q. — Locate  that  on  the  map? 

A. — I  see  it  marked  there,  now,  about  the  direction,  but  not  a  line 
as  near  as  that;  but  about  a  hundred  feet;  may  be,  a  little  more. 
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Q. — Why  was  that  put  there? 

A. — It  was  put  there,  in  the  first  place,  to  drain  that  section  of  the 
country  above  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  drain.  It  was  an  open  cut  first, 
then  I  laid  a  box  in  to  drain,  and  during  that  winter  the  cut  became 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  lawn  wasn't  graded  at  that  time.  This 
drain  then  drained  into  one  of  the  holes  I  speak  of  being  all  through 
the  lawn.  There  were  a  series  of  holes  and  hollows  when  I  came  to 
put  in  this  other  drain,  which  was  somewhat  more  permanent.  It 
wasn't  worth  while  to  dig  up  that  piece  of  drain.  It  would  cost  more 
to  dig  it  up  than  to  make  another  piece  like  it. 

Q. — What  did  it  cost  to  put  it  in  there  ? 

A. — I  can't  tell.    I  could  estimate. 

Q. — How  deep  was  it  ?    How  much  excavation  ? 

A. — It  was  probably  covered  over  by  seven  or  eight  feet  of  sand. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  was  three  or  four  feet  higher  than 
that — steep. 

Q. — This  other  sewer  or  drain,  you  have  spoken  of,  with  the  lateral 
drain  leading  into  it,  that  is  in  absolute  use  now? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  drains  all  that  section  of  the  country. 
Q. — In  this  canon  you  designate  your  lake  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  any  outlet  to  that  lake  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  not  yet. 

Q. — Did  you  form  another  sewer  from  this  central  lake? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  there  is  another  sewer  there. 
Q. — In  what  direction  does  that  run  ? 

A. — Somebody  has  been  kind  enough  to  mark  that  on  the  map, 
very  nearly. 
Q. — Down  in  a  place  designated  as  the  valley? 
A. — No ;  this  is  the  valley  here.    It  goes  in  another  little  valley. 
Q. — What  is  the  use  of  that  sewer  ? 

A. — To  drain  that  little  valley  and  the  road  adjoining  it. 

Q. — How  long  is  it  ? 

A. — About  a  hundred  feet. 

Q. — What  is  it  made  of? 

A. — Redwood.  The  same  size  as  the  other.  Either  six  by  eight, 
or  a  little  bit  more.  If  you  give  me  an  opportunity  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  for  laying  those  redwood  sewers. 

Mr.  Broderick — Please  explain  to  the  committee  that  character  of 
sewer  that  is  there  now,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  do  ? 

A. — The  reason  that  character  of  sewer  is  there  now  was  because 
most  of  the  ground  where  it  was  laid  was  a  series  of  hills  and  inter- 
vening ridges.  And  there  are  certain  portions  that  will  settle  more 
than  other  portions.  To  have  laid  in  an  iron-stone  drain  pipe  at 
that  time  would  have  been  a  waste  of  money.  It  would  have  been 
knocked  out  of  shape,  sunk  in  some  places,  and  the  joints  would 
have  been  broken.  This  redwood  sewer,  in  long  boxes,  will  stand  on 
such  fills  and  hollows  as  have  been  filled  in,  much  better  than  any 
other  kind.  That  was  one  reason.  Another  reason  was,  because  it 
is  not  regarded  as  a  permanent  improvement.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  formed  any  thorough  plan  of  drainage  for  the 
park,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  drainage  plan  for  the  adjoining 
streets,  and  the  park  drainage  system  has  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
streets  adjoining.    That  is  no  permanent  plan  of  drainage. 
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Q. — There  is  no  permanent  plan  established  by  the  city  for  the 
adjoining  streets? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  portions  of  the  plan  for  the  park  drawn  up — a 
good  deal  is  on  paper,  in  a  rough  way,  but  I  can't  fix  it  definitely 
until  I  have  something  to  go  by. 

Q. — This  style  of  sewer  is  the  most  economical  way  of  draining  the 
park  at  this  particular  time? 

A. — That  portion  or  some  particular  spot.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  iron-stone  drain  pipe  laid  down  permanently.  You  will 
find  in  my  report  to  the  Park  Commissioners,  that  has  all  been, 
explained  as  long  ago  as  two  years  ago. 

Q. — At  what  depth  is  this  redwood  you  have  last  spoken  of? 

A. — About  eight  feet  under  ground.  I  think  it  is  not  more  than 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  deepest  part.  Probably  not  as  much  as  that. 
It  is  wdthin  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  at  the  upper  end. 

Q. — You  use  there  a  large  quantity  of  iron  pipe  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Water  pipe  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  estimate,  roughly,  how  much  you  use  there  ? 

A. — The  last  report  to  the  Park  Commissioners  shows  exactly.  I 
can't  tell  without  looking  at  it. 

Q. — Seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  and  a  half 
feet,  laid? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  correct? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  the  figures. 
Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  of  that  pipe  having  been  laid  on  the  sur- 
face? 

A. — You  mean  laying  on  top  of  the  road. 
Q.— Yes,  sir  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  of  that  pipe  that  is  not  in  use  now? 
A. — That — that  is  marked  as  laid? 

Q. — Any  pipe  you  have  laid  not  marked  as  laid,  but  that  you  have 
absolutely  laid. 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  a  piece,  I  think  there  is  a  length,  or 
tw^o  lengths  of  galvanized  iron,  two-inch  pipe,  that  lies  now  in 
a  place  we  have  in  grass.  I  didn't  take  it  up  for  the  reason  I  didn't 
want  to  cut  the  grass,  and  it  lays  there ;  two  lengths  about  twenty- 
five  feet  long. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  iron  pipe,  approximating  to  some  two 
thousand  feet,  laid  somewhere  in  the  park — I  can't  say,  for  the 
moment,  just  where  it  is — that  has  neither  outlet  nor  inlet? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q. — I  believe  you  have  a  well  there,  on  the  park. 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  are  the  appurtenances  to  that  well  ?  Just  describe  the 
well — its  size,  capacity,  cost,  machinery  attached  to  it,  its  cost,  the 
tank  connected  to  it  and  its  cost,  and  the  pipe  connected  with  tank, 
machinery,  and  well. 

A. — Well,  I  can't  describe  all  that  definitely  without  the  statistics. 
They  are  all  matters  of  record,  and  I  can  bring  them  here  and  show 
them  to  you. 

Q. — You  can  give  us  a  general  description. 
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A. — It  is  a  well  about  nine  feet  in  diameter.  I  am  not  certain 
even  of  that,  nor  certain  about  the  depth.  It  may  be  fifty,  and  may 
be  seventy.  It  has  a  wooden  curb  in  it.  The  tank  is  one  of  those 
Cooper  tanks,  only  without  bands  around  it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  dug 
well.  There  is  a  double-acting  lifting  pump,  two  cylinders,  and  a 
little  steam  engine  that  moves  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  horse  power? 

A. — Ton  mv  word,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.— About  the  tank  ? 

A. — The  tank  is  supposed  to  hold  twenty  thousand  gallons,  I 
think,  or  thirtv  thousand  gallous. 
Q  — When  was  that  well  built  ? 

A. — I  can't  remember  the  date.    I  have  papers  will  show  it  all. 

Q. — About  how  long  ago  ? 

A. — Between  three  and  five  years  ago. 

Q. — How  long  Avas  that  well  used  ? 

A. — It  was  used  for  one  season  entirely,  and  a  portion  of  another 
season. 

Q. — How  long  is  a  season  ? 

A. — I  speak  of  a  season  as  through  the  summer,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  pump  five  or  six  months — seven  months. 
Q. — Then  you  stopped  off  using  it  altogether. 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Why  did  you  stop  using  it  ? 

A. — For  the  reason  that  the  Park  Commissioners  then  made  some 
arrangement  with  the  AVater  Committee,  by  which  they  got  water 
from  the  company. 

Q. — Has  there  always  been  water  in  that  well  sufficient  to  serve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  not  advised,  at  the  time  you  were  sinking  that  well 
there,  not  to  do  so  ? 

A. — Well,  I  have  had  advice  from  a  good  many  people. 
Q. — Yes,  but  this  from  an  assistant  under  you? 
A. — From  an  assistant  engineer? 

Q. — I  don't  know  his  precise  position,  but  he  was  a  superior 
employe  of  some  kind. 

A. — I  don't  remember  that  I  was,  sir.  It  is  very  likely,  I  should 
have  taken  my  own  notion  about  it  if  I  had  been,  for  I  didn't 
have  any  assistant  engineer  at  that  time  whose  experience  or  reputa- 
tion was  worthy  of  credence. 

Q. — I  don't  ask  about  superiority. 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  I  had  or  not.  I  had  no  assistant  engi- 
neer, there.    Nobody  I  regarded  as  an  engineer. 

Q. — You  were  in  the  habit  of  following  your  own  notions  about 
things,  were  you  not? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  altogether.  When  I  found  somebody  I 
thought  knew  something  more  than  I  did,  why  I  took  their  advice. 
I  found  a  great  many  such  people. 

Q.—  How  long  is  it  since  that  well  has  been  put  to  any  use  what- 
ever— well,  engine,  tank,  and  all  the  appurtenances? 

A. — The  two  past  seasons  it  has  not  been  used,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  the  season  before  that.  I  think  it  was  used  some  the  sea- 
son before  that — probably  within  three  seasons. 
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Q. — That  means  three  years,  I  presume?  ' 
A. — Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  it  was  used  some  in  the  three  years 
back. 

Mr.  Broderick — Did  you  strike  a  water  seam  in  sinking  that  well? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  water  seam  there. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  of  water  can  be  obtained 
from  that  well  as  it  stands? 

A. — It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year.  Take  a  very  dry  time; 
in  a  dry  season  there  probably  could  not  be  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  thousand  gallons  pumped  in  a  day. 

Q. — How  much  water  do  you  estimate  is  required  for  the  use  of  the 
park  now? 

A. — We  have  used  during  the  past  two  seasons  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  thousand  gallons  a  day,  sometimes. 
Q. — Can  you  state  the  average  ? 

A. — During  the  season  of  the  year  w^hen  we  are  watering  the  trees 
and  sprinkling  the  road,  we  use  from  forty-five  to  eighty  thousand 
gallons ;  very  seldom  as  high  as  eighty  thousand ;  sixty,  sixty-five, 
and  seventy  thousand. 

Q. — You  might  call  the  average  sixty  thousand  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — I  find  here,  sir,  that  your  average  number  of  gallons 
used  per  day — I  read  this  from  your  report:  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  Feb- 
ruary, fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-three ;  March, 
thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  April,  forty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  and  one-half ;  May,  fifty-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  June,  sixty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  July,  sixty-one  thousand  and  twenty- 
two  and  one-half;  August,  fifty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
six;  September,  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one; 
October,  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  Novem- 
ber, three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Have  I  read  cor- 
rectly ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  That  would  make  the  average  that  sum- 
mer something  like  sixty-five  thousand,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Commissioners  ever  paid  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  any  water  rates  w^hatever  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q,. — How  much  ? 

A. — They  paid  two  bills  of  four  hundred  dollars;  two  or  three  bills 
of  four  hundred  dollars  each. 

Q. — Well,  now,  taking  your  assertion  that  this  well  furnislied  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  your 
average  being  sixty  thousand  per  day — taking  your  highest  month, 
sixty-three  thousand — don't  you  think  you  could  have  saved  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  the  Commissioners  by  keeping  that  well  in  opera- 
tion, supplying  just  that  quantity,  and  only  using  from  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  the  balance? 

A. — No,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  we  could  not  have  pumped  water 
there,  on  the  small  scale  upon  which  those  works  are  constructed,  as 
cheap  as  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  could  furnish  it. 

Q. — Can  you  give  any  further  explanation  why  the  water  could  not 
be  pumped  witli  the  machinery  on  such  a  small  scale? 

A. — Simply  because  the  cost  would  have  been  more,  sir. 
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Q. — Why,  you  make  an  assertion  that  you  could  not  pump  water 
with  machinery  on  such  a  small  scale?    I  don't  understand  you. 

A. — Well,  sir,  in  pumping  water,  raising  w^ater  by  machinery,  the 
larger  the  works  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  you  raise,  the 
less  the  amount  it  costs  per  gallon  or  thousand  gallons.  Now,  this 
small  pump  never  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  improvement  there, 
merely  a  trial  well,  made  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  fact  or  not, 
that  there  w^as  water  there  to  be  had,  and  how  much. 

Q. — Then  may  I  understand  you — may  I  infer  now,  from  what  you 
said,  that  you,  having  designed  this  well  for  a  certain  size,  of  a  cer- 
tain supposed  capacity,  furnished  machinery  to  that  well  that  was 
insufficient  to  take  the  body  of  water  out  of  it  ? 

A. — Take  the  body  of  water  from  the  well  for  use? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — No,  sir ;  the  machinery  is  sufficient  to  take  all  the  water  the 
well  could  furnish. 

Q. — I  am  still  more  in  the  dark.  AVell,  w^e  have  the  water,  we 
have  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  day  in  this 
well;  we  have  the  Park  Commission  paying  four  hundred  dollars  for 
water  per  month,  for  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  why  this  machinery  and  well,  if  kept 
in  operation,  would  not  save  at  least  or  nearly  one-half  of  that  four 
hundred  dollars  per  month  by  supplying  what  the  well  furnished? 

A. — Well,  the  Park  Commissioners  made  application  to  the  water 
company  to  take  water  through  a  meter,  paying  for  as  much  as  they 
received.  The  company  would  not  make  any  such  agreement.  They 
should  pay  so  much  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  taking  as  much 
water  as  they  want,  up  to  a  certain  amount. 

Q. — What  Avas  the  certain  amount? 

A. — A  hundred  thousand  gallons. 

Q. — That  is,  they  would  not  contract  for  less  than  that? 

A. — They  wouldn't  make  an  agreement.  We  were  left  there  with- 
out water ;  that  is,  the  pump  would  not  raise  as  much  as  would  be 
required  at  the  season  this  proposition  was  made,  and  the  Park 
Commissioners  had  to  come  to  this  compromise  with  the  water 
company. 

Mr.  Broderick — For  four  hundred  dollars  a  month  you  might  use 
twenty-five  thousand  gallons, or  one  hundred  thousand  gallons? 
A. — That  is  the  understanding. 

Q. — No  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  would  be  the  basis 
on  which  they  made  the  agreement? 
A. — One  hundred  thousand  gallons. 

Q. — I  think  I  understand  your  answer  in  regard  to  the  machinery. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  cost  more  to  run  that  machinery 
to  get  the  use  of  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  of  w^ater  than  it  costs 
for  buying  that  amount  of  water  in  the  contract  with  the  water 
company? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
^    Q. — In  other  words,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  running  that  well 
and  engine  per  month  ? 

A. — I  can't  state  just  now. 

Q. — Would  you  want  an  engineer? 

A. — No;  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  engineer. 
It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  man,  you  would  probably 
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pay  four  dollars  a  day,  who  understood  running  an  engine — four 
or  five  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — That  would  be  every  day  in  the  week? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  would  the  fuel  cost,  in  your  judgment  ? 

A. — Well,  'pon  my  word,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  to  mean  to  say, 
sir,  it  would  cost  more  to  pump  the  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  out 
of  that  well,  than  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  cost  from  the  water 
company ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  the  Commissioners  being 
jjrivileged  to  take  water  up  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thousand 
gallons  a  day,  for  four  hundred  dollars  a  month,  it  would  be  useless 
to  run  that  welL  It  would  be  just  spending  that  much  money  for 
nothing. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  capacity  as  engineer 
there,  that  this  well,  tank,  and  engine  were  placed  there  as  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  water  could  be  drawn  out  or  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  was  as  much  of  an  experiment  as  you  thought  proper  to 
go  into  ? 

A. — Yes ;  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  water  there  that  I  hoped 
to,  and  having  but  a  small  amount  of  money  on  hand,  didn't  deem  it 
judicious  to  begin  to  experiment. 

Mr.  Carson — You  had  in  the  employment  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners at  one  time  a  man  named  Man.  In  what  capacity  was  he 
employed  ? 

A. — As  a  foreman. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  work  in  the  office? 

A. — Yes,  a  short  time ;  he  did  work  in  the  office  here  in  town,  and 
he  may  have  worked  a  little  in  the  office  out  there ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q. — How  was  he  employed  in  the  office,  in  town? 

A. — He  was  employed  in  drawing  some  little  details — maps. 

Q. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  whether  or  not,  during  the 
time  he  was  so  employed  in  the  office  in  town,  he  made  a  map  of 
the  survey  that  you  made  for  Mr.  Coleman,  that  you  spoke  about  at 
San  Rafael,  or  did  anything  in  the  way  of  making  a  map? 

A. — If  he  ever  did  any  such  work  it  was  

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  if  he  did,  I  am  asking  you  whether  he 
did  or  not  ? 

A. — He  may  have  done  it,  or  may  not;  I  don't  remember. 
Q. — He  was  under  your  orders,  was  he  not? 
•A. — He  was  under  my  orders;  yes,  sir. 
Q. — You  know  Mr.  Coleman,  I  presume  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzhugh  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— Who  is  he? 

A. — Well,  there  is  one  Mr.  Fitzhugh  who  is  my  father-in-law; 
there  is  another  one  who  is  a  relation  of  his. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  survey  for  your  father-in-law? 
A. — No,  sir,  I  never  made  any  survey. 
Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  maps  copied  for  Mr.  Fitzhugh? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — State,  if  you  know,  wliether  that  man  Man  ever  copied  any 
maps  for  Mr.  Fitzhugh  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir,  he  ma^'  have  done  so. 
Q. — Under  your  orders  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  If  it  was  under  my  orders  it  was  during  time  which 
he  was  not  paid  for  by  the  Park  Commissioners;  after  hours.  If  he 
worked  during  hours,  it  was  without  my  knoAving  it.  If  he  worked 
on  outside  work  during  office  hours,  it  was  without  my  knowledge,  or 
at  least  without  my  consent. 

Here  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

William  H.  Hall  recalled. 

I  would  like  to  correct  my  testimony  on  one  point.  Mr.  Man  may 
have  ranked  on  the  pa\^-rolls  at  onetime  as  a  draughtsman ;  I  am 
not  certain  about  that.  I  stated  to  you  he  was  a  foreman ;  he  was  a 
foreman  the  most  i:)art  of  the  time.  About  those  monuments — I 
should  like  to  ask  permission  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
monuments  there  at  the  park,  before  stating  positively  about  it.  It 
is  a  matter  that  has  escaped  my  mind  entirely.  You  can  send  any 
one  out  with  me  you  want  to,  to  see  how  many  there  are,  and  where 
they  are. 

Mr.  Carson — Is  that  all  the  explanation  you  desire  to  make? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AV^hen  you  took  charge  of  the  park,  did  you  or  not  find  a 
nursery  there  ? 

A. — There  was  a  nursery  there ;  yes,  sir;  the  commencement  of  a 
nursery. 

Q. — To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  drive,  directly  west  of  Fell 
street  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  close  to  Fell  street. 
Q. — Did  you  move  that  nursery  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — To  where? 

A. — I  moved  it  to  bordering  the  southern  line  of  the  park — two 
thousand  feet  west  of  Stanyan  street. 
Q. — Near  the  southern  limit  of  the  park? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhy  did  you  move  it? 

A. — Because  it  wasnH  in  a  suitable  place. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — It  was  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  park,  just  where  the  finish- 
ing improvement  was  expected  to  be.  There  wasn't  limit  to  extend 
it  to  the  full  size  that  would  be  required.  It  was  a  nursery;  the 
nursery  is  not  an  improvement — that  is  supposed  to  be  very  sightly. 
It  was  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  park. 

Q. — Why  did  you  select  the  locality  where  it  is  now? 

A. — Because  it  was  in  a  great  measure  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
which  is  very  desirable;  because  it  was  off  to  one  side,  out  of  the 
way  of  general  improvement,  which  is  intended  for  the  public; 
because  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  soil  could  be  hauled 
from  the  adjacent  hills;  because  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
main  drive  of  the  park  ;  and  because,  in  a  general  way,  I  thought  it 
to  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  it. 

L   Q. — Is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  close  to  the  southern  drive? 
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A. — And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  out  of  sight  of  it. 

Q. — B}^  reason  of  intervening  hills? 

A. — Because  there  is  an  intervening  ridge. 

Q. — W'ds  there  no  other  locality  on  the  park  that  could  have  been 
used  as  cheaply,  and  the  same  effect  as  that  one? 

A. — There  might  have  been  other  localities,  and  I  think  there  was, 
that  could  have  been  used  as  cheaply,  but  not  to  the  same  effect. 

Q. — Was  there  other  localities  that  could  be  used  at  less  expense? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  or  not  been  compelled  to  fill  any  great  portion  of 
this  locality  that  you  have  chosen  as  a  nursery? 

A. — I  have  been  compelled  to  grade  it  off  to  a  proper  surface. 
There  is  one  portion  of  the  ground,  a  little  sand  ridge  running  , 
through  it,  and  right  along  side  of  it  was  a  hollow,  and  I  cut  off  the  ^ 
ridge,  and  dumped  it  off  into  the  hollow,  and  straightened  things  out 
a  little  bit. 

Q. — What  was  the  height  you  have  taken  off  in  the  way  of  grading  ? 
A. — There  might  have  been  a  cut  there  of  six  or  seven  feet.  It 
may  have  been  a  little  more. 

Q. — How  much  have  you  filled  up  ? 
A. — About  an  equal  quantity. 

Q. — Well,  was  there  no  other  place  on  the  grounds  you  have  located 
a  nursery,  where  you  could  have  avoided  that  cutting  and  filling? 
A. — No,  sir;  no  suitable  place. 
Q. — No  suitable  place  in  the  entire  park  ? 
A. — No,  sir  ;  there  was  not. 
Q. — You  make  that  assertion  positively  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  positively. 

Q. — On  that  whole  park,  there  wasn't  a  suitable  place  for  a  nursery 
except  this  ? 

A. — I  make  that  positively — no  suitable  place  for  a  nursery.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  question  as  to  what  a  suitable  place  for  a  nursery  is. 

Q. — That  I  don't  propose  to  discuss ;  because  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  suitable  or  unsuitable. 

A. — I  don't  mean  to  say  that  in  reply  to  your  question,  but  as 
bearing  on  other  evidence  that  may  be  given  here  as  to  difference  of 
ophiion. 

Q. — What  did  it  cost  to  remove  that  nursery  ?_ 
A. — Including  the  grading  preparatory  to  putting  it  in  this  present 
place,  you  mean? 
Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — That  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  can  look  at  the  reports  of  my 
Superintendent,  who  had  charge  of  the  work,  and  tell  very  near 
what  it  cost. 

Q. — Have  you  got  the  reports  here  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q. — Did  ^''ou  keep  any  special  account,  I  will  ask  you  right  here,  of 
the  labor  expended  in  that  removal,  and  in  that  grading  and  filling, 
and  the  preparations  of  this  nursery  location  ? 

A. — No  distinct  account.  There  was  an  account  I  have,  in  general 
terms,  under  the  head  of  grading  in  the  nursery  valley,  and  other 
expenses  in  removing  the  glass  house  over  and  putting  it  up  again, 
and  those  accounts  will  show  the  expenses  of  putting  up  those  sheds 
that  are  there.  From  those  I  think  I  could  get  a  very  close  idea  of 
the  cost  of  the  removal. 
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Q. — It  would  be  Avell  to  prepare  some  statement  as  to  the  cost. 
A. — Very  well,  sir. 

Q. — AVas  there  any  eord-wood  cut  upon  that  park  under  your 
administration? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  much? 
A. — Not  cord-wood  :  stove-wood. 
Q.— Fuel? 
A.— Yes.  sir. 
Q. — What  quantity  ? 
A. — I  don't  know.  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  any  account  of  that,  whatever? 

A. — Yes.  sir:  there  has  been  an  account  latterly:  for  after  the  first 
year  of  the  work  the  account  has  been  kept  pretty  close. 

Q. — During  the  lirst  year  was  any  account  kept  of  the  cpiantity  of 
stove-wood  cut? 

A. — There  was  an  account  kept  in  this  way  :  at  a  certain  period, 
after  this  wood  had  been  cut  and  chopped  up.  it  was  reported  to  me 
how  much  there  was  on  hand. 

Q. — What  disposition  was  made  of  that? 

A. — As  a  general  thing  it  was  kept  there  on  the  ground  and  used 
on  the  ground. 

Q. — For  what  purpose  was  it  used  on  the  ground? 

A. — It  was  burned  in  the  furnace  that  run  tlie  little  engine :  burned 
in  tlie  house  of  the  foreman  

Q. — You  refer  to  the  engine  at  the  well? 

A. — The  engine  at  the  well. 

Q. — That  was  in  use  some  five  or  six  months'? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  was  burned  at  the  house  of  the  foreman.  It  was 
burned  over  at  the  nurseryman's  house:  some  of  it:  may  be  not 
much,  but  some  of  it  burned  at  the  lodge,  and  burned  at  the  gate 
house. 

Q. — Was  ever  any  of  it  sold? 

A. — I  don't  remember  that  it  was.    I  don't  think  there  was.  It 
"was  advertised  for  sale,  and  there  were  no  satisfactory  bids  put  in. 
Q. — Do  vou  know  a  man  named  Hodnett :  an  emplove  there? 
A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — What  capacity  was  he  employed  in? 

A. — Foreman.  In  the  hrst  place  he  was  a  laborer,  and  afterward 
made  foreman,  or  assistant  foreman.  I  don't  know  if  he  ranks  on 
the  pay-rolL 

Q. — Did  he  have  charge,  at  all,  of  this  fuel  that  had  l-^een  cut  on  the 
park  ? 

A. — Not  particular  charge. 

Q. — Did  he  have  any  charge  whatever? 

A. — Yes,  sir :  I  may  have  told  him  to  look  out  for  that  fuel.  He 
was  working  a  gang  of  men  right  near  where  it  was  being  worked. 
Q. — Did  you  ever  instruct  him  to  sell  any  of  it? 
A. — I  don't  remember  to  have. 
Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  did  sell  any? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  pay  yott  any  money  for  wood  that  he  had  sold? 
A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  any  orders  to  any  person  for  that  wood,  or 
any  portion  of  that  wood  ? 
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A. — I  may  have  done  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.— To  whom? 

A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q„ — What  quantity? 

A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  wood  w^as  delivered  in  accordance^ 
with  those  orders,  or  not  ? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — By  what  authority  did  you  issue  those  orders  for  that  wood? 

A. — I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  live  out  at  the  park  at  any  time  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — You  lived  in  towm  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  word  hauled  to  your  house? 
A. — There  was  one  load  of  wood  hauled  to  my  house,  yes.  - 
Q. — Did  you  pay  for  that? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Only  one  load?  , 
A. — That  is  all,  to  my  knowledge.  ' 
Q. — Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  wood  was  sold  by  you  to  a 
man  named  Doyle? 
A. — I  don't  remember  the  circumstance. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  w^hether  you  ever  gave  that  man  Doyle  an 
order  for  any  wood  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember  the  circumstance.  Would  you  like  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  this  load  of  wood  being  sent  to  my  house? 

Q. — If  you  desire  to  make  an  explanation. 

A. — I  do.    A  load  of  wood  was  sent  to  my  house,  in  my  absence,  by 
my  assistant  there. 
Q. — Which  assistant  ? 

A. — I  have  forgotten,  now,  who  it  was;  but  I  remember  the  circum- 
stance of  my  wife  telling  me  that  load  of  wood  was  there,  when  I 
got  home,  and  I  returned  to  the  park  and  gave  instructions  it  should 
never  be  done  again,  and  it  never  was. 

Mr.  Broderick — I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  mem- 
orandum, or  anything,  that  would  enable  you  to  determine  whether 
you  ever  did  give  an  order  for  that  wood  ? 

A. — No;  I  have  not. 

Q. — You  have  to  trust  to  memory,  altogether? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  trust  to  memory. 

Q. — Weil,  if  there  was  not  wood  sold  under  your  direction,  would 
the  money  be  paid  to  yon,  or  any  other  officer  out  there  at  the  park, 
or  at  least  some  officer  in  the  park,  to  put  it  in  this  proper  channel? 

A. — It  might  have  been  paid  to  me  in  trust  to  deliver  to  the  Secre- 
tary, but  the  proper  way  w^ould  be  to  pay  it  to  the  Secretary. 

Q. — That  would  have  been  the  proper  w^ay  of  paying  the  money? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  this  man  may  have  received  money  paid  for  that  w^ood,  but 
not  to  you  ? 
A. — Not  to  me,  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Barber — You  didn't  send  that  load  back  to  the  park,  you  found 
there? 

A. — I  did  not.  It  would  have  cost  as  much  to  send  it  back  as  the 
wood  was  worth. 


Q. — Did  you  pay  anything  for  it  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  nothing  whatever.  It  was  hauled  down  there  by  one 
)f  the  cartmen,  on  his  way  home  at  night,  and  I  iiaxe  instructions  the 
lext  day  that  it  never  should  be  done  again,  and  it  wasn't.  I  should 
lave  been  ver\'  foolish  to  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  two  or  three 
lolhirs  to  have  had  it  hauled  back  again. 

'  Mr.  Carson — This  wood  was  cut  by  men  regularly  employed  on  the 
park  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVere  they  employed  by  the  cord,  or  so  much  a  day? 
A. — At  that  time,  I  believe  they  were  paid  by  the  cord. 
Q. — How  much  were  they  paid  by  the  cord  ? 

A. — For  chopping  it  up  into  small  stove-wood.  I  think  four  dollars 
.nd  a  half,  is  about  it.    It  was  these  big  oak  stumps. 

Q. — The  onh'  uses,  then,  to  which  this  wood  has  been  put,  to  your 
znowledge,  have  been  what  you  have  specified? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  foreman,  somebody  else,  the  lodge,  and  the  gate-house, 
nd  the  steam  engine? 
A. — And  the  steam  engine. 

Q. — You  have  not  used  any  wood  in  the  steam  engine  since  that 
ime.  I  suppose  ? 
A. — Nothing  to  speak  of. 

Q. — What  quantity  of  wood  do  you  know  is  out  there  now  ? 
A. — Chopped  up  ? 
Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how  much  is  chopped  up.  It  is 
■eing  chopped  and  burned  all  the  time.    I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q. — Is  there  any  record  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  to  deter- 
line  how  many  cords  of  wood  was  cut? 

A. — I  don't  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Broderick — Xo  books  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  show  the 
mount  of  labor  expended  on  cutting  cord-wood,  and  the  quantity  of 
^ood  cut. 

A. — Yes;  there  are.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  Avood  was  first 
ut,  it  was  paid  for  by  the  cord,  as  I  told  you.  That  will  show  how 
lany  cords  were  paid  for.  That  is  to  say,  vouchers  will  show  how 
lany  cords  were  paid  for.  Then,  since  then,  the  reports  of  my 
ssistant  there  will  show,  how  many  days'  labor  had  been  spent  in 
at  ting  wood.    It  is  marked  down — one  man.  cutting  wood,  such  a 

me. 

Q. — Do  any  of  the  reports  show  how  many  cords  of  wood  were 
•^timated  in  the  assets  of  the  Commissioners,  as  property  upon  the 
round  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir.    I  don't  believe  they  do.    The  park-keeper  may  have 
memorandum  of  that,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that.    It  was 
ot  regarded  as  stock  on  hand. 

Q. — The  account  of  the  Commissioners,  or  rather  the  account  sent 
1,  and  your  reports,  will  show  the  general  cost  of  engineering,  grad- 
ig,  and  gardening,  and  such  things  in  detail,  under  the  separate 
eadings? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — Since  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Commis- 
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sioners— since  yon  have  been  acting  as  snperintendent — have  yon  had 
any  ontside  contracts  of  your  own  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Just  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  what  they  were, 
and  with  whom  ? 

A.^ — Engineering  contracts. 

Q. — Have  you  had  contracts  of  any  kind  in  the  neighborhood  oj 
the  park  ? 

.  A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  contract  for  reclaiming  a  lot  of  sand  there. 
Q. — Just  describe  that,  if  you  please  ? 
A. — Describe  the  sand  ? 
Q. — No  ;  describe  the  contract. 
A. — It  is  a  contract  with  owners  of  this  property. 
Q.— Who  are  they  ? 

A. — I  can  only  name  a  few  of  them  :    Paul  Rousset,  E.  Pascal, 
Berton,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  John  Nightingale,  B.  Richardson.    Is  ii 
necessary  to  name  all  of  them  ? 

Q.— Oh,  no. 

A. — That  is  as  near  as  I  can  remember  now. 

Q. — Now,  describe  w^here  the  property  is  that  you  were  to  reclaim 
and  what  the  character  ? 

A. — The  property  is  the  first  three  tiers  of  blocks  lying  south 
the  park,  west  of  about  Seventeenth  Avenue.    I  am  not  certain  as  t( 
the  number  of  the  avenue  to  the  beach. 

Q. — To  the  great  highway  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Three  blocks?  _ 

A. — Three  blocks  wide  and  extending  west  to  the  beach. 

Q. — What  was  the  character  of  your  contract? 

A. — The  character  of  my  contract  was  to  reclaim  the  land,  anc 
produce  sufficient  vegetation  on  it  to  keep  the  sand  from  drifting  gen 
erally,  for  so  much  an  acre. 

Q. — When  did  you  begin  that  contract — begin  to  work  under  tha 
contract,  I  mean  ? 

A. — A  3^ear  ago  this  past  October,  I  think,  or  November. 

Q. — Did  you  complete  the  contract? 

A. — I  have  not  completed  it  yet;  no,  sir.  That  is,  it  is  growini 
now.  I  can't  say  whether  it  is  completed  or  not.  It  ma}^  not  be  nec 
essary  for  me  to  do  the  same  work  on  it,  and  it  may  be ;  I  can't  tell. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  S3^stem  of  reclamation  there? 

A. — Planting  seeds,  barley,  and  lupine,  and  cultivating  them  in. 

Q. — Have  you  ever,  in  the  performance  of  that  contract,  employee 
any  men,  teams,  or  material  from  the  park? 

A. — I  have  never  employed  any  men  on  that  contract,  that,  at  th; 
time  they  were  employed  on  the  contract,  were  paid  by  the  park, 
never  have  employed  any  teams  that  w^ere,  at  the  time  they  wer 
engaged  outside  of  the  park,  paid  by  the  park.  I  have  never  em 
ployed  any  material  in  the  work  that  belonged  to  the  park.  I  hav( 
employed  some  rolling-stock — that  is,  a  wagon  or  two  and  a  bi| 
roller,  and  the  use  of  those  tents,  and  the  use  of  some  harrows,  o 
plows  and  cultivators,  which  I  reported  to  the  Park  Commissioner 
and  paid  them  for  the  use  of. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  employed  any  men  ? 

A. — I  say  that,  relying  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  m; 
assistant,  who  had  charge  of  that  work.    I  was  on  the  ground  ever; 
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lay  myself,  and  knew  where  the  foreman  was  working,  and  knew  all 
he  material  that  went  out  there,  and  I  have  his  written  reports  on 
he  subject.  I  believe  them  to  be  correct,  and  I  would  almost  be 
v'illing  to  swear  to  their  correctness — though,  of  course,  I  can't  be 
•ound.    I  wasn't  there  ever}'  hour  of  every  day,  by  any  means. 

Q. — Did  you  at  any  time  work  any  man  on  your  private  contract, 
l^ho  was  employed  at  the  time  by  the  Park  Commissioners? 
,  A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

!  Q. — Did  you  ever  pay  any  man  partially  for  his  labor  on  your  pri- 
late  contract — pay  him  in  coin,  partially,  for  his  labor  on  your  pri- 
vate contract,  to  make  up  the  difference  of  that  labor  in  a  voucher 
n  the  treasury? 

A. — That  is  to  say,  approve  a  voucher  on  the  treasury  for  the 
loney  ? 

Q. — For  the  balance  ? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q. — Did  you  or  not  employ  a  man  named  Patrick  Burns  on  your 
rivate  contract? 
A. — I  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  any  period  of  about  ten  days  when  he 
orked  on  your  private  contract,  for  which  you  gave  him  five  dollars 
id  fifty  cents  in  coin,  vourself,  when  his  wages  were  two  dollars  per 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — And  subsequenth^  made  up  the  difference  of  six  dollars  and 
half,  in  a  voucher,  forming  a  part  of  a  voucher  on  the  treasury? 
A. — I  never  did,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  or  not  employ  a  man,  named  Patrick  Ward,  for  some 
ne  days  upon  the  private  contract,  and  subsequently,  having  paid 
m  ten  dollars  for  the  nine  days'  labor,  he  being  employed  at  the 
te  of  two  dollars  per  day,  make  up  the  difference  in  a  voucher  on 
e  treasury? 

A. — Patrick  Ward  was  employed  on  that  contract.  How  many 
lys  he  worked,  the  pay-roll  will  show.  How  much  I  paid  him,  the 
.y-roll  will  show.  How  much  he  received  from  the  treasury,  the 
•ucher  will  show.  The  time  he  worked  on  the  park,  the  park  pay- 
11  will  show,  and  the  report  of  my  assistant,  with  his  certificate, 
11  verify;  according  to  those  records,  I  am  willing  to  testify,  not 
her  wise. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  having  paid  Patrick  Ward  ten  dollars,  in 
in,  out  of  your  pocket,  for  nine  days'  labor  upon  the  contract? 
A.— I  remember  having  paid  Mr.  Ward  for  the  work  he  did  for 
3 ;  whetlier  ten  dollars,  or  nine  dollars,  or  not,  I  can't  say. 
Q. — Having  employed  him  for  two  dollars  a  day,  would  you  con- 
ler  him  fully  paid  for  nine  days'  labor,  if  you  paid  him  ten  dollars 
coin  ? 

A. — I  certainly  should  not;  no,  sir.  I  paid  him  eighteen  dollars, 
d  he  worked  for  me  nine  days. 

c^. — At  the  time  you  were  performing  this  private  contract,  were 
3  Commissioners  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  were  using  men  and 
ms  employed  by  the  park,  in  the  performance  of  this  contract? 
^. — Where  they  aware? 
J. — Yes,  sir. 

\. — I  didn't  use  men  and  teams. 

i. — Men  and  teams,  and  plows,  and  harrows,  and  cultivators,  you 
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have  sworn  to  yourself — that  were  in  the  habit  of  being  employed  o 
the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  they  knew  that. 

Q.— At  the  time  ? 

A. — Yes ;  they  knew  it. 

Q. — Did  they  offer  any  objection? 

A. — No,  sir.  i| 

Q. — Did  you  report  to  them  before  you  commenced  using  thes( 
things — report  to  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  told  them  of  my  intention  of  using  them. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you  what  your  understanding  was — what  your  con 
tract  was  with  the  Commissioners,  as  to  whether  your  undividec 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  park,  or  not? 

A. — My  understanding  with  the  Commissioners  has  never  beer 
that  my  undivided  attention  should  be  given  to  the  park  ;  not  ever 
now,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  that  the  park,  and  its  interests,  suffered  at  al 
while  you  were  devoting  yourself  to  this  private  contract  ? 

A. — I  didn't  devote  myself  to  the  private  contract. 

Q. — You  certainly  must  have  been  there,  some  time. 

A. — I  employed  an  assistant;  yes,  I  was  there — there  on  th< 
ground  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  some  days  when  it  stormed 
I  don't  think  the  park's  interests  ever  suffered  by  my  absence. 

Q. — At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  park,  there  is  a  brush  fence 
I  believe  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  the  continuation  of  that  fence  on  private  property? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  a  fence  there,  a  brush  fence,  something  of  that  char 
acter? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Running  south  from  the  park,  along  the  western  line  of  som< 
private  lands? 

A. — No,  sir ;  there  is  not.  It  is  a  great  highway  reservation,  om 
hundred  feet  west  of  its  eastern  line. 

ifr.  Broderick — One  hundred  feet  west  of  the  eastern  line  of  pri 
vate  property  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  not  on  the  boundary  line  of  this  private  property? 

A. — One  hundred  feet  east  of  the  western  line  of  the  great  high 
way — the  western  line  of  the  private  property. 

Q. — That  brush  fence  continues  beyond  the  southern  line  of  th( 
park,  as  part  of  the  great  highway? 

A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  that  brush  fence  continue  north  of  the  south  line  of  th 
park,  along  this  great  highwaj^  extending  along  the  western  end  $ 
the  park  ? 

A  — Yes  sir.  * 
Q.— The  full  distance?  ,-, 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  the  full  width  of  the  park. 

Q. — And  you  have  continued  it  down  the  great  highway  south? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  necessary  to  continue  that  soutli  on  the  great  highwaj 
for  the  protection  of  the  park  property?  Why  did  you  continue  i 
down  ? 
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I  A. — I  continued  it  cloTvn  there  to  protect  the  plantation  that  was 
made  on  that  property  south  of  the  park.  It  was  continued  in  that 
direction  especially  for  that  purpose  at  that  time,  but  it  is  a  portion 
of  an  improvement  which  is  contemplated  along  the  entire  highway. 
Had  there  been  money  sufhcient  at  the  command  of  the  Commis- 
~  t-rs,  I  would  probably  have  been  authorized  before  now  to  con- 
;e  it  the  whole  length  of  the  highway. 

(4. — It  had  no  bearing,  however,  upon  protecting  the  lands  covered 
by  your  private  contract,  which  you  had  undertaken  to  reclaim  ? 

A. — It  had  no  bearing. 

Q.— Did  it  or  not  ? 

A. — It  did  have  a  bearing. 

Q. — By  whom  was  this  brush  fence  south  of  the  park  line  con- 
structed ? — at  whose  expense  ? 

A. — It  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  park. 

Q. — Yet  you  confess  it  had  a  bearing  on  the  protection  of  this  land, 
covered  by  your  private  contract. 

A. — Yes,  sir:  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Broderick — Have  you  continued  that  with  the  consent  and 
knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  discussed  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — AVhether  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  or  not,  I  am  not  certain, 
3Ut  I  spoke  of  it  to  at  least  two  of  the  Commissioners,  and  got  their 
luthority  to  put  it.    lam  quite  certain. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  having  been  cut  down? 

A. — Before  leaving  that  other  subject,  just  let  me  make  a  statement. 

Q. — Certainly  ;  that  is  just  what  we  are  here  for,  to  hear  your 
explanations  of  these  things. 

A. — It  is  not  only  necessary  to  protect  the  park  on  the  west  side 
Tom  drifting  sand,  but  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  park  on  the 
lorth  and  south  sides  from  sands  that  blow  in  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  plantation  which  I  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  had  it 
mcceeded  as  well  as  I  hoped,  would  have  protected  the  park  for  about 
-WO  and  a  half  miles  of  its  length  on  that  side.  All  the  drifting 
?and  that  would  have  come  from  the  south,  or  further  south,  would 
lave  blown  on  the  high  plantation,  instead  of  blowing  on  the 
)ark,  as  it  had  done  for  a  year  or  two  years  after  the  park  im- 
provement; therefore,  in  my  plantation,  I  had  jjrotected  the  park  for 
wo  and  a  half  miles  of  its  length,  while  this  fence  protected  my 
Dlantation  half  a  mile.  Furthermore,  the  reclaiming  of  that  land 
)Ut  there  is  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  park,  in  other  ways,  that  I 
•an  expend  that  time.  It  would  become  the  duty  of  the  Comniis- 
lioners,  as  soon  as  it  was  reclaimed,  to  protect  it  on  the  beach  side, 
;eeing  that  they  have  authority  to  improve  that  great  highway, 
iccording  to  a  plan  which  necessitates  the  protection  of  lands  inside 
)fit. 

Q. — Did  you  extend  this  brush  fence  north  of  the  northerlj'  line  of 
he  park? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  at  that  time. 

Q. — Has  there  been  since  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  do  you  say? 

A. — At  the  time  the  brush  fence  was  built. 

Q. — Why  do  you  say,  at  that  time  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  ? 
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A. — I  mean  at  the  time  the  work  was  going  on. 
Q. — There  is  no  necessity  now? 
A— No,  sir. 

Q. — The  sand  is  drifting  in,  however,  from  the  sand  out  there  froE 
the  north — drifting  in  on  the  park  ? 

A. — The  extension  of  the  brush  fence,  however,  would  not  protec 
the  park  there.  It  would  simply  protect  the  land,  which  is  nc 
reclaimed.  It  would  necessitate  a  brush  fence  along  this  norther 
line  to  protect  it. 

Q. — Now  turn  to  the  trees.  Do  you  know  of  any  trees  being  cu 
down  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Just  state,  if  you  please,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  number  o 
and  kinds  of,  trees  that  have  been  cut  down  ? 

A. — Well,  that  is  very  hard  for  me  to  do.  It  may  have  been  fiv 
hundred,  or  it  may  have  been  a  thousand  trees.  I  have  authorize 
the  plantation  to  be  thinned  out  at  such  points.  How  many  tree 
were  taken  out  I  really  can't  say. 

Q. — Was  there  no  other  way  to  thin  the  plantation  out,  excep 
absolutely  destroying  the  trees,  by  cutting  them  down? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  could  not  be  done  otherwise? 

A. — No,  sir.  It  is  a  thing  done  in  all  cases ;  and  more  necessar 
on  this  improvement  than  probably  any  other  improvement  of  th 
kind  in  the  country. 

Q. — Who  had  planted  these  trees  that  were  cut  down ;  under  whos 
administration  had  they  been  planted  ? 

A. — I  was  Superintendent  of  the  park  at  the  time. 

Q. — Can  you  estimate,  at  all,  the  ages  of  the  trees  that  were  ct] 
down  ? 

A. — They  were  two  or  three  years  old ;  may  be  four. 

Q. — AVhat  use  were  those  trees  put  to  when  they  were  cut  down  ? 

A. — They  were  carried  out  and  used  in  the  construction  of  th 
brush  fence,  and  they  were  also  used  in  patching  up  little  places  i 
the  sand  drift  that  had  got  loose  again. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  kinds  of  trees  that  were  cut  down? 

A. — Mostly  pines  and  cypress. 

Q. — Acacias  ? 

A. — Very  few. 

Q.— Gums  ? 

A. — There  may  have  been  some  gums,  yes. 
Q. — What  was  the  average  value  of  pine  trees  from  three  to  fou 
years  old  ? 

A. — The  value  of  those  pine  trees  where  they  stood  ? 

Q. — No,  sir;  the  value  of  pine  trees  from  three  to  four  years  old? 

A. — It  depends  entirely  on  the  location.  A  pine  tree  in  a  nursen 
three  or  four  years  old,  would  not  be  worth  anything,  because  it  coul 
not  be  moved  very  well. 

Q. — What  were  those  pine  trees  worth,  then? 

A. — Right  where  they  were? 

Q. — Yes,  sir.  ^lo 

A. — At  that  time  they  were  cut? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — They  were  worth  nothing. 
il — How  much  had  it  cost  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  th 
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ground?  What  was  the  average  cost  per  tree,  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  prepare  the  ground,  purchase  the  shrubs,  cultivate  it,  and  bring  it 
to  the  perfection  that  it  was  then  in,  at  the  time  it  was  cut  down? 
I  A. — That  is  something  that  I  could  not  possibly  tell. 
I  Q. — You  have  had  the  management  of  this  park  for  many  years, 
land  you  should  certainly  be  able  to  make  estimates  of  these  things, 
at  least? 

A. — You  see,  sir;  there  maybe  a  spot  of  land,  where  this  took 
place,  where  there  is  a  growth  of  trees,  and  another  spot  of  land 
where  they  are  not.  I  can't  so  separate  the  accounts  as  to  say  just 
how  much  money  has  been  spent  here,  and  how  much  there. 

Q. — I  don't  want  the  actual  figures  of  the  expenditures.  I  want 
simply  your  estimate,  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  you 
have  acquired  out  there  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  want  your  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  can't  give  it  without  consulting  my  notes  or  memorandum, 
and  then  it  would  only  be  approximate. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  stakes  having  been  cut  out 
there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — There  may  have  been  twenty-five  hundred. 
Q. — Were  the  "trees  cut  down  with  them,  or  were  the  trees  then  left 
unsupported. 

A. — No,  sir  ;  the  trees  were  left  without  the  stakes. 
Q. — Why  were  the  stakes  cut? 

A. — Because  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  they  should  stay,  in 
nost  instances. 

I  Q. — In  other  instances,  why  were  they  cut? 
A. — Well,  I  may  say  in  all  instances  it  wasn't  deemed  necessary. 
Q. — What  was  the  average  length  of  those  stakes  so  cut  dowm  ? 
A. — Eight  to  ten  feet. 

Q. — What  depth  were  they  inserted  in  the  ground  ? 
i  A. — One  and  one-half  to  two  feet. 

Q. — Was  it  necessary  to  use  the  axe  to  take  those  stakes  away? 
Vbsolutely  necessary? 

A. — It  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Q. — They  could  not  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  any 
neans  at  all  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  so ;  they  could  not  have  been  pulled  out  of  the 
round  economically.  It  would  cost  more  to  pull  them  out  of  the 
round  at  the  time  they  were  cut  than  the  loss  on  them. 

Q. — Now,  in  making  that  estimate  did  you  add,  in  addition  to  the 
Dss  on  the  stakes,  the  labor  expended  in  repointing  such  stakes,  if 
hey  were  repointed  ? 

A — Yes,  sir.    You  would  do  that. 

Q. — Did  you  do  that  in  making  your  comparison  now? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    I  would  do  that.    It  is  very  small. 

Q. — A  moment  ago  you  stated  it  would  cost  more  for  the  labor  to 
ull  the  stakes  out  of  the  ground  than  the  loss  on  the  stakes  would 
mount  to — by  being  chopped  off  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  would 
mount  to. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  ask  you  now,  in  making  that  estimate,  did  you  take  into 
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account  the  addition  in  the  loss  on  the  stakes — the  cost  of  the  labo] 
in  repointing  these  same  stakes  if  you  use  them  again  ? 

A. — Well,  I  didn't  at  the  time.  But  I  think  I  would  do  it,  an 
still  make  the  same  assertion. 

Q. — Still  be  of  the  same  opinion  ? 

A. — I  can't  be  positively  certain  about  that  thing  without  making 
some  figures  about  it. 

Q. — Were  these  stakes,  or  not,  used  again  ? 

A. — Some  of  them  have  been  used.  Most  of  them  have  been 
stacked  up — put  away. 

Q. — When  you  had  these  trees  cut  down,  what  use  did  you  make 
of  the  land  again? 

A. — Of  the  exact  spot  where  they  were  cut  off? 

Q. — Yes;  that  neighborhood? 

A. — It  was  leveled  off  and  put  in  shape.  There  may  have  been 
some  stumps  back  of  that. 

Q. — Did  you  extract  the  stumps? 

A. — In  some  instances;  I  think  they  were  in  most  instances,  but 
am  not  certain.    Our  gardener  has  charge  of  that,  and  the  foreman 

Q. — Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  trees  planted  in  these 
very  localities — trees  of  the  same  character  planted  there  again? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  again  the  advantage 
to  the  community  that  you  found  in  destroying  a  tree  that  had  been 
put  in  the  ground  and  raised  with  care  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
immediately  substituting  in  its  place  other  trees  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  young  ones? 

A. — The  trees  that  are  on  the  windward  side  of  a  group  generallj 
are  blown  to  pieces.  Their  shape,  their  appearance  is  destroyed 
Their  beauty  is  marred  very  much.  Such  trees  were  cut  away,  anc 
other  similar  ones — young  ones — put  in  their  place.  Furthermore 
in  a  group  of  trees,  it  wasn't  desirable  to  have  all  of  the  same  size 
These  trees  that  were  cut  away  had  been  protecting  others  whici 
had  been  growing  in  the  meantime,  and  had  obtained  a  good  form 
a  good  outline.  Those  others  were  brought  in  the  foreground  h} 
cutting  away  those  in  front. 

Q. — Then,  are  we  to  understand  

A. — [Interrupting.]  Then  again,  sir,  the  instances  have  been  ver^ 
few,  comparatively,  where  exactly  the  same  kind  of  trees  have  beei 
planted  in  the  same  place,  and,  furthermore,  wliere  these  trees  hav 
been  cut  away,  in  by  no  means  a  majority,  and  very  small  minorit 
of  cases,  have  there  been  those  trees  planted  at  all,  of  any  kind.  Ii 
more  instances  there  have  been  shrubs  planted — low-growing  shrubj 
In  other  cases  trees  were  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  group,  right  £| 
the  center,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  out.  By  reference  to  mj 
reports,  concerning  the  improvement  there  at  the  park,  it  will  fej 
seen,  and  the  reason  given,  for  planting  trees  so  close  together.  Ai| 
it  has  been  said,  from  the  very  first  report  I  made,  that  it  was  designe) 
to  cut  those  trees  out  and  cut  them  away.  That  work  just  conj 
menced  this  last  fall.  ^ 

Q. — Where  you  cut  a  tree  down,  that  was  on  the  windward  sidll 
because  it  was  blown  out  of  shape,  and  wasn't  a  pretty  tree,  I  wouH 
like  an  explanation  of  your  course  in  planting  a  small  shrub  in  th 
same  place  or  same  locality? 

A. — A  small  shrub  may  be  better  fitted  to  withstand  the  effect 
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the  wind  and  the  dust  that  is  blown  on  it,  and  if  it  was  planted  there 
it  was  undoubtedly  much  more  suited  to  the  locality,  as  forming  a 
foreground  to  the  group  of  trees  behind. 

— But,  for  instance,  your  large,  healthy,  three-year-old  tree  was 
on  the  windward  side,  and  served  as  a  protection  to  the  trees  on  the 
leeward,  would  you  have  us  to  understand  a  small  shrub  would  fur- 
nish the  same  protection  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir  :  I  would  not. 

— Would  you  have  us  further  to  understand. you  are  not  endan- 
gering the  next  tier  of  trees? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  would  have  you  understand  that  the  next  tier  of 
trees,  during  the  time  they  were  protected,  had  attained  their  strength 
and  shape  which  enabled  them  to  resist  the  wind,  which  would 
not  be  attained  in  growing. 

Q. — They  could  not  be  blown  out  of  shape? 

A. — Not  as  if  they  would  have  been  if  too  young,  or  when  they 
were  young. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  a  large  C[uantity  of  cypress — young  cypress 
trees  raised  in  the  old  nurserv  there? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  were  there  originally? 
A. — Eight  or  nine  thousand. 
Q. — What  has  become  of  them  ? 

A. — Three  or  four  thousand  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  rest 
are  there  yet. 

Q. — Taken  away  where? 

A. — Many  planted  in  the  ground  :  some  of  them  given  to  the  pub- 
lic institutions  here  in  town. 
Q. — That  is,  a  small  number? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  all  those  that  were  given  away. 

Q. — The  total  given  away  altogether  is  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  ? 

A. — Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  would  be  a  considerable 
portion  of  two  or  three  thousand. 

Q. — Were  there  not  about  sixteen  thousand  young  cypress  trees  alto- 
gether in  that  nursery? 

A. — Tliere  niay  have  been  tliat  many  the  first  year  they  were  put 
out. 

Q. — ^^'ell,  you  have  planted,  you  say,  two  or  three  or  four  thousand, 
aufl  the  balance  remain  in  the  nursery  now. 

A. — When  I  said  there  were  two  or  three  or  four  thousand  planted, 
T  meant  there  were  that  many  planted  which  were  left  in  the  nursery 
when  it  was  abandoned — abandoned  when  the  nursery-houses  were 
moved. 

Q. — Well,  what  use  was  made  of  those  remaining  in  the  nursery? 

A. — They  are  .standing  there  yet. 

^  l — What  use  can  be  made  of  them? 

A. — A  year  ago.  when  we  were  planting,  I  had  consultations  with 
the  gardener ;  we  had  them  upon  that  very  point ;  the  cypress  tree 
hadn't  turned  out  to  he  a  very  good  tree. 

( i — What  was  the  name  of  the  gardener,  may  I  inquire? 

A. — He  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  park  now? 

Q. — What  is  his  name  ? 

A. — J.  S.  Henderson.    The  cypress  tree  had  not  turned  out  to  be  a 
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suitable  one  for  planting  out  on  those  sands.  I  had  expected  to  use 
a  great  majority  of  that  nursery-full  of  trees  out  in  the  sand,  but  iii 
had  turned  out  that  it  was  the  least  fitted  of  all  the  trees  we  experi^ 
niented  with  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  I  didn't  take  that  nursery- 
full  of  trees  and  set  them  out  on  the  sand  to  die,  as  I  felt  a  great 
majority  of  them  w^ould  do,  after  our  experience.  We  didn't  have 
the  means  at  disposal  to  prepare  the  ground,  to  put  them — to  set 
them  out  along  at  this  end  of  the  park.  In  setting  trees  out  in  the 
sand  it  is  onl,y  necessary  to  go  and  dig  a  hole  and  put  them  in, 
Avhere  you  intend  simply  to  make  a  forest;  but  in  setting  out  where 
there  is  a  finished  ground  to  be  xjrepared,  you  want  to  shape  the 
ground  some  first.  The  ground  wasn't  shaped  sufficient  to  put  trees 
in,  therefore  they  w^ere  allowed  to  stay  ;  and  I  determined  to  make  a 
maze  of  it  just  as  it  stands  ;  to  cut  out  suitable  walks  there  and  make 
what  is  called  a  maze,  an  improvement  which  is  found  in  most 
grounds  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Do  you  or  not  know  that  good  cypress  trees  that  have 
remained,  or  were  permitted  to  remain  in  that  nursery  for  the  last 
year  or  eighteen  months,  are  now  useless  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transported  and  cultivated  ? 

A. — I  do  know  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  move  those  trees 
and  expect  any  large  proportion  of  them  to  grow.  A  good  many  of 
them  Avould,  and  after  last  year's  plantation  I  never  contemplated 
removing  them.  I  left  them  there  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
maze  I  speak  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  those  cypress  trees  Avere  neglected,  and  permitted 
to  remain  there  a  year,  or  two  years,  too  long  in  that  nursery? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  anything  of  the  kind.    I  know  up  to  ^ 
last  year,  when  this  consultation  took  place,  that  those  trees  might 
have  been  removed  as  well  as  any  other  trees  in  the  park. 

Q. — And  flourished  just  as  well  afterwards?  j„ 

A. — Well,  no ;  it  is  never  as  well  to  plant  out  a  large  tree,  as  it  is  a 
very  small  one,  but  still,  there  are  such  trees  sold  in  every  nursery 
in  town.    Most  amateurs  would  prefer  them.    A  tree  three  or  foui  j,, 
feet  in  height,  would  sell  just  as  well  as  a  small  one. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  cypress  trees  are  '( 
good  for  nothing  excepting  to  chop  up  and  make  stakes  of? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  anything  of  tht  „.^' 
kind.  ( 

Q,. — What  other  use  could  be  made  of  them? 

A. — Use  them  in  making  this  maze.  j 
Q. — That  is,  a  winding  pathway  ?  j 
A. — Putting  narrow  winding  walks  through.  |;| 
Q. — Do  gum  trees  require  irrigation  ? 

A. — Not  in  all  cases;  no,  sir.  _  ipp 

Q,. — What  has  been  the  result  of  your  efforts  in  that  regard,  out  ii  h 
that  patcli — out  in  the  sandy  portion  of  the  park  ? 

A. — We  put  out  about  eight  or  nine  or  ten  thousand  gum  trees  ( 
year  ago  there,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  alive,  I  believe,  exceptinj  | 
what  were  destroyed  by  the  rabbits.    The  rabbits  ate  off'  a  grea  n 
many  of  them  wlien  they  were  quite  young.  j 

Q. — Did  you  receive  at  the  park,  quite  recently,  a  large  number  o  n 
gum  trees?  ( 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — How  many  ?  | 
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A. — Ten  hundred  and  fifty. 

il. — When  did  you  receive  them? 

A. — AVithin  the  last  two  weeks,  or  three  weeks. 

— Where  did  yon  buy  them — did  you  purchase  them? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  purchased  them. 

— By  authority  of  the  Commissioners? 
A. — Under  a  resolution  of  theirs  to  that  effect. 
Q. — Instructions  direct  from  them? 

A. — 1  am  not  positive.    There  is  a  resolution  on  record,  but  that  it 
was  not  instructions,  I  am  positive. 
Q. — From  Avhom  clid  you  buy  them  ? 
A. — From  a  man  by  the  name  of  O'Connor,  a  seeds  mail. 
(I. — Where  is  his  place  of  business? 
A. — On  Sansome  street,  near  Clay  street. 
Q. — What  did  you  give  per  thousand  for  them  ? 
A. — Forty  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  market  value  of  trees  of  that  charac- 
ter was,  at  that  time? 

A. — Well,  sir;  I  inquired.  Yes,  I  Avas  told  from  forty  to  fifty  dol- 
ars  a  thousand. 

Q. — Do  you  or  not  know  that  about  that  time,  trees  of  that  char- 
acter were  advertiz.ed  in  the  public  press  for  seventeen  and  a  half 
dollars  a  thousand? 

A. — No,  sir :  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Should  that  now  be  brou.sht  to  your  attention,  and  should  you 
3e  convinced  that  trees  of  that  character  could  have  been  bought,  at 
that  time,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half  dollars  a  thousand, 
would  you  imagine  yours  to  have  been  an  economical  purchase? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  should  not. 

Q. — Did  you  inquire  the  price  of  trees  of  this  kind  prior  to  mak- 
ing this  purchase? 

A. — I  inquired  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bailey,  over  in  Ala- 
meda; but  it  wasn't  immediately  at  that  time — it  was,  may  be,  a 
month  before — I  asked  him  what  he  would  furnish  those  trees  to  the 
park  for. 

Q. — Do  these  trees  vary  much  in  price  ^ 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  tree,  and  the 
'way  they  are  placed  in  boxes — and  every  thing. 

(I. — I  mean,  does  the  market  vary.  Sometimes  they  are  very  costly, 
and  then  again  the  market  is  so  that  you  can  huy  them  cheaply? 

A, — Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  do. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  inquire  from  any  other  person  the  price  of  these 
things,  besides  Mr.  Bailey? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  did.  I  think  Bailey  and  O'Connor 
were  the  only  two  persons  I  went  to. 

Q. — So  you  inquired  of  Mr.  Bailey  a  month  before  making  the 
purchase,  and  tlien  purchased  from  Mr.  O'Conner  at  forty  dollars  per 
thousand  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(^— Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Enright? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  his  name?  Enright? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  those  trees,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  value  of  a  tree  depends  entirely  on  its  condi- 
tion.   Trees  may  have  just  the  same  appearance  in  the  box  ;  they 
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may  not  be  placed  in  the  box  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  a  per 
son  to  remove  them,  and  plant  them  out  successfully;  or  they  maj 
not  have  been  raised  and  treated  in  the  manner,  the  method  best  tc 
succeed  in  an  exposed  place. 

Q. — You  told  me,  at  the  outset  of  this  examination,  you  were  no: 
a  horticulturist  and  gardener,  or  a  landscape  gardener,  or  botanist 
now,  do  you  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  all  these  things? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  am  sufficient  judge  of  those  trees  to  be  abh 
to  purchase  them. 

Q. — I  just  want  to  know^  if  you  acquired  that  experience  during 
the  time  you  were  in  the  park? 

A. — I  acquired  that  experience  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  park' 
and  I  had  some  experience  before. 

Q. — Did  the  gardener  have  anything  to  do  at  all  with  these  pur- 
chases ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  consult  him  at  all  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — As  to  the  amount  of  trees  you  were  buying? 
'  A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  him  a  better  judge  of  a  tree  and  its  value 
than  you? 
A. — Of  most  trees,  I  do. 
Q. — And  of  gum  trees? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  consider  him  a  better  judge  than  you  are  of  gum 
trees  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Or  of  their  value? 

A. — Well,  the  judge  of  value — a  judge  of  value  would  imply  a 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  market;  now,  if  he  is  better  posted  in 
the  condition  of  the  market  than  I  am,  he  w^ould  be  a  better  judge. 

Q. — Would  you  put  you  opinion  against  his  in  the  matter  of  the 
style  in  which  they  were  set  in  boxes,  and  all  those  little  details  you 
referred  to  a  moment  ago  ? 

A. — You  mean  the  head  gardener? 

Q. — I  don't  know  whoever  your  gardener  may  be — whoever  the 
professional  man  may  be? 

A. — There  will  be  no  question  about  that;  there  would  hardly  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  people  who  knew  anything  about  ii 
at  all. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that ;  I  ask  you  for  what  your  opinior 
gives. 

A. — I  think  I  would  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  for  that  reason  you  didn't  deem  it  necessary  to  consul" 
him  upon  this  subject? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Tliis  Mr.  Enright  I  spoke  about,  was  formerly  employed  or 
the  park  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 
Q. — In  what  capacity  ? 

A. — In  the  first  place  as  a  foreman  ;  afterwards  he  was  called  Park 
keeper,  and  still  later,  assistant  engineer. 
Q. — Has  he  left  that  employment,  and  if  so,  Avhen? 
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A. — Yes,  sir ;  he  has  left.    He  left  last  spring  sometime  :  I  can't  tell 
when — spring  or  summer,  somewhere  along  there. 
Q. — Do  you  know  what  his  business  is  now? 
A. — Contractor,  I  believe. 
Q. — That  is,  grading  and  filling? 
A. — Yes,  sir:  general  street  contractor. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  Ruy  contracts  he  has  superintended  on  lands 
in  the  neiohborhood  of  the  park? 
A.— Yes^ 

Q. — Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  those  contracts  and  the  sub- 
ject to  tell  us  what  it  is  ? 

A. — I  saw  a  notice  in  the  papers  that  he  and  his  partner  had  been 
awarded  a  contract  to  grade  Stanyan  street,  and  Mr.  Enright  himself 
told  me  that  he  had  a  contract  to  grade  Waller  street. 

Q. — Well,  have  you,  or  not,  any  interest  in  those  contracts  of  Mr. 
Enright? 

A. — None  whatever,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Enright  ever  do  any  work  for  you.  on  your  private 
contract  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  work  did  he  do  there? 
A. — He  superintended  the  Avork. 

Q. — At  what  time.  At  what  time  did  he  superintend  the  entire 
work  ? 

A. — He  superintended  the  entire  work  during  the  whole  time  the 
work  was  going  on. 

Q. — How  long  did  that  occupy? 

A. — About  seven  davs  at  one  time,  and  four  davs  at  another,  I 
think. 

Q. — Was  he  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Park  Commissioners? 

A. — He  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Park  Commissioners  for 
two  weeks,  without  pay.  He  spent  eleven  /ys  working  for  me,  and 
three  days  he  worked  for  the  park,  he  got  nothing  for. 

Q. — The  Park  Commissioners  could  afford  to  dispense  with  his 
services  there? 

A. — Seeing  that  I  staid  on  the  ground  more  regularly  than  I  other- 
wise would,  and  attended  to  his  duty  myself,  as  well  as  my  own. 

Q. — So  that  the  interests  of  the  park  didn't  suff'er  at  all? 

A. — Not  the  slightest.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Enright  had  been  em- 
ployed there  a  long  time,  and  was  deserving  a  leave  of  absence,  even 
with  pay. 

Q. — Well,  in  this  connection,  let  me  ask  you,  what  has  been  the 
average  time  that  you  have  spent,  per  day,  upon  the  park,  during  the 
time  you  have  been  employed  there? 

A. — Well,  if  that  question  is  intended  to  show  

Q. — Never  mind  arguing,  Mr.  Hall.  Do  not  discuss  the  motive  of 
the  question  with  me.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  matter  with  you. 
I  simply  want  the  fact. 

A. — Well,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state.  I  suppose  that  actually 
half  of  the  time  on  working  days,  taking  the  number  of  working  days 
I  have  been  upon  or  about  the  park  ground. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  twelve  hours  per  day,  or  a  half  of  twenty-four 
hours? 

A. — I  mean  during  the  working  hours.  Say  five  hours  per  day. 
It  may  have  been  less. 
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Q. — Have  there  ever  been  any  days  when  you  have  not  visited  the 
park  there? 
A. — Certainly. 

Q. — About  how  many  within  any  one  year  ? 

A. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state ;  there  may  have  been  along 
sometimes  one  or  two  days  a  week,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  I  was  busy  in  the  town  office,  that  I  did  not  go  to  the  park.  It 
has  very  seldom  or  never  transpired  that  there  has  been  two  days 
in  succession  that  I  wasn't  there. 

Q. — How  many  horses  do  you  keep  out  there  now,  of  your  own  ? 

A. — Just  at  this  time,  none,  sir.  There  is  one  horse  of  mine  there 
that  is  working  for  the  park. 

Q. — Do  you  get  pay  for  him  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Since  your  salary  was  raised  to  four  hundred  dollars,  how 
many  horses  have  you  owned — have  you  owned  that  you  kept  at  the 
park? 

A. — There  has  been  this  one  horse,  that  is  working  there,  and  a 
portion  of  the  time  one  horse,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  time — a 
larger  portion  of  the  time — none  at  all  of  my  own,  excepting  the  one 
that  was  working. 

Q. — These  horses — the  one  that  you  have  allowed  the  Park  Com- 
missioners to  work,  and  this  other  one,  that  was  there  a  portion  of 
the  time  working  for  the  park — they  have  been  fed  out  of  the  city 
bins,  I  suppose? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  property  have  you  ever  sold  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  sold  some  surveying  instruments. 

Q. — Just  be  kind  enough  to  specify  them? 

A. — I  can't  do  it.    There  was  an  itemized  bill  I  can  refer  to. 

Q. — Well,  generally?  ^ 

A. — Well,  there  is  a  i^^^risit,  a  level,  and  rod. 

Q. — Here  is  a  statement  that  has  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary" 
of  your  Board  to  Mr.  Broderick.  Be  kind  enough  to  look  through 
that  and  see  if  it  is  correct,  and  then  specify? 

A. — So  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  is  right. 

Q. — Read  the  list  to  the  reporter,  if  you  please  ? 

A. — Two  fourteen-foot  wall  tents,  and  one  nine-foot  wall 


tent   $  20  00 

Translating  certain  French,  German,  Danish,  Dutch  books, 

letters,  and  so  forth,  into  English   182  50 

Painting  and  varnishing  buggy   20  00 

Carriage  hire   10  00 

One  Holby  surveyor  transit   275  00 

One  leveling  instrument   160  00 

One  leveling  rod   15  00 

One  twenty-foot  measuring  rod,  with  level   22  00 

One  surveyors'  filtv-foot  chain   10  00 

Two  plumb  bobs— 12,  and  |1  50   3  50 

One  walnut  desk  cabinet   50  00 

One  walnut  desk   35  00 

One  walnut  desk  table  and  back  shelf   53  00 

One  sugar  pine  drawing  cabinet   7  00 


Carried  forward   |863  00 
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Brought  forward   S863  00 

One  long  wall  map  case   3  00 

One  common  pivot  chair   7  50 

One  common  arm  chair   6  00 

Two  office  chairs,  each  §3   6  00 

( )ne  common  pivot  stool   3  00 

Three  pine  drawing-boards— §5,  S3  50,  and  SI  50   10  00 

Three  drawing-boards  on  horses — one  S2,  and  two  SI  each.  4  00 


Total   Sl,045  50 


(}. — When  were  these  things  sold? 

A. — April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  was.  I  see, 
put  here.    I  suppose  that  is  right. 

Q. — These  wall  tents  that  are  mentioned  here  in  this  schedule 
were  the  old  wall  tents  you  spoke  of? 

A. — They  were  the  wall  tents  I  spoke  of,  but  they  were  not  old. 

Q. — They  had  been  in  use  how  long? 

A. — Tliey  had  been  in  use  previous  to  their  going  into  the  use  of 
the  Park  Commissioners.  They  had  been  in  use  altogether  about 
six  months.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  had  been  in  the  field,  set  up, 
about  six  months.    I  explained  that  before. 

Q. — These  are  the  same  tents? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Has  the  Commissioners  any  use  for  things  of  this  kind? 
A. — Use  for  them,  ves.    Use  for  them  all. 
Q.— I  speak  of  tents? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  use  are  they  able  to  put  them  those  tents  to?  What 
need  have  they  of  them  ? 
A. — At  this  proper  time? 
Q. — Yes;  at  this  time  or  in  the  future? 

A. — Well,  they  had  been  used.  Pitched  there,  one  of  them,  to 
shelter  the  men  during  the  showers,  but  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  that.  The  men  might  go  a  little  further  and  get  into  a  house. 
Then  when  there  is  more  work  done  out  there  on  that  sand,  which 
will  be  required,  and  would  have  been  done  this  year  had  there  have 
been  money  to  have  done  that,  those  tents  will  be  taken  out  there 
and  used. 

Q. — Were  these  tents  originally  United  States  tents? 

A. — I  believe  they  were. 

Q. — Did  you  buy  them  from  Major  Hoyt? 

A. — I  bought  them.    I  don't  know  from  whom. 

Q. — Some  quartermaster,  was  it  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  they  old  or  new  tents? 

A. — They  were  what  AA'ere  called  condemned  tents.    But  a  con- 
demned tent  in  the  army  is  by  no  means  a  useless  tent. 
Q. — Might  I  inquire  what  you  gave  for  them? 

A. — As  well  as  I  remember  I  gave  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  four 
tents. 

Q. — In  currency  or  coin  ? 

A. — That  I  don't  remember.    I  can't  say,  sir. 

Q.— What  bugg\'  was  this  you  stated  here,  as  having  been  painted  ? 
A. — I  think  that  was  a  buggy  belonging  to  the  Park  Commissioners. 
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Q. — Do  you  know. 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not;  for  the  reason,  when  1  first  went  ont  there, 
I  had  a  buggy  of  my  own  I  used  upon  the  work,  and  when  that 
huggy  was  gone  I  had  another  buggy;  at  this  time,  when  that  work 
was  done,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  a  buggy  belonging  to 
the  Park  Commissioners. 

Q. — What  carriage  hire  was  this? 

A. — I  think  it  was  a  carriage  hire  that  I  got  on  an  occasion  when 
I  took  the  Board  of  Parlv  Commissioners  out.  Mr.  McDermott — I 
can't  mention  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  that  then  constituted 
the  Board,  but  I  am  positive  that  was  the  occasion  when  the  carriage 
was  hired.  I  paid  it  myself,  and  then  got  them  myself  to  pay  it  back 
to  me. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  presented  any  other  claim  for  carriage  hire  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Broderick. — What  percentage  does  this  bill  hold  to  the  original 
cost  of  those  articles,  do  you  know  ? 

A. — I  believe  it  to  be  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  articles. 

Q. — In  selling  those  to  the  Commissioners  did  yon  understand 
you  were  selling  the  articles  for  just  what  they  were  worth,  or  were 
you  including  their  use  in  the  bill?  You  say  you  had  used  them  for 
some  time. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  understood  I  was  selling  them  for  just  what  they 
were  worth  at  that  time. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  they  were  paying  you  the 
value  of  the  articles  two  or  three  years  previous,  or  at  the  time  of 
selling  them. 

A. — No,  sir;  I  understood  they  were  sold  for  just  what  they  were 
worth  at  the  time. 

Q. — They  can  all  be  seen  at  the  office  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  those  the  instruments  you  showed  the  other  day? 
A. — Yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  tent  that  is  gone.  I 
think  it  was  torn  up  at  the  time  of  threshing  up  the  lupine  seed  there. 
Q. — You  say  you  paid  about  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  tents? 
A. — Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q. — And  they  are  rated  here  at  one  hundred  dollars?  I  suppose 
they  are  generally  used  up  now? 

A. — No,  sir ;  they  have  been  repaired,  and  the  tents  now  are  in 
very  good  condition. 

Q. — The  surveying  instruments,  and  everything  of  that  kind  can 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  or  at  the  park. 

Mr.  Carson — When  were  these  tents  repaired  ? 

A. — The  last  time,  only  about  two  months  ago. 

Q. — When  were  they  repaired  before  that  time  ? 

A. — They  have  been  repaired  somewhat  after  each  season's  use. 

Q. — At  whose  expense  were  they  rei^aired? 

A. — At  the  expense  of  the  park. 

Q. — Before  the  Park  Commissioners  bought  them  ? 

A. — I  don't  tliink  they  were  ever  repaired  before  the  Park  Com- 
missioners bouglit  them. 

Q. — Then  all  the  repairs  that  have  been  put  upon  them,  you  would 
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1  have  us  to  understanrl,  have  been  since  the  thirtieth  of  April,  eigh- 
I  teen  hundred  and  seventy-four  ? 

A. — I  will  not  be  positive  about  that.  They  might  have  been 
repaired  once  before  that. 

Q. — ^^^lat  did  you  i3ay  for  this  Holby  surveyor  transit  measure  in 
here  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q. — Or  for  the  leveling  instrument? 

A. — I  i^aid  exactly  Avhat  is  there  for  it — one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars. 

Q. — For  the  leveling  rod  ? 

A. — I  think  I  paid  exactly  what  is  charged  there  ? 

Q. — The  reason,  I  will  state,  for  the  necessity  of  going  into  any  details 
about  this  matter  here  is,  that  the  matter  contained  in  this  resolu- 
ition  and  schedule  lias  been  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  a  great  deal. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  particular  about  it.  You  can  probabl}^ 
inform  us  before  our  session  is  over  of  the  actual  cost  to  yourself — 
the  actual  prices  you  paid  for  a  great  number  of  these  things,  can  you 
not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  another  subject  that  has  been  mentioned  I  desire 
I  some  explanation  of  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  Who  counts  the 
number  of  vehicles  passing  in  and  out  of  the  park? 

A. — The  gate-keeper. 

Q. — How  many  men  have  you  employed  on  that  business  ? 
A. — One  all  tlie  time,  and  sometimes  two. 

Q. — What  other  duties  do  they  perform?  I  will  give  you 
a  chance  to  explain  ;  what  other  duties  do  they  perform  besides  that 
of  counting  vehicles  ? 

A. — Each  gate-keeper  has  charge  of  the  gate,  and  opens  and 
shuts  it? 

I    Q. — How  many  gates  are  there? 

A. — There  are  two  gate-keepers,  and  each  gate-keeper  has  charge  of 
one  gate.  But  then  there  are  other  gates  that  are  opened  and  shut 
by  some  assistant  keepers  on  the  road.  The  gate-keeper  at  the 
gate  this  way  opens  the  gate  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closes 
it  at  eight  in  the  evening.  He  has  charge  of  about  a  thousand  or 
one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  of  roadway;  keeps  it  clean  ;  keeps  it 
sprinkled  during  the  summer;  keeps  the  edges  trimmed;  and  has 
general  charge  of  the  grounds  right  around  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  attending  to  them  without  leaving  his  gate.  He  is  required  to 
be  on  duty — to  be  there  present — about  fourteen  hours  a  day,  besides 
sleejjing  there  at  night.  He  is  only  permitted  to  go  awaj^  to  his 
meals  and  back  again ;  and  he  has  one  day  of  liberty  during  each 
month.  The  counting  of  vehicles  passing  through  is  merely  inci- 
dental, and  not  supposed  to  interfere  materially  with  his  duties  on 
the  road.  The  other  gate-keeper's  duties  would  be  similar ;  he  has 
not  quite  as  much  extent  of  roadway  to  attend  to. 

Q. — Since  you  have  been  employed  as  Superintendent  have  you 
had  any  contract  with  Mr.  Ealston — the  late  Mr.  Kalston? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— At  what  time? 

A. — I  think  it  was  a  year  ago  last  spring;.  I  can't  swear  to  it. 
Q. — To  do  what  work  ? 
10 
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A. — To  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  for  him  in  San  Mateo  County. 
Q. — The  town  of  Burlingame  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— Did  you  do  it?  ^ 
A. — I  made  the  preliminary  survey,  and  made  the  plans. 
Q. — How  long  did  that  occupy  you,  sir? 

A. — I  had  a  party  there  at  work  about  three  months,  nearly ;  no, 
not  quite  that — two  months. 

Q. — How  much  of  those  two  months  were  you  there? 

A. — I  w^as  down  there  about  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  generally 
went  down  there  on  Sunday,  and  one  day  in  the  week.  When  I  first 
started  the  survey  I  was  down  there  for  two  days  or  three  days  con- 
tinuoush^  :  after  that,  I  was  only  there  for  a  day  or  a  portion  of  a  day 
at  a  time. 

Q. — This  place,  where  you  were  doing  this  work,  is  some  twentj^ 
odd  miles  away  from  here,  is  it  not? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Enright  at  all  about  testifying  in  this 
matter  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— When? 

A. — I  suppose  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Enright  half  a  dozen  times 
since  the  resolution  was  introduced.  The  last  time — it  was  yesterday 
morning. 

Q. — All  these  conversations  were  upon  the  subject  of  this  investi- 
gation ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    Well,  sometimes  touching  on  it. 
Q. — In  all  these  conversations  you  referred  to  the  subject-matter  of 
this  investigation  ? 

A. — T  can't  say  that  in  all  of  them. 
Q. — In  how  many  of  them  ? 
A. — May  be  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Brodericic — You  ask  for  time  to  look  into  this  matter  of  monu- 
ments out  there  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  don't  know  what  the  form  would  be  to  put  it ;  I  am  perfectly 
willing  you  should  have  all  the  time  you  require,  and  come  back 
here  and  testify  in  regard  to  it.  AVe  may  want  you  to  come  back  and 
testify  to  some  things  w^e  don't  understand  just  now.  You  have  full 
charge  of  the  accounts  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  park, 
as  executive  officer,  have  you  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  general  charge  of  the  accounts.  The  park-keeper 
there  has  actual  charge  of  the  accounts  and  makes  them  up.  I  have 
consultations  with  him  daily  about  that. 

Q. — You  are  executive  office  of  the  Commissioners  out  there — you 
are  chief  officer  at  the  park? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  all  these  matters  in  the  shape  of  pay-rolls,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  is  under  your  supervision? 
,  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  attest  to  pay-rolls  every  month  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  park-keeper  makes  up  the  pay-rolls,  and  certifies 
that  they  arc  correct,  according  to  the  time-book  referred  to  him — ac- 
cording to  the  time  referred  to  him  by  the  foreman.  The  foreman 
renders  time  of  his  gang,  and  certifies  to  it  as  being  correct.    I  always 
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look  over  the  time  books  to  know  who  are  working  there,  and  about 
how  many  men  are  there.  I  also  look  over  the  pay-roll,  and  then 
certify  to  the  vouchers  that  are  made  out  from  the  pay-roll. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  it  or  is  it  not  probable  that 
any  names  could  be  placed  on  the  pay-rolls,  not  emplo3'es  of  the 
park,  and  draw  from  the  funds  of  the  park  without  your  knowledge? 

A.— At  this  time? 

Q. — At  any  time  during  your  superintendence  of  the  park? 

A. — It  may  have  been  possible  a  long  time  ago.  AV  hen  that  work 
was  first  started  there  were  some  men  given  credit  for  days  work 
there  that  they  didn't  perform  ;  but  that  there  were  never  names  on 
the  roll  of  men  that  were  not  in  the  habit  of  working  on  the  park,  I 
am  quite  certain. 

Q. — You  have  a  system  now  in  regard  to  that,  out  there — in  a  sense, 
almost  a  guarantee — that  such  a  thing  cannot  exist  without  your 
knowledge? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  At  first  it  was  not  so  systematized.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  there  was  ever  any  abuse  of  that  kind. 
Q. — Who  employed  the  gardener? 

A. — The  gardener  there  was  employed  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
at  my  recommendation.  He  was  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Olm- 
sted, of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Q. — This  is  Mr.  Poppie  you  speak  of? 

A. — Poppie.  However,  the  Park  Commissioners  have  on  their  file, 
I  think,  the  letter  of  recommendation  from  Olmsted. 

Q. — Are  his  duties  definite  out  there — ^distinct  enough  to  prevent 
any  conflict  between  you  and  him  in  regard  to  beautifying  the  park, 
or  do  you  exchange  views  and  act  in  concert? 

A. — We  exchange  views  continually.  There  is  never  a  day,  or 
hardly  an  hour  of  the  day  I  am  on  the  ground,  we  are  not  consulting 
about  the  work. 

Q. — Then  his  position  is  not  one  independent  of  you? 

A. — No,  sir:  not  altogether.  Some  details  of  the  work  I  don't 
bother  him  about  at  all.  I  consider  he  knows  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

Q. — The  Commissioners  were  judges  in  regard  to  any  matter  in 
which  vou  two  parties  might  not  be  in  accord? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

(}. — Have  you  ever  had  such  a  question  arise  between  you  in 
regard  to  planting  shrubbery,  or  beautifying  the  park? 

A.— Never;  never  anything  that  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
missioners. There  have  been  differences  between  us,  but  we  have 
had  argument  about  it. 

Q. — You  settled  it  on  the  ground? 

A. — Settled  it  on  the  ground.  Never  has  been  the  slightest 
Unplea.santness;  no,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

E.  L.  Sullivan  sworn. 

Exoiitined  by  Mr.  Carson — Where  do  you  reside? 
Answer — San  Francisco. 

Q. — Are  you  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Since  when  ? 

A. — About  four  years. 

Q. — Were  you  present  in  the  Board  when  Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  ? 
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A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Yon  found  him  there  as  Superintendent  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhat  is  your  idea,  as  a  Park  Commissioner,  of  the  extent 
Mr.  Hall's  authority,  in  superintending  purcliases,  for  instance? 

A. — We  gave  him  no  authority;  he  has  no  authority  to  make  anjj 
large  purchase,  or  even  small  one,  without  consulting  the  Commis' 
sioners. 

Q. — How  are  the  Commissioners  ordinarily  consulted  by  him? 

A. — Well,  if  it  is  any  very  important  matter,  they  request  me  tdj 
call  a  meetiug,  and  discuss  it  in  the  Park  Commissioners'  rooms,  ant 
act  upon  it.  Very  frequently  it  happens,  however,  he  comes  to  mj 
office  and  proposes  something  which  he  thinks  will  benefit  the  park 
and  asks  me  to  think  it  over.  He  does  the  same  with  the  other  Com\ 
missioners,  and  if  we  find  that  we  agree,  that  is,  if  the  other  Commis- 
sioners agree,  we  tell  him  to  go  on  and  do  it.  I  meet  Mr.  Alvord  and 
the  other  Commissioner  almost  every  day  at  lunch.  We  lunch  at  one 
place,  and  we  talk  over  the  park  affairs  there  quite  as  much,  or  more 
than  we  do  at  the  office ;  and  if  we  find  that  we  all  agree  on  any  one 
point,  we  tell  Hall  to  go  on  and  do. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  with  reference  to  large  jobs  of  grading,  cutting,  and 
filling,  and  so  forth.    How  are  those  matters  ordered? 

A. — Well,  they  were  ordered  in  the  way  I  mentioned.  For  instance 
that  cut  making  that  road  out  there  :  we  questioned  Mr.  Hall  about 
it,  he  beins:  an  engineer  I  would  certainly  suppose  the  other  Commis- 
sioners would  be  apt  to  take  his  opinion  on  it  rather  than  our  own- 
that  is,  if  there  was  any  dispute  at  all.  But  I  remember  when  that 
was  brought  up,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  going  over  this  hill,  I,  for  one 
(certainly  I  presume  the  others),  thought  that  making  this  cut  would 
he  a  great  future  benefit  to  the  road.  Afterwards  he  discovered 
that  he  did  not  get  such  rock — didn't  find  such  rock  as  he  expected 
to  find — and  we  temporarily'  stopped,  but  with  the  intention  of  going 
on  with  it,  because  it  makes  a  much  better  road  to  get  to  the  beach 
than  it  would  be  to  go  around.  Generally,  in  those  things,  we  natu- 
rally would  take  the  opinion  of  an  engineer,  not  being  engineers  our- 
selves. 

Q. — Well,  about  the  location  of  roads  in  places  where  a  large 
amount  of  grading  or  cutting  has  to  be  done,  has  Mr.  Hall  explained 
to  you  that  a  road  could  be  built  in  that  neighborhood  at  less  expense; 
has  he  ever  done  that  ? 

A. — Well,  in  this  instance  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  it  was  less 
expense  to  put  the  road  over  the  hill  than  it  would  be  to  go  through 
this  cutting.  The  only  other  place  where  I  remember  any  deep  cut- 
ting, that  was  through  sand,  under  a  very  great  expense.  I  don't 
remember  whether  that  was  done  before  I  got  into  the  Board. 

Q. — Well,  I  will  speak  to  you,  for  instance,  of  that  place  here 
[showing],  at  the  junction  of  the  southern  drive  with  Second  Avenue, 
as  extended  ? 

A. — That  is  the  one  I  had  in  my  mind. 

Q. — AVell,  Avith  reference  to  tliat,  for  instance  ? 

A. — That  is  the  one.  I  was  thinking  whether  that  was  not  agreed 
upon  before  I  came  into  the  Board.  It  was  doue,  I  think,  imme- 
diately after  I  came  in  the  Board.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any 
consultation  with  him  on  that  point  at  all. 

Q. — It  was  left  entirely  in  his  hands? 
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A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  agreed  upon  before  I  came  into  the 
Ikiard.    That  is  not  the  first  improvement  made  on  it. 

Q. — How  about  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  and  officers ; 
how  has  that  been  managed? 

A. — Well,  of  course,  generally  they  are  appointed  on  Hall's  recom- 
mendation. 

(l. — I  don't  refer  to  the  laboring  men,  or  such  as  that.  They  have 
to  be  employed  in  a  hurry. 

A. — There  is  one  policeman  appointed  at  my  request.  I  think 
there  is  one  appointed  at  Mr.  Alvord's  request. 

Q. — How  many  police  ofiicers  have  you  got? 

A. — Well,  I  think  there  are  two.  There  are  men  who  do  the  duties 
of  policemen,  but  also  do  other  duties;  but  we  have  some  regular 
policemen.    I  think  we  must  have  about  six  ;  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q. — One  appointed  at  your  request,  and  one  at  Mr.  Alvord's 
request  ? 

A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — Would  you  infer  from  that  Mr.  Hall  had  the  naming  of  all 
the  others? 

A. — So  far  as  I  remember,  he  may  have  recommended  them.  I 
don't  remember  who  did  recommend  them  now,  excepting  I  remem- 
ber only  these  two.  I  remember  now,  two  that  I  recommended.  Mr. 
Hall  being  so  directly  responsible,  I  felt,  as  a  Commissioner,  I  would 
always  take  his  recommendation,  and  give  it  great  weight.  At  least, 
not  always  take  it  for  granied,  but  give  it  great  weight. 

Q. — Leaving  the  matter  of  appointees,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have 
read  through  the  section  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  amending  the  original  park  Act? 

A. — I  presume  I  have  read  it,  although  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
it  is  now. 

Q. — It  is  with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  moneys  on  the  streets? 
A. — I  know  what  it  is — yes,  sir. 

Q,. — Now,  has  your  Board  of  Commissioners  authorized  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  put  upon  certain  streets  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  park? 

A. — In  two  instances  they  have. 

Q.— What  were  they? 

A. — The  first  one  was  on  streets,  I  think  from  Devisadero  street,  or 
just  beyond  there,  on  the  present  approach  to  the  park.  The  avenue 
was  in  very  bad  condition — that  was  the  reason  that  was  put  in  the 
law,  so  we  could  get  tli rough  the  park.  That  if  the  property  owners 
grade  the  street  we  would  pay  half  the  expense.  That  is,  we  had  the 
right  to  pay  half  the  expense. 

Q. — I  will  read  the  section  so  we  will  understand  what  we  are 
doing,  section  three,  [reads].  I  find  in  your  report  certain  moneys 
expended  for  street  account ;  that,  I  presume,  means  under  this  sec- 
tion ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  designate  the  streets  that  have  been  selected  by  the 
Commissioners  to  be  graded  under  this  Act — graded  and  improved  ? 
A. — No,  I  cannot. 
Q. — Can  you  on  this  map  ? 

A. — I  can  tell  about  where  they  are.  It  must  have  been  these 
streets  coming  in  the  park,  or  very  near,  [showing],  and  the  other  I 
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think  is  First  Avenue.  These  particular  streets,  I  don't  remembei 
which  ones  they  were  now. 

Q. — In  designating  these  streets,  in  doing  this  work,  did  the  prop- 
erty owners,  before  the  work  was  done,  unite  with  the  Commission- 
ers and  place  in  the  Park  Improvement  Fund  an  amount  equal  tc 
that  which  you  expended,  or  proposed  to  expend? 

A. — The}^  did  in  this  instance. 

Q. — In  the  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  from  th^ 
organization  of  the  Board  from  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy 
to  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  I  find  disbursed 
for  the  street  account,  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents;  I  find  receipts,  under  the  head  oi 
receipts  in  streets  account,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars and  eighty-six  cents;  will  you  account  for  that,  if  you  please, 
under  this  third  section  of  that  Act? 

A. — There  are  only  two  instances  of  our  helping  streets.  In  the 
first  case,  how  much  we  paid  them  I  don't  remember  now ;  it  will 
appear  by  the  books ;  the  property  holders  paid  over  some  monev. 
and  some  of  them  could  not  pay.  But  the  contractor  gave  us  a 
guarantee  it  should  not  be  brought  against  the  Park  Commissioners. 
I  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  particularly,  but  that  was  the 
amount  of  it,  and  they  paid  in  a  certain  amount  to  the  Park  Fund. 
I  think  we  had  agreed  to  give  them  one-half  of  the  cost ;  one-half  ol 
the  cost  was  paid  in. 

Q,. — The  law  demanded  that  the  property  owners  should  pay  to  you 
one-half  of  the  cost  ? 

A. — Exactly,  the  same  thing  was  our  result — in  the  same  thing,  li 
they  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  costs,  and  they  paid  that  half, 
they  paid  into  the  Park  Fund  their  half,  excepting  there  w^as  some 
who  could  not  pay  their  proportion,  but  the  contractor  undertook 
not  to  hold  us  responsible,  and  he,  I  presume,  settled  with  them  after- 
w^ards.  We  didn't  pay  certainl}^  more  than  what  w^e  agreed  to, 
whatever  it  w^as. 

Q. — Were  both  those  streets  done  under  one  contract  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  contractor? 

A. — I  think  it  must  have  been  Kennj^ 

Q. — Was  it  a  written  contract  ? 

A. — I  think  it  must  have  been.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  only  have 
a  positive  remembrance  that  we  didn't  pay  more  than  half  of  what 
the  thing  cost.  In  the  other  case  the  grading  wasn't  done  exactly 
according  to  law.  The  grading  cost,  as  we  understood,  somewhere 
about  twenty  thousand  doUars,  and  the  Park  Commissioners  agreed 
to  help  them ;  that  is,  in  the  First  Avenue  case,  agreed  to  help  them 
to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  when  it  was 
actually  done  and  finished,  which  we  di'l. 

Q. — Then  this  amount  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents  being  the  total  of  your  dis- 
bursement for  that  account  

A. — Take  tw^o  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  from  that,  for  the  First 
Avenue,  the  balance  will  show  what  was  done  at  the  first  contract,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  park. 

Q. — That  would  leave,  roughly,  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  amount  of  that  contract, 
for  grading  these  streets  down  here,  shows  ,  in  round  numbers? 
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A. — That  is  my  recollection  ;  that  is,  we  agreed  to  give  one-half  the 

-t.  I  have  never  refreshed  my  memory  on  the  subject  at  all;  but 
J  am  very  positive  that  was  the  agreement.  AVe  should  give  them 
one-half  the  cost  of  grading,  or  pay  one-half. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hall's  testimony,  with  reference  to  certain 

m  trees  he  had  purchased  recently? 

V. — Yes.  sir. 

■ — Did  you  know  anything  about  that  purchase  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  know  of  it  ? 

A. — He  told  me  that  we  hadn't  enough  in  the  nursery,  and  this 
was  a  good  season  for  plants.  He  could  get  a  certain  number,  about 
ten  thousand,  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase them,  and  I  told  him  to  go  on  and  do  it. 

Q. — Did  he  report  to  you  what  the  rate  was  before  he  made  the 
purchase  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  content  with  it  ? 

A. — I  was  content,  although  I  confess  I  didn't  inquire  into  the 
market.    He  said  it  was  low. 

Q. — Had  the  Commissioners  ever  purchased  any  gum  trees  before  ? 
A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Now,  about  this  water  question  ?  I  would  be  glad  to  under- 
stand from  you  what  arrangement  the  Park  Commissioners  have 
now  for  supplying  the  park  with  water. 

A. — Our  first  attempt  at  water  was  to  dig  this  well.  It  did  not 
give  all  the  water  we  expected.  In  making  our  arrangement  with 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  I  am  satisfied  we  got  the  contract 
much  lower  from  the  fact  of  having  this  well.  We  got  better  terms 
than  we  could  have  obtained  if  we  hadn't  this  well  and  pump. 

Q. — We  understood  from  Mr.  Hall  you  made  a  contract  with  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  for  nothing  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  gallons  of  water  per  day,  for  four  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

A. — Yes,  sir, 

Q. — You  }jaid  two  payments? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  correct.    ^lay  be  three.    I  think  only  two. 

Q. — Now,  what  arrangement  has  been  in  force  since  those  two 
payments  were  made?  How  long  ago  were  those  two  x^ayments 
made  ? 

A. — It  must  be  two  years. 

Q. — What  have  you  paid  for  water  since  that  time  ? 
A. — We  have  not  paid  anything. 

Q. — How  do  you  expect  the  water  company  shall  be  paid,  if  at  all? 

A. — That,  I  don't  know.  This  arrangement,  after  considerable 
negotiations,  I  agreed  with  them  upon  these  terms  of  four  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  the  lowest  I  could  get,  no  matter  whether  we  took 
fifty  thousand  gallons  or  ten.  I  thought  if  that  was  the  lowest  they 
would  give  it  to  us,  we  might  as  well  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
larger  quantity.  After  paying  them  two  months,  there  arose  some 
questions  in  which  Mr.  Swift  was  counsel  for  the  city ;  and  he,  know- 
ing of  this  contract,  told  me  that  he  thought  we  should  not  pay  any 
further  bills.  Mr.  Ashbury  also  informed  me  he  would  not  audit 
any  more  bills;  upon  which  I  went  to  Mr.  Babcock,  President  of  the 
Spring  Valley,  and  told  him,  as  we  had  made  this  contract,  we 
might  be  personally  responsible  for  it,  for  aught  I  knew,  but  we 
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could  not  pay  him  any  more  money,  but  we  would  do  this  :  If  the 
water  company  chose  to  shut  off  their  water  we  could  still  get  along 
there  with  our  pump  and  well,  if  they  would  give  us  two  weeks' 
notice.  Since  that  they  have  gone  right  along.  Sent  in  their  bills,' 
and  never  given  us  any  notice. 

Q. — You  have  paid  nothing  for  two  years  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  a  written  contract  with  the  water  company? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  was  for  one  year.    At  the  end  of  that  year  they 
sent  in  their  bills  for  five  hundred  dollars  without  notice. 
Q. — Five  hundred  dollars  per  month? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  was  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  more  than  the 
original  contract. 

Mr.  Sullivan — Are  you  interested  in  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany ? 

A.— No,  sir.  ■        /   -  % 

Q. — How  much  time  did  you  devote  each  day  to  looking  after  the 
affairs  of  the  park,  and  superintending  the  park  ? 

A. — Well,  I  used  to  go  out — in  fact,  generally  intended  to  go  out 
every  day.  As  a  pretty  general  rule,  I  go  out  every  day,  unless  some 
circumstance  prevents — when  I  was  away,  or  storms,  or  something  of 
that  kind.    But  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it. 

Q. — Did  you  inquire  of  the  gardener  there,  the  chief  gardener,  if 
everything  had  been  conducted  as  it  should  be? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  I  generally  avoided  that. 

Q. — Left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent? 

A. — I  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent.  A¥hen  I  could 
see  anything  wrong,  or  any  reports  were  brought  to  me,  then  I  made 
inquiries. 

Q. — So  you  relied  entirely  on  his  account? 

A. — Not  entirely,  sir ;  but  still  to  a  great  extent  I  relied  on  the 
Superintendent,  I  think  very  justly. 

Q. — Did  he  have  a  landscape  gardener  there?  Could  not  the  land- 
scape gardener  throw  some  light  on  the  subject? 

A. — It  seems  to  me  if  there  had  been  any  dispute  between  the  gar- 
dener and  myself — if  there  ever  have  been  I  don't  remember  when — 
tPie  gardener  ought  to  report  to  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Broderick — I  have  been  requested  by  a  gentleman  present,  I 
don't  know  his  name,  to  ask  you  a  question:  Was  the  reclamation 
of  the  sand  dunes  on  the  south  of  the  park,  under  a  private  contract,, 
in  the  interest  of  the  park  ? 

A. — I  think  it  was,  sir ;  so  much  so  that  the  Commissioners  exerted 
themselves  individually  to  get  the  owners  of  the  property  there  to 
consent  to  make  the  contract,  knowing  that  it  would  save  a  good  deal 
of  expense  to  the  Park  Commissioners,  protecting  that  south  side. 

Q. — Mr.  Hall  has  testified  to  the  extent  of  the  protection,  I  think, 
some  two  miles.  Do  you,  in  your  judgment,  think  that  has  the  eftoct, 
that  it  does  protect  it? 

A. — Unquestionably;  I  also  tried  to  get  the  people  on  the  south 
side  of  the  park  to  go  into  the  same  contract,  but  I  could  not  get 
them  to  do  it;  then  we  should  have  been  perfectly  protected  from  all 
sand  drifts  on  the  park. 

il. — Now,  Mr.  Sullivan,  is  there  a  contract  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Hall,  the  engineer;  is  there  a  written  contract  as  to  the  character  of 
the  services  he  shall  render  the  Park  Commissioners,  or  is  it  verbal?" 
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A. — I  don't  think  it  is  a  written  contract.  It  is  on  the  books,  and 
the  amount  of  salary  he  has  to  receive. 

Q. — Is  it  simply  an  appointment,  to  be  changed  at  any  time? 

A. — We  can  change  the  appointment  at  any  time. 

Q. — Then  he  performed  his  duties  as  you  laid  out,  under  any  rules 
or  regulations  you  wished  to  prescribe  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  feel  you  are  entitled  to  his  entire  attention  to  it? 
A. — Since  his  salary  was  raised  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  case  he  should  be  offered  a  private  contract,  would  you  feel 
that  he  would  be  doing  you  an  injustice,  and  the  city  an  injustice,  to 
undertake  that  private  contract,  without  getting  your  consent? 

A. — He  would  not  be  doing  it  without  getting  our  consent.  I  was 
here  when  he  mentioned  having  clone  something  for  Ralston.  I 
know  he  asked  about  that. 

Q. — If  he  should  have  gone  on  with  this  contract,  or  any  other  con- 
tract, without  consulting  you  as  to  leave  to  do  so,  would  he  not  be 
doing  the  Park  Commissioners  an  injustice? 

A. — I  certainly  think  he  sent  up  dispatches. 

Q. — You  don't  know  of  his  having  any  private  contracts  and  doing 
his  services  at  four  hundred  dollars  a  month,  without  your  consent  ? 
A. — Xo,  sir  :  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sidllmn — Are  you  interested  in  the  private  land  out  there, 
ioining  that  park  ? 

A. — One  piece ;  I  think  corner  of  Stanyan,  and  maybe  AValler — 
one  small  piece — and  in  a  portion  of  a  block  bounding  the  aA^enue 
VN'hich  is  sold.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  I  know  after  the  park 
^vas  laid  out,  and  before  I  was  Commissioner. 

W.  S.  Fitch  sworn  : 

Mr.  Sullivan — I  want  Mr.  Fitch  to  give  us  a  description  of  the 
1  venue — about  how  much  grading  and  macadamizing  there  is  on 
:hat  avenue,  and  the  length  of  the  roads  over  the  park? 

Answer — Well,  it  strikes  me  that  lays  out  the  whole  question  for  me. 
'  can  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  cost  of  the  work;  give  you  my  judg- 
iient  about  it. 

Q. — Your  ideas,  you  say  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  said  I  could  give  my  ideas  about  the  cost  of  bulki- 
ng the  avenue. 
Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business? 

A. — I  have  unfortunately  been  constructing  roads  for  the  past  four- 
een  years. 

Q. — You  claim,  then,  to  be  acciuainted  with  the  value  of  such  work  ? 
A. — To  a  certain  extent  I  am  acquainted  with  the  value  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q. — What  roads,  if  any,*have  you  built? 
A. — The  Mission  and  Ocean  roads. 
Q. — Any  another  roads? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  been  an  owner  in  that  all  that  time? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Keeping  it  constantly  in  repair? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  what  is  commonly  denominated  a  toll-road,  that  the 
rouble  was  about  here  a  short  time  ago  ? 
11 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  the  same  one. 

Q. — Did  you  do  the  work  j^ourself,  or  did  you  contract  it  out  to 
others  to  be  done  ? 

A. — A  great  deal  has  been  contract,  and  a  great  deal  been  done  by 
myself. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  We  have  but  a  very  short  time  to 
make  an  in  vestigation.  We  want  to  do  the  citizens  justice,  and,  also, 
the  Park  Commissioners  justice.  We  want  to  be  just  in  this  inves- 
tigation. I  want  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  your  qualifications,  or,  in 
other  words,  Avhether  you  are  an  expert  on  this  subject,  if  you  think 
you  are. 

A. — Well,  sir ;  I  think  I  am  to  that  extent.  I  built  that  road. 
Maintained  it.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  contract,  and 
a  great  deal  done  by  myself. 

3It.  Sidlivan — Please  give  us  a  general  description  of  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  park,  and  the  roads  of  the  park? 

A. — Well,  I  cc)uld  give  a  description  of  my  road  and  how  it  com- 
pared with  the  park. 

Q. — Have  you  not  been  through  the  park  recently? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  take  a  Poadmaster  out  there  and  measure  the  roads? 

A. — No,  sir.  Two  or  three  months  ago  I  measured  the  main  ave 
nues  on  the  road  with  a  wheel.  I  think  it  was  along  some  time  in  th( 
month  of  October.  That  is  the  only  measuring.  The  lineal  foot,  th( 
length  of  the  avenue  of  the  drives,  I  recollect  the  measurement  is, ! 
think,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  of  avenues  of  drives.  The  widtl 
of  them  I  didn't  measure  at  all. 

Q. — About  how  much  a  yard  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  macad 
amize  those  roads  there? 

A. — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  actua 
cost  you  mean;  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 'grading,  the  cOn 
dition  of  rock,  the  distance  to  haul,  and  the  thickness  you  put  it  or 
and  the  width  of  your  avenue.  The  cost  of  putting  rock  on  m; 
road  

[Mr.  Broderick  here  objects  that  he  don't  think  the  witness  ha 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  testify.  That  he  could  onl 
compare  the  work  with  work  on  his  road,  and  that  the  constructio. 
on  the  two  works  was  entirelj^  different.] 

The  Witness — That  is,  the  only  information  that  I  could  really  givt 
would  be  comparing  between  the  two.  The  park — I  never  went  int 
the  interior  working  of  it  at  all,  or  had  an}^  experience. 

Mr.  Broderick — This  w-ork  on  the  side  hill,  the  ground  is  take 
from  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  make  the  road  as  you  went  along.  Th; 
other  road — there  were  places  filled  up  and  places  cut  down.  Tl: 
comparison,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  .be  any  information  to  i\. 
committee.  There  is  anotlier  question  which  has  been  called  to  m 
attention,  and  that  is,  that  this  work  on  the  avenue  was  done  t 
l)ublic  contract,  not  done  by  the  Commissioners,  but  done  by  publ: 
contract.    Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for  comparison. 

J.  T.  Fleming  recalled,  examined: 

By  Mr  Carson — Are  you  now  prepared  to  furnish  us  with  a  list 
the  officers  of  the  Park  Commission  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — I  will  ask  you  to  furnish  me  with  a  pay-roll,  which  will  he 
here  soon.    Have  you  your  ledger  and  cash  book? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  wmild  like  to  correct  something  in  my  testimony 
this  morning.  I  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  instead  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 

Q. — Who  was  your  predecessor  ? 

A. — A.  J.  Moulder.    He  was  Secretary  from  the  organization  of  the 
Board  up  to  that  date. 
Q. — Will  you  turn  to  your  street  account? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  inform  the  committee,  if  you  please,  how  you  arrive 
at  the  sum  total  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents.    From  what  source  was  that  received  ? 

A. — One  entry  under  the  head  of  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  paid  B.  Kenny  proportion  due  by  the 
Park  Commission  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dol- 
lars and  ten  cents.  Bill  receipted.  Being  a  payment  in  full  of  all 
demands  in  the  contract  to  grade  and  macadamize  Oak  and  Baker 
streets.  Said  payment  being  authorized  under  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  passed  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two.  Dated,  July  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy -two.  Total,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  dol- 
'  ars  and  seventeen  cents.  Under  the  head  of  April  thirtieth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-three,  paid  M.  H.  Farrell  proportion  due 
3y  Park  Commissioners,  for  grading  and  macadamizing  First  Avenue 
j*orm  Point  Lobos  Avenue,  etc.,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Total  paid  out  on  account  of  the  Street  Fund,  eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents.  Under  date  of 
,  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  cash  Street 
I  Fund,  by  amount  collected  from  Paul  Rousset,  being  his  proportion 
.under  the  amendatory  Act,  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
;dred  and  seventy-tliree,  and  deposited  wdth  the  City  and  County 
Treasurer  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  credit  of  the  Park  Improvement 
iFund,  as  per  receipt  on  file,  tw^o  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars and  eighty-six  cents. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  personally  anything  about  the 
street  improvement  business  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  third  section  of  the  amendatory  law  you  have  referred  to 
in  all  your  entries? 

A. — I  think,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  I  was  instructed  to  collect 
a  proportion  from  the  property  owners. 

Q. — Which  proportion  ? 

A. — The  proportion  due  to  pay  into  the  Street  Improvement  Fund. 

Q. — What  was  that  proportion  you  were  instructed  to  collect? 

A. — I  was  instructed  to  collect  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two 
dollars  and  eighty-six  cents. 

Q. — Can  you  turn  to  the  resolution  instructing  you  to  do  so? 

A. — Under  date  of  February  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draw,  on  demand, 
for  B.  Kenny,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents — being  proportion  due  by  the 
Park  Commissioners  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  dol- 
lars and  thirty-one  cents;  Paul  Rousset,  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents;  and  having  accepted 
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the  note  of  W.  Phelps,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  forty 
five  cents,  for  his  proportion.    [Reads  resolution.] 

Q. — Your  resolution  don't  specify  the  proportion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Street  Fund,  or  amount  for  which  Mr.  Phelps'  note  was  given. 

A. — No,  sir,  it  is  not  specified.    I  received  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Kenny 
for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  dolla 
and  seventy-three  cents.    Here  is  another  resolution  with  regard  to 
matter  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — That  is  with  reference  to  drawing  an  order  for  that  purpose  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  what  youi 
usual  course  is  with  reference  to  purchases  for  account  of  the  park 
A. — I  make  very  few  purchases. 
Q. — What  purchases  do  you  make  ? 

A. — I  make  purchases  of  stationery  and  such  things  as  I  want, 
usually  report  to  the  President  what  I  wish — sometimes  by  a  resolu 
tion,  sometimes  verbally,  if  I  want  a  pen  or  box  of  pens. 

Q. — All  necessary  office  material.    Are  your  purchases  limited 
that  class  of  articles  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — With  reference  to  materials  required  by  the  park  ?  . 
A. — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
Q. — Who  makes  those  purchases? 
A. — Sometimes  the  Commissioners,  when  they  haA^e  large  pur 
chases  to  make. 

Q. — Did  they  make  the  purchases  personally,  or  merely  authoriz( 
them  to  be  made  ? 

A. — Sometimes  personally,  and  authorize  the  Superintendent. 

Q. — When  the  Superintendent  purchases,  how  are  those  pui 
chases  brought  to  your  knowledge  as  Secretary  ? 

A. — The  Superintendent  purchases,  the  goods  are  sent  out  to  th 
park  with  a  bill,  and  a  bill  is  sent  to  the  park  office,  stating  th 
amount  and  price  paid. 

Q,. — Is  that  bill  certified  by  the  Superintendent  usually? 

A. — Those  bills  are  all  brought  up. 

Q. — Is  the  bill  sent  in  to  you  from  the  park  certified  as  correct  b 
the  Superintendent? 
A. — Certified  by  the  park-keeper  generally,  w^ho  receives  them. 
Q. — Who  is  the  park-keeper? 
A.— W.  P.  Pritchard. 

Q. — He  certifies  all  bills  that  he  sends  to  the  office  as  correct  ? 

A. — He  maks  a  report  saying  he  receives  so  much,  and  certifie 
that  the  bills  are  correct. 

Q. — How  are  the  bills  ordered  paid  then? 

A. — After  the  bills  are  brought  to  the  office  signed  by  the  Commi 
sioners,  they  are  made  out  in  a  voucher  certified  to  by  Mr.  Hall, 
true,  and  then  brought  before  the  Commissioners.  A  majority  sig 
them,  and  I  sign  the  date  they  are  allowed,  then  they  are  brought  u 
to  the  Auditor.  He  enters  them  in  his  book  and  signs  as  being  co 
rect.  I  take  them  back  to  the  office  and  enter  them  in  the  book  ( 
records  of  demands,  and  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  and  tin: 
audited,  and  audited  allowed.  After  that  they  are  given  to  it 
Superintendent,  who  delivers  them  to  the  men  out  there.  Each  ma 
collects  his  voucher  from  the  City  and  County  Treasurer,  and  sigr 
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his  name  in  a  book.    I  deliver  the  merchants'  bills  myself ;  carry 
them  around  and  deliver  them  to  the  various  places. 
Q. — You  deliver  the  vouchers  for  the  bills? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — To  the  various  i^ersons  from  whom  goods  have  been  purchased? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  any  bills  paid  until  audited  by  the  Commissioners? 
A. — Never. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  had  in  your  possession  an}^  blank  voucher 
gned  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — No;  excepting  on  one  occasion  I  have  had  when  Mr.  Sullivan 
as  going  away  for  a  short  time.    I  have  had  a  few  vouchers  signed 
'  him  alone,  not  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners.    After  they 
ere  filled  out  they  were  signed  by  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners, 
ut  a  man  cannot  be  paid  unless  they  are  audited. 
Q. — The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  had  not  signed? 
A. — Never  signed.    I  never  had  any  blank  vouchers  signed  hj  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners. 
Q. — And  that  is  the  course  followed  in  every  instance? 
A. — Every  instance  ;  even  for  one  cent. 

Q. — In  this  printed  report,  showing  the   Park  Commissioners' 
eceipts  and  disbursements  from  the  organization  of  the  Board  until 
he  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  I  presume 
at  is  your  report? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  find  an  item  for  surveying  and  engineering,  sixteen  thousand 
)ne  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  up  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
umdred  and  seventy-four  ;  I  find  surveying  and  engineering  fifteen 
housand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  Difference,  three 
umdred  dollars,  I  believe.  Can  you  explain  what  that  surveying 
nd  engineering  was  for  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
ghtcen  hundred  and  seventy-five? 

A. — There  ai)pears  here  an  item  of  three  hundred  dollars,  expended 
Dr  surveying  and  engineering.    It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
0  back  to  explain  this  item  paid  W.  H.  Hall,  Superintendent  and 
ngineer,  for  the  month  of  June,  three  hundred  dollars.    What  Mr. 
lall  was  first  awarded  to  make  a  topographical  survey  of  the  park 
included  in  the  surveying  and  engineering. 

Q. — Tliat  was  the  original  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
red  and  seventy-five  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  after  he  was  appointed  Engineer,  I  was  not  Secretary 
that  time,  Mr.  Moulder  continued  his  salary  in  the  surveying  and 
Qgineering  account.  This  year  I  was  directed  to  discontinue  that 
3C0unt  and  place  it  in  the  salary  account,  which  I  have  done,  and 
le  only  items  paid  for  surveying  and  engineering  now,  is  what  was 
aid  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  was  employed  once  to  make  some  sur- 
9ys  out  there. 

Q. — I  want  an  explanation  for  that  three  hundred  dollars. 
A. — That  is  salary  for  the  month  of  June  ;  Mr.  Hall's  salary. 
Q. — June,  what  year  ? 

A. — June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 
Q. — That,  then,  was  simply  following  out  the  manner  in  which 
le  account  had  formerly  been  kept  before,  where  it  w^as  really  salary 
hich  had  been  charged  for  surveying  and  engineering  account? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  by  the  former  Secretary. 
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Q. — Then  the  mode  of  keeping  that  account  was  changed  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  changed  to  the  salary  account. 
Q. — You  mentioned,  a  moment  ago,  about  some  surveying  having 
been  done  by  Mr.  Humphreys  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — State  what  it  was,  and  when. 

A. — Under  date  of  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, paid  Wm.  P.  Humphreys,  for  surveying  park  boundary,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  item  ? 

A. — That  is  the  only  item  charged  to  that  account.  They  had  a 
surveyor  employed  during  the  month  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  paid  seventy-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He 
was  a  surveyor  employed,  I  believe,  to  survey  Buena  Vista  Park. 

Q. — You  say  you  believe — do  you  know  it  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  a  special  contract  with  him  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Who  employed  him  ? 
A. — He  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hall,  under  instructions  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Q. — Are  there  any  other  items  of  that  character  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Ifr.  Sullivan — How  old  did  you  say  you  were? 
A. — Twenty-three  last  November. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Park  Commis 
sioners  ? 

A. — Since  June  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Q. — You  were  about  nineteen  years  old  when  employed  by  the 
Park  Commissioners.  Did  Mr.  Hall  request  you  to  do  any  private 
work  for  him — perform  any  writing  for  him  at  any  time  while  em- 
ployed in  the  office  there? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Didn't  you  say  so  to  any  person  on  the  outside  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  state  that  to  any  one  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  sure  you  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Sullivan  and  complain  of 
Mr.  Hall  requiring  you  to  write  up  some  extra  work  for  him  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  state  that  to  a  young  man  named  Hanly,  here 
lawyer  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 
^[Recess  until  half-past  seven.] 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  a  full 
committee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  Mr.  Fleming,  produces 
certain  papers  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  B.  Kenny,  with  the 
Commissioners. 

J.  T.  Fleming  recalled: 

Mr.  Carson — This  paper,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  you  have  presentee 
to  me,  is  the  receipt  of  B.  Kenny,  for  six  thousand  four  hundred 
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and  seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents,  in  full  of  all  demands 
against  the  Park  Commissioners,  under  a  contract  to  grade  and 
macadamize  Oak  and  Baker  streets,  dated  July  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two.  Turn  to  your  journal  ledger,  and  inform  us 
how  much  money  was  paid,  and  at  what  date  it  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Kenny,  for  which  he  receipts  here? 

A. — On  the  date,  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three:  "Paid  by  cash,  the  proportion  due  from  Park  Com- 
mi.ssioners,  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
thirty-one  cents,  and  Paul  Rousset's  proportion,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents,  being  in  full  of  all 
demands  under  contract  to  grade  and  macadamize  Oak  and  Baker 
streets,  dated  July  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  said 
Xjayment  being  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California,  passed  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two."  Total,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents. 

Q. — How  do  you  account  for  the  Park  Commissioners  i^aying  Mr. 
Rousset's  proportion  ? 

A. — He  paid  into  this  fund,  to  my  hands,  and  took  a  receipt  from 
tlie  city  and  county  treasury  where  I  deposited,  for  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eight\^-six  cents. 

Q. — This  receipt  gives  the  contract  price  to  be  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  of  which  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  was  to  be  paid  from  the  City 
Street  Fund  ;  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
thirty-one  cents  to  be  paid  from  the  Park  Improvement  Fund;  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  to  be 
paid  by  Paul  Rousset ;  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  forty- 
five  cents  was  to  be  paid  by  W.  H.  Phelps.  How  are  we  to  find  this 
]>ayment  of  three  tliousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
thirty-one  cents,  and  a  receipt  for  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents? 

A. — Because  we  paid  him — that  total  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents,  includes  Mr.  Rousset's 
proi)ortion,  and  the  Park  Commissioners'  proportion.  Mr.  Rousset 
T'aid  in  this  for  work,  and  we  gave  him  (Kenny)  a  voucher  for 
Rousset's  proportion  and  our  proportion  on  the  city  and  county 
treasury.  The  others  secured  the  city.  AVe  took  a  note  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Park  Commissioners  from  the  city.  I  have  a  receipt 
"11  the  part  of  Mr.  Rousset.    That  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 

venty-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents  includes  the  Commis- 
sioners' portion  and  Rousset's  portion;  the  other  portion — the  other, 
the  contractor  undertook  to  secure  himself,  securing  us  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Broderick — I  suppose  you  can  prove  by  this  receipt  you  had 
paid  it  to  him  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  a  proof  he  received  from  the  Commissioners  ;  if  he  did 
not  get  that  from  those  individuals  you  would  be  secured? 

A. — That  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners.  He  secured  us 
from  the  city. 

Mr.  Carson — If  I  understand  rightly,  to  meet  this  expenditure  by 
the  Commissioners  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lars and  thirty-one  cents,  you  have  received  from  property  owners,  in 
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cash,  into  the  Park  Improvement  Fund,  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents? 

A. — I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  understand  that  this  was  ' 
the  proportion  that  the  Park  Commissioners  were  to  pay:  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents.  This  was 
Rousset's  proportion:  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents,  which  he  had  paid,  and  I  deposited  it  in  the 
treasur}^  This  we  paid.  The  other  amounts  to  come  in — he  was  to 
collect  those  other  amounts  himself. 

Q. — The  third  section  of  the  law  says,  you  remember,  that  "an 
equal  amount  to  that  proposed  to  be  expended  by  the  Commission- 
ers must,  before  the  work  be  begun,  be  deposited  in  the  Park 
Improvement  Fund."  Now,  I  ask  you,  that  to  equal  this  expendi- 
ture of  three  thousand  hve  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  thirty- 
one  cents  by  the  Commissioners,  of  the  public  moneys,  there  w^as 
deposited  in  the  Park  Improvement  Fund  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  by  Mr.  Rousset,  a  prop- 
erty owner  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  now,  what  of  the  balance? 

A. — That  was  to  be  collected  by  the  contractors.  They  had  secured 
us. 

Mr.  Broderick — Those  items  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Park  Commissioners  paid ;  those  make  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents? 

A. — We,  for  all,  paid  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lars and  thirty-one  cents. 

3Ir.  Carson — We  have,  then,  admitting  this  matter  to  stand  in_  that 
position  that  you  have  just  stated,  we  still  find  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  six  thousand  and  seventy  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents 
expended  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  according  to  this  statement 
here  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  We  find  on  the  side  of  the  receipts,  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents. 

Q,. — In  addition  to  that,  we  have  this  other  amount  of  six  thousand 
and  seventy  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents,  where  have  we  the  equal 
amount  contributed  by  the  property  owners? 

A. — There  was  paid  on  another  contract  on  First  Avenue  to  an 
amount — to  M.  H.  Turrill,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — By  whom  ? 

A. — By  the  Park  Commissioners. 
Q. — Was  there  anything  else  paid? 
A. — That  is  all  on  the  Street  Fund,  sir. 

Q. — I  accept  this  street  account,  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents,  as  being  correct.  Now  if 
that  be  correct,  and  deducting  and  making  allowance  for  these  pay- 
ments here  [showing  the  books],  there  still  remains  an_  amount  of 
six  thousand  and  seventy  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents  paid  here,  for 
which  no  equal  amount  has  been  paid  into  the  Park  Improvement 
Fund  by  the  property  owners,    lliat  is  what  I  want  to  get  at? 

A. — The  Park  Commission  expended  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents,  on  account  of 
street  work  outside,  and  they  received  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents.  _ 

Q. — That  is  the  amount  Rousset  paid? 
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A. — That  is  the  onlv  amount  paid  bv  the  propertv  owners. 
Q  — That  is  all  the  books  show  ?  ' 

A. — That  is  all  the  books  show  ;  yes,  sir.  The  Park  Commissioners 
by  agreement,  paid  two  thousand  hve  hundred  dollars  on  First  Ave- 
nue, from  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  park. 

Q. — A  public  street  ? 

A. — That  is  a  public  street.  They  (the  property  owners)  must 
have  paid  an  equal  amount.  AVe  only  paid  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Q. — AVe  have  no  contract  for  that? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  was  by  agreement  of  the  Park  Commissioners. 
Mr.  BrodericI: — You  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  if  it  was 
made  ? 

A. — It  was  before  my  time,  sir. 

Mr.  (arson — Mr.  Fleming,  you  have  in  your  possession  the  books 
of  the  Park  Commission  from  the  oroanization  ? 
A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  state  now  from  those  books  whether  any  moneys 
have  been  received  by  the  Park  Commissioners  for  account  of  wood 
sold  from  the  park  ? 

A. — I  do  not  find  any  entry  in  the  books  for  wood. 

Q. — Have  you  looked  in  the  books  for  that  purpose? 

A. — Well,  1  have  looked  over  the  journal  and  find  no  entries. 
— Since  the  examination  to-dav? 

A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  found  no  entry  to  that  effect  ? 
A. — Xo,  sir. 

[After  disctission  the  Secretary  produces  a  paper.] 

Mr.  Carson — Mr.  Fleming  is  this  the  pay-roll  of  the  employes  of 
the  Park  Commission  for  the  month  of  December,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five? 

A. — Yes.  sir;  with  the  exception  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and 
Superintendent. 

— Why  are  they  not  on  this  pay-roll  ? 

A. — Because  the  park-keeper  is  not  supposed  to  keep  them  :  the 
Park  Commissioners 'sign  the  Secretary's  and  the  Superintendent's 
voucher. 

Q. — [Reading] — One  carpenter,  at  three  dollars  a  day-  chainmen, 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day? 

A. — There  is  James  Worth,  flagman,  two  dollars  per  day;  two  carts, 
two  horses  and  driver,  at  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day ;  those 
are  men  employed  by  the  day.    These  [showing]  are  monthly  men. 

Q. — The  foreman  teamster  at  ninety  dollars  a  month,  and  hostler — 

A. — [Interrupting] — At  sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  Carson. — Four  teamster^,  at  fifty-five  dollars  each;  four  drivers, 
at  fifty-five  dollars  each  ;  a  park-keeper,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars;  a  sergeant  of  guard,  at  ninety-five  dollars;  three  assist- 
ant keepers,  one  at  eighty-five  dollars  and  two  at  eighty  dollars  per 
month;  a  stable  watchman,  at  eighty  dollars  per  month;  a  night 
watchman,  at  eight}'  dollars  per  month  ;  two  gate-keepers,  at  sixty 
dollars  per  month  each;  sergeant  of  police,  at  seventy  dollars;  four 
police  laborers,  one  at  sixty  dollars,  and  three  at  fifty-five  dollars 
each  ;  head  gardener,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ;  nursery- 
man, at  sixtv  dollars;  gardener, at  sixtv  dollars ;  gardener's  assistant, 
12  ^ 
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at  fifty  dollars;  foreman  gardener,  at  sixty  dollars;  two  gardeners,  at 
fifty-five  dollars  each  ? 

The  Witness — There  is  the  certificate  of  the  keeper. 

Q. — This  is  the  force  of  the  park? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  for  last  month. 

The  Chairman — Will  yon  produce  the  pay-roll  for  August? 
[The  Secretary  produces  the  roll  for  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five.] 

A. — There  was  a  short  roll  for  August. 
Q. — What  is  that?  [Showing.] 

A. — He  had  a  team.  A  team  and  driver,  and  two  horses,  twenty- 
six  days,  one  hundred  and  forty -three  dollars. 

Q. — Carpenters,  two  at  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day  each  ; 
laborers,  how  many  ? 

A. — Let  me  see.  There  is  only  four  for  that  month,  at  twa  dollars 
a  day. 

Mr.  Hall — There  was  only  four  by  the  day,  but  more  by  the  month. 
A. — One  of  those  carpenters  received  five  dollars,  the  other  three 
dollars. 

Q. — There  is  a  chainman,  fifty-five  dollars  a  month  ;  flagmen,  fifty- 
five  dollars;  carpenter,  scA^enty  dollars;  park-keeper,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars;  sergeant  of  guard,  seventy-five  dollars; 
assistant  keeper,  eighty-five  dollars;  stable  watch,  eighty  dollars; 
three  assistant  keepers,  seventy-five  dollars,  eighty-five  dollars,  and 
eighty  dollars ;  two  keepers  at  sixty  dollars ;  sergeant  of  police  

A. — [Interrupting] — At  ninety  dollars — no,  he  has  seventy  dollars, 
instead  of  ninety  dollars — and  there  is  four  police,  one  at  sixty 
dollars,  and  three  at  fifty-five  dollars;  head  gardener,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars ;  nurseryman,  at  sixty  dollars ;  gardener, 
sixty  dollars;  gardener's  assistant,  fifty  dollars;  foreman  teamster, 
sixty  dollars  ;  six  watermen,  four  at  fifty-fi  ve  dollars,  and  two  at  fifty 
dollars;  foreman  teamster,  sixty  dollars,  a  hostler,  at  sixty  dollars; 
and  one  teamster,  at  sixt^^  dollars ;  and  three  teamsters,  at  fifty-five 
dollars;  and  drivers,  at  fifty-five  dollars. 

The  Chairman — That  includes  the  whole  ^pay-roll  for  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five? 

W.  H.  Hall  recalled : 

Mr.  Carson — Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  how  much  money  was 
expended  for  the  chopping  of  wood? 

A. — All  the  papers  and  books  are  locked  up  in  the  vault  of  the  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  and  I  cannot  get  them  out  to-night. 

Q. — Your  papers  ? 

A. — They  are  not  mine;  but  papers  I  have  kept  as  engineer,  out 
there  ;  reports  of  my  assistant,  and  so  o*n;  books  from  Avhicli  vouchers 
have  iDeen  made  out.  They  were  out  at  the  park  for  a  time  and  now 
I  have  taken  them  down  and  put  them  in  this  vault. 

Q. — Where  are  these  reports  we  have  heard  so  much  about;  where 
are  they  kept  ? 

A. — The  reports  of  the  assistant  are  there;  they  have  been  kept  at 
the  park;  while  I  was  in  this  office — that  is,  while  I  was  down  here 
most  of  the  time,  or  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  as  I  was  once — they 
were  kept  here;  but  since  I  have  had  no  assistant,  and  been  almost 
continally  at  the  park,  I  have  had  them  locked  up.  They  are  not 
reports  made  directly  to  the  Park  Commissioners. 
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Q. — Official  reports  to  yon  as  Superintendent,  upon  which  yon  based 
the  pay-rolls  that  are  certified  by  yon  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  these  reports  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay-roll  ; 
they  are  official  reports  of  the  park-keeper  and  of  the  assistant  engi- 
neer to  me  about  the  several  works  that  were  going  on. 

Q. — Where  are  the  reports  that  have  been  made  to  you  of  the  time 
of  the  men  employed  upon  the  different  works  ? 

A. — Those  are  contained  in  the  time-books ;  and  all  the  time-books, 
I  think,  I  can  produce  from  the  first. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carson,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-mor- 
row morning  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


San  Fraxcisco,  January  16th,  1876. 

Present — Hon.  D.  C.  Sullivan  (Chairman),  Carson,  Broderick,  and 
Barber.    Mr.  Eaisch  came  in  shortly  after  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

On  motion,  Andrew  J.  Marsh  was  sworn  as  shorthand  reporter  pro 
tem.  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Carson — I  understand  from  Mr.  Hall,  this  morning,  that  he 
desires  to  make  some  explanation  and  correction  of  his  testimony  on 
yesterday.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  propose  to  allow  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

\Vm.  H.  Hall  recalled  and  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness — I  asked  yesterday  before  leaving  the  room,  directly 
after  giving  my  testimony,  to  be  allowed  to  correct  two  points  in  it; 
one,  about  the  wood  that  was  chopped  on  the  park,  and  the  other, 
about  tlie  monuments.  I  wish  to  correct  that  statement  about  the 
monuments  that  were  taken  away,  and  I  wish  also  to  correct  the 
statement  about  the  wood  at  the  pr^ent  time.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  little  further  time  in  regard  to  the  monuments,  because  I  want  to  go 
out  to  the  park  and  examine  in  regard  to  that  matter,  as  I  stated  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Carson — Very  well,  explain  about  the  wood. 

A. — There  were  about  thirty-five  to  forty  cords  of  w^ood  chopped 
there  and  put  up  by  day  labor — I  mean  by  the  cord  ;  not  day  labor, 
but  by  the  cord.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  through 
the  books  very  carefully  about  this,  but  I  think  I  will  come  to  it 
pretty  closely.  Then  there  was  enough  more  chopped  by  day  occa- 
sionally. This  that  was  chopped  by  the  cord  was  done  cheap,  when 
we  were  working  ahead,  and  there  were  several  men  chopping  at  the 
same  time ;  occasionally,  after  that,  wood  was  chopped  by  day  labor, 
making  a  total  amount  tha^  was  chopped  sixty  to  sixty-five — cer- 
tainly not  over  seventy  cords  at  that  time ;  that  is,  when  there  was  a 
lot  of  wood  on  the  ground.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  little 
wood  chopped — as  we  would  chop  up  a  stump  occasionally;  on  getting 
a  stump  out  it  will  be  chopped  up,  which  amounts  to  a  very  small 
thing.  Of  that  sixty-five  or  seventy  cords  that  were  chopped  in  the 
first  place,  most  of  it  was  on  hand  there.  At  one  time  I  was  author- 
ized by  the  Commissioners  to  advertise  and  sell  it;  I  did  so.  I  think 
I  advertised  "fifty  cords  for  sale."  There  were  no  bids  received,  and 
I  reported  the  fact  that  no  bids  had  been  received  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.   After  that  time  there  were  frequent  applications  made  there, 
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by  parties  in  the  neighborhood,  to  buy  that  wood :  I  steadily  refused 
to  sell  it.  I  rememlDer  on  one  occasion,  however,  of  telling  John 
Doyle  that  he  might  have  some  of  that  wood,  when  it  was  sold,  at 
the  rate  it  was  sold  at.  That  I  ever  gave  an  order  for  that  wood,  or 
for  any  portion  of  it,  or  received  any  money  from  the  sale  of  it,  I  dis- 
tinctly deny  [speaking  emphaticallj-].  I  have  heard,  since  my  testi- 
mony was  given  yesterday,  that  there  was  some  wood  sold  there. 
Q. — By  whom  ? 

A. — That  will  come  out  when  you  cross-question  another  witness ; 
or,  I  will  state  it  now. 
Q. — State  it  now. 

A. — Well,  sir;  there  was  some  sold  there  by  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Enright.  at  that  time. 
Q. — Louis  Enright  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    I  think  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time. 
Illr.  Broderich — Mr.  Enright  did  not  give  you  any  money  on  account 
of  the  wood  sold  by  him,  you  say  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  hear  of  any  one  else  selling  any  wood,  did  you, 
since  yesterday'  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  did  hear  that  it  was  said  that  I  authorized 
Jerry  Hodnett  to  sell  wood.  I  never  authorized  him  to  do  any  such 
thing; 

Q. — Is  that  all  the  explanation  vou  want  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
wood,  Mr.  Hall? 
A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  asked  yesterday  about  monuments? 

A. — AVell,  I  want  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  park  and  looking 
about  that,  in  the  first  place.  I  wish  to  explain  about  that  load  of 
wood  which  was  sent  to  my  house,  if  you  will  excuse  me  from  divert- 
ing a  little  from  the  testimony.  [Please  don't  take  this  down.]  Will 
I  be  allowed  to  say  something  ? 

Mr.  Carson — I  would  rather  3^011  would  testify? 

A. — Very  well,  sir.  A  load  of  the  wood,  as  I  said  yesterday — one 
cart  load  of  wood  was  sent  to  my  house  without  my  knowledge.  It 
was  sent  by  the  foreman  in  charge,  Mr.  Quigiey  :  whether  or  not  with 
Enright's  knowledge,  at  the  time,  I  never  was  able  to  understand. 
Enright  had  charge  over  Quigiey  when  I  was  away,  but  Quigiey  sent 
the  load  of  wood  in  perfect  innocence,  I  believe ;  but  I  told  him, 
when  I  found  it  was  gone  to  my  house,  that  no  such  thing  should 
occur  again,  and  I  did  not  belicA^e  it  would.  I  have  several  witnesses 
to  substantiate  this  statement. 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  statements  concerning  what  you  testified 
to  y ester da}^  that  you  desire  to  make  ? 

A. — Concerning  monuments,  I  do.  , 

Q. — Anything  else? 

A. — Well,  sir;  I  cannot  think  of  anything  now,  but  I  would  like 
to  review  the  testimony  and  make  any  corrections  hereafter.  Those 
are  the  only  two  points. 

Jeremiah  W.  Hodnett,  recalled,  re-sworn, and  testified  as  follows: 
Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — At  present  I  am  with  Isaac  Friedlander,  as  wheat  sam- 
pler. 

Q. — Where  do  3^ou  live? 
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A. — On  Seventeenth  street,  between  Mission  and  Valencia. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  employed  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park;  if  so,  in 
what  capacity,  and  for  how  long? 

A. — I  was  employed  there  as  laborer  and  foreman.  I  could  not 
exactly  tell  the  time :  I  think  it  was  something  less  than  two  years, 
and  over  a  year. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  time  Mr.  Hall  assumed  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  park  ? 

A. — I  presume  I  do,  as  I  have  been  working  with  Mr.  Hall  right 
along. 

Q. — Had  you  been  with  him  before  that  time,  when  he  had  the 
contract  for  the  survey  of  the  park  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — "When  did  you  leave  the  park  employment? 

A. — I  think  I  left  the  park  employment  about  the  first  of  April;  I 
think  it  was  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything,  sir,  about  any  stone  monuments  in  the 
park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  have  helped  to  place  stone  monuments  in  the  park. 
Q. — This  was  during  the  preliminary  survey  made  under  Mr.  Hall's 
contract  with  the  Commissisners  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  first  time  I  worked  there. 
Q. — Before  he  assumed  the  superintendency  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  helped  to  place  those  monuments  there  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  of  them,  sir? 

A. — I  could  not  state  the  number. 

Q. — About  how  many? 

A. — I  could  not  state  the  number  positively;  it  w^as  over  ten,  and 
about — I  should  think  it  was  less  than  twenty-*^unless  I  went  over 
the  ground,  and  I  could  very  likely  tell  then  within  two  or  three. 

Q. — You  mean  that  were  placed  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  any  of  those  monuments 
that  were  placed  there  ? 

A. — There  were  some  of  those  monuments  I  had  taken  up  after- 
wards ? 

Q. — Describe  them  as  near  as  you  can? 

A. — As  near  as  I  can  describe  them,  the  monuments  were  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length — of  different  lengths, 
dressed  on  top ;  that  is,  chiseled  off  on  top. 

Q. — Granite  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  granite,  and  I  think  numbers  cut  on  the  top  of  them. 
They  may  be  six  inches  square  or  more,  or  not — chiseled  square. 

Q. — For  what  purpose  were  they  used  on  the  park  ? 

A. — I  presume  they  were  used  for  marks  for  levels,  and  indications 
of  points  on  the  park. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  monuments  having  been  removed 
from  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  speak  of  those  monuments  that  were  set  as  indicating  points. 
Do  you  know  of  those  having  been  removed? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — State,  if  you  please,  how  many  of  those  were  removed ;  by  whom ; 
under  what  circumstances;  and  to  where? 

A. — The  number  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  I  removed  them  by  Mr. 
Hall's  orders.  He  sent  me  there  with  an  express  wagon  and  I  took 
them  up.  Some  of  them  were  up  ;  they  were  grading  at  the  time  and 
they  were  fallen  down ;  and,  I  think,  one  or  two  were  covered,  which 
I  had  to  dig  down  to  get. 

Q. — How  many  ? 

A. — The  number  I  could  not  state.  There  was  an  express  wagon 
load ;  as  many  as  the  expressman  would  bring  from  there ;  he  said  he 
could  not  haul  any  more;  but  I  think  Mr.  Hall  gave  me  the  number 
of  monuments  that  I  was  to  take  out.  I  am  not  positive,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  that  is  how  I  got  at  them. 

Q. — You  were  at  the  time  in  the  employment  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, were  you  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  before  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Just  after  the  grading  was  laid  out,  I  think  it  was,  and 
after  I  was  out  at  Fort  Point  working  for  Mr.  Hall  on  the  reservation. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  those  monuments  ? 

A. — Took  them  down  on  Davis  street,  to  the  San  Pafael  boat,  and 
shipped  them  to  San  Kafael. 

Q.— To  whom  ? 

A.— To  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  use  ihej  were 
put  to  there  ? 

A. — Not  of  my  own  knowledge ;  only  by  hearsay. 
Q. — Do  you  know  the  value  of  them  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  us  of  the  number  that  you  took? 

A. — Well,  I  am  not  positive  to  the  number ;  it  may  be  eight  and 
might  be  ten ;  it  might  be  less  than  either  one. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  expressman  who  hauled  them  ? 

A. — His  name  is  Welch.  At  present  I  see  he  stands  opposite 
Powell  and  Market  street ;  I  think  in  front  of  James  McGinn's  place. 
I  saw  the  name  on  an  express  wagon  there. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  positively  that  it  was  by  Hall's  express,  personal 
order  that  you  took  up  those  monuments  and  shipped  them  to  San 
Rafael  ? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything,  Mr.  Hodnett,  of  any  wood,  stove-wood 
for  fuel,  having  been  cut  in  the  park  during  the  time  you  were  em- 
ployed there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Tell  us,  if  you  please,  how  that  wood  was  ordered  to  be  cut  and 
what  became  of  it  or  any  portion  of  it? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  tell  the  quantity  that  was  cut,  and  the  way  I 
understood  it  from  the  men  who  were  cutting  it  was  that  some  were 
cutting  by  the  cord  and  some  were  cutting  by  the  day,  different  times. 

Q. — Did  you  have  charge  of  the  cutting  at  anj^  time? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  particular  charge  of  it 
unless  it  was  to  tell  the  men  where  they  would  cut,  and  where  they 
would  not  cut  wood. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  quantity  of  it? 

A. — No,  sir ;  1  do  not. 
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Q. — Can  you  approximate  the  quantity  of  wood  that  was  cut  there? 

A. — Well,  no  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wood  piled  up  there  ;  I  pre- 
ume,  at  the  time,  I  could  tell  very  near,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I 

innot  recollect  the  number  of  cords.  It  was  generally  piled  up  in 
t'iles,  from  a  half  a  cord  to  several  cords. 

Q. — State,  if  you  please,  to  Avhat  uses  that  wood  was  put,  if  any,  on 
the  park  ? 

A  — I  do  not  know  of  any  use  that  it  was  put  to  on  the  park,  to  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q. — State,  if  you  know,  if  any  of  that  wood  was  sold ;  if  so,  by 
whom,  to  whom,  and  at  what  price? 

A. — Well,  there  was  an  order  to  sell  the  wood  

Q. — Bv  whom  ? 

A.— I  asked  Mr.  Hall— 

Q. — [Interrupting] — What  position  did  you  occupy  at  that  time? 
A. — I  acted  in  the  position  of  foreman. 
Q. — Was  Hall  Superintendent? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  foreman  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  told  Mr.  Hall,  there  had  been  several  parties  there 
inquiring  about  that  wood;  and  Hall  told  me — the  parties  I  have 
forgotten — that  if  I  received  money  upon  the  ground,  to  sell  the 
wood,  or  if  there  was  an  order  from  him ;  that  if  I  received  the 
money,  I  v\'as  to  deliver  the  quantity  that  the  money  would  pa}^  for. 

Q. — To  deliver  it  without  an  order  from  him,  then? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  if  I  received  the  money. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  sell  any  wood  under  those  orders? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  never  received  an  order  to  sell  the  wood;  but  I  told 
Mr.  Hall  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  wood,  and  he  told  me  I 
could  take  some  of  it;  I  forget  the  quantity  I  did  take — whether 
it  was  a  cart-load,  or  two  cart-loads,  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  pay  for  it  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  get  an  order  from  am^  person  to  deliver  any 
amount  of  wood  on  AA^ebster  street? 

A. — Well,  I  did  get  a  kind  of  an  order,  this  way  :  I  got  a  number  on 
Webster  street,  from  Mr.  Quigley,  to  send  some  of  the  wood  there. 

Q. — Did  you  send  it  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  showed  the  men  the  pile  of  wood  that  they  could 
go  to  and  take  it  out  of,  and  I  presume  they  took  it. 

Q. — That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

A. — That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  monej'  for  any  wood  ? 

A. — Well,  there  was  money  placed  in  my  hands  for  wood  in  this 
way. 

Q. — By  whom  ? 

A. — By  Mr.  Hendricks,  I  think,  his  name  is. 
Q. — Is  that  the  man  ?  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Louis  Enright.] 
A. — Yes,  sir.  He  had  received  some  money  for  wood  from  the 
party.  I  cannot  state  his  name  now.  I  do  not  recollect;  and  the 
pile  had  more  in  it  than  this  amount  of  money  would  pay  for.  I 
objected  to  delivering  that  amount  without  the  full  amount  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  be  correct.  I  said  that  I  would  let  ^lim  have  it  from 
another  pile,  if  he  would  take  it,  that  would  amount  to  about  that 
much.    They  would  not  take  that;  they  thought  this  was  better 
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wood ;  then  I  returned  the  money,  stating  that  I  would  not  deliver  it 
without  Mr.  Hall's  order,  or  without  the  amount  in  full,  for  that 
amount  of  wood.  In  the  meantime,  I  know  he  delivered  that  pile  of 
wood  that  day ;  whether  he  received  the  full  amount  of  money  or 
not,  I  cajinot  say. 

Mr.  Broderich — What  position  did  Enright  hold  at  that  time  ? 

A. — I  understood  he  was  assistant  engineer. 

Q. — He  was  above  you  at  that  time  ? 

A. — No  ;  I  didn't  understand  that,  till  afterwards. 

Q. — You  know  he  let  the  men  take  the  wood  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  told  him  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Carson — About  what  quantity  ? 

A. — I  forget  the  amount  in  the  pile. 

Mr.  Broderich — Can't  you  estimate  it,  based  upon  the  money  trans- 
action ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  cannot  state  the  amount,  but  I  know  it  was  not 
equal  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  wood  that  was  in  this  pile. 
Q. — How  much  money  did  yoa  get  ? 
A. — I  cannot  recollect. 

Mr.  Carson — What  did  you  do  with  that  money? 
A. — I  returned  it  to  Mr.  Enright. 

3Ir.  Barber — Dont't  you  know  how  many  cords  there  were? 

A. — I  cannot  recollect,  after  four  years,  the  amount  of  wood  there 
was  in  the  different  piles.  I  am  certain  there  was  more  than  one  cord 
in  it;  that  is  the  reason  that  I  would  not  deliver  it. 

Q. — How  much  more  was  there  than  one  cord  ? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect  how  much  there  was  more  than  one  cord. 

Q. — Do  you  think  there  were  five  cords  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  were. 

Q.— Between  three  and  five,  do  you  think  ? 

A. — There  might  not  have  been  as  much  as  three  cords. 

Q. — You  are  satisfied  there  was  over  one  cord  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  there  was  over  one  cord. 

Q. — And  you  do  not  think  there  was  five? 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  was  five.  My  recollection  of  the  size  of 
the  pile  is  all  I  can  go  by  to  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Carson — Have  you  not  said  that  you  have  sold  wood  there,  and 
received  the  money,  and  given  the  money  to  Mr.  Hall  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  never  said  that? 

A. — I  have  never  made  that  statement. 

Q. — Are  you  positive  about  that  ? 

A. — I  am  positive  of  that,  sir ;  that  I  never  sold  wood  there  and 
gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — Did  you  not,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  make  that  statement  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  never  made  that  statement. 
Q. — To  this  committee? 

A. — No,  sir;  never.  I  never  made  that  statement,  that  I  ever 
gave  any  monej^  to  Mr.  Hall  for  any  wood. 

Q. — Did  you,  or  not,  state  to  this  committee,  on  tlie  thirteenth  of 
January,  that  your  orders  from  -Mr.  Hall  were,  that  if  you  received 
the  money  you  were  to  pay  it  over  to  him  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Well,  yes,  in  that  sense;  that  if  I  sold  wood  on  the 
ground  I  was  to  receive  the  money  for  tlie  full  amount  of  the  wood 
and  sell  it;  or,  on  an  order  from  him. 
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Q. — And  deliver  it  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  send  any  order  to  yon  to  deliver  any  wood? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  team,  if  yon  know,  hanled  that  wood  to  Mr.  Hall's 
house  ? 

A. — I  did  not  know  the  men's  names. 

Mr.  BrodcricJ: — This  number  that  was  giA'en  to  you  in  AVebster 
street,  was  that  Mr.  Hall's  house? 

A. — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  Hall's  house  or  no. 
Mr.  Carson — AVell,  to  this  place  on  AYebster  street  ? 
A. — Well.  I  cannot  remember  the  names. 

(.2- — Was  it,  or  not,  hauled  by  a  team  or  teams  belonging  to.  or  in 
the  employ  of  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  was  teams  on  the  park  at  the  time  that  were  sent 
to  me  for  the  Avood  by  Mr.  Quigley. 

Mr.  Barber — Has  there  been  any  talking  to  you  by  men  employed 
on  the  park,  or  connected  with  it  at  the  present  time,  about  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir :  several  men  vrorking  out  on  the  park. 

Q. — Has  no  one  talked  with  yott  about  the  wood  ? 

A. — Well,  Mr.  Quigley  and  I  may  have  talked  about  it  this  morn- 
ing, before  coming  in. 

Q. — AVhat  did  Mr.  Quigley  say  to  you  ? 

A. — Mr.  Quigley  said,  about  the  wood  matter,  he  recollects,  at  one 
time,  having  a  couple  of  loads  of  wood  go  to  Webster  street. 
Q. — Did  he  tell  you  he  received  any  money  for  it  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  remember  when  the  break  occurred  in  the 
Spring  Yalley  Water-works,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park,  when 
you  were  employed  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir:  I  recollect  the  circumstances  about  it.  I  did  not  see 
the  break. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that  ? 

A. — Well,  one  morning — early  in  the  morning — I  think,  between 
aine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  foreman,  at  least  he  was  represented  to  me  as 
juch,  came  on  the  ground  in  the  park,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  let 
lim  have  some  men  and  some  carts  to  stop  a  break  in  the  reservoir. 
'  told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so  without  he  could  see  Mr.  Hall. 
3e  asked  me  where  he  could  find  Mr.  Hall ;  I  told  him  he  could 
>robably  find  him  at  the  office  in  town;  and  he  says  if  he  would 
vait  that  long  the  break  would  get  to  be  very  serious,  and.  perhaps, 
t  would  destroy  the  reservoir.  Under  the  circumstances  I  took  the 
•esponsil)ility  on  myself,  and  let  him  have  some  men  :  and.  I  believe, 

consulted  Mr.  Quigley  about  it — but  I  let  him  have  the  men  any- 
low,  Avith  some  carts,  to  stop  the  break. 

Q. — Did  you  stop  the  break? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  an}'  monej'  having  been  paid  by  the  Spring 
/alley  Water  Company  for  those  services  ? 
A. — No ;  I  don't. 

Q,. — Do  you  know  of  any  bill  liaviug  been  made  out  for  those  ser- 
ices? 

A. — Yes,  .sir:  some  man  came  sometime  after  and  asked  me  if  I 
ad  made  out  a  bill,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't :  he  said  he  would  make 
13 
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out  a  bill  and  give  it  to  me,  and  that  I  could  have  it  collected  at  th 
office  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water-works  in  the  city. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  with  it? 

A.— I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anvthing  about  whether  it  has  been  paid  o 
not? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q. — What  was  the  amount  specified  in  that  bill  ? 
A. — I  do  not  recollect  the  amount. 
Q. — Well,  approximate  to  it  ? 

A. — Well,  to  come  within  bounds,  I  suppose  it  would  be  froi 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars;  that  I  am  not  positive  of,  but  that  is 
near  as  my  recollection  can  serve  me ;  it  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Broderick — Did  you  tell  anybody  since  you  waited  on  the  co 
mittee  the  other  morning,  of  your  testimony? 

A. — That  I  had  giving  testimony  ? 

Q. — Did  you  state  to  anybody  the  character  of  the  testimony  y 
gave  the  other  day? 

A. — I  might  of  a  portion  of  it,  when  I  was  asked. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  in  regard  to  this  fact  of  selling  woo 
and  paying  the  money  to  Hall,  to  anybody? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  of  that? 
A. — I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.— The  fact  is,  you  did  say  it,  and  there  are  witnesses  against  you 
You  said  you  did  say  that,  and  we  have  got  it  both  in  my  minute 
and  in  the  minutes  of  the  reporter. 

A. — Well,  it  is  a  good  many  against  one.  I  could  not  say  it  becaus 
it  is  not  so.  I  did  not  receive  any  money  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Hall  fo 
the  wood. 

Q. — You  testified  before  the  committee  that  you  did. 

A. — I  said  I  asked  Mr.  Hall  if  he  would  pay  what  was  the  amoun 
of  my  bill,  for  my  work. 

Q. — That  is  not  the  question,  as  we  have  that.  You  testified  th 
other  day  that  Mr.  Hall  said  he  would  make  out  a  voucher  for  th 
amount  you  had;  you  said  you  never  paid  it  out,  and  you  did  no 
pay  that.  The  question  was  :  "  Some  of  that  wood  was  sold,  was 
not?  "  To  which  you  answered  :  "  Yes,  sir  ;  I  sold  wood  there  to  pai 
ties,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Hall  the  money.  My  orders  were  to  deliver  it 
orders  from  Mr.  Hall,  and  I  was  to  deliver  it  on  the  ground." 

A. — That  statement  is  correct  with  the  exception  of  that  I  receive 
money  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hall.  I  didn't  receive  any  money  on  th 
ground,  excepting  the  statement  I  made  this  morning  of  receivin 
money,  and  paying  it  back,  because  there  was  not  enough  to  pay  fo 
that  pile. 

Q. — There  are  four  or  five  of  the  committee  whose  recollections  ai 
against  you  on  that  point.  How  were  you  usually  paid  by  the  Par 
Commissioners,  in  scrip  or  in  coin? 

A. — I  was  paid  in  coin,  sir. 

Q. — Bv  whom  ? 

A.— By  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — Did  he  deliver  the  money  to  you  himself? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  on  the  ground. 
Q. — Always? 
A. — T  believe  so. 
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(}. — The  system  of  issuing  vouchers  to  the  men  employed  there, 
and  those  vouchers  being  paid  by  the  Treasurer  here  below,  was  not 
in  vogue  at  that  time  when  you  were  employed  there? 

A. — No.  sir:  not  at  that  time. 

Fredeeick  Max.  called  and  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Carson — AVhat  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — At  present.  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor. 

Q. — AVhere  do  yoti  reside? 

A. — Number  two  hundred  and  twenty-six,  Francisco  street. 
— AVere  you  ever  employed  on  the  park,  and  if  so.  in  what  cai'a- 
city,  and  how  long? 

A. — I  was,  I  think,  nearly  three  or  four  months,  in  the  early  part 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two:  first  as  draughtsman,  and  then  I 
was  taken  out  to  do  some  surveying.  And  then,  afterwards  I  was  sent 
out  to  number,  not  particularly  to  number,  but  to  mark  the  stakes 
where  the  trees  should  be  planted.  Then  I  went  there  and  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  foreman  there. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  on  the  park  altogether? 

A. — I  think  three  or  four  months:  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q. — AVhat  was  your  profession  originally? 

A. — My  profession  is  a  landscape  gardener. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  followed  that  profession  ? 

A. — I  followed  it  since  eighteen  hundred  and  hfty-one. 

Q. — Do  vou  know  Mr.  Louis  Enrieht  ? 

A.— I  da 

Q. — Is  he  in  the  room? 
A. — He  is :  yes.  sir. 

Q. — AVas  he  emploved  at  the  same  time  there  ? 
A.— Yes.  sir. 

TJie  Chairman — Mr.  Enright  reqtiested  me  to  hnd  ]\Ir.  Man.  and 
stated  that  he  was  an  important  witness  for  us  tu  have. 

Mr.  Carson — In  what  capacity  was  Mr.  Enright  employed  at  the 
park  at  the  time  you  were  there? 

A. — He  was  foreman,  too.  sir. 
'    Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  city  monuments  to  designate 
grades  ? 

1    A. — City  moniunents  :  no  :  they  were  otitside  of  the  park. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  in  your  capacity  as  assistant  surveyor  there, 
anything  of  those  monuments  having  been  tised  as  guides  for  the 
amount  of  grading  or  tilling  that  had  to  be  done"? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — State  in  what  capacity  those  monuments  were  used. 

A. — The  City  and  County  Surveyor,  if  he  gives  a  contract  ottt  to 
private  contractors,  they  always  go  from  the  city  monuments. 

Q. — AVhat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  AVas  the  grading  and  filling  in 
the  park  governed  at  all  by  the  position  of  these  city  monuments 
there  ? 

A. — AA'ell,  yes.  sir  :  I  will  say  yes. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Enright.  or  didn't  he,  at  any  time  while  you  were 
employed  on  the  park,  approach  you  with  any  proposition  in  refer- 
ence to  lowerino:  a  certain  citv  monttmenf? 

A.— He  did.  ^ 

Q. — State  the  circumstances,  if  you  please? 
A. — There  was  a  contractor  named  Kenny  
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Q. — What  work  was  he  doing? 

A. — He  was  contractor  for  the  large  avenue,  the  entrance  to  the 
park,  and  for  macadamizing  the  road  there;  and  Mr.  Enright  made 
a  proposition  to  me ;  says  he  :  "  Here,  when  we  come  to  figure  out 
the  amount  of  grading  to  Kenny,  we,  being  foremen,  we  can  make 
five  hundred  dollars  out  of  that,  and  we  divide  it,  and  all  we  do  is  tc 
lower  a  city  monument." 

Q. — How  was  it  proposed  to  you  that  that  would  make  five  hundre 
dollars ;  was  it  understood  that,  by  lowering  the  city  monument,  ther 
would  be  a  less  amount  of  filling? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  would  go  so  much  more  quantitv  in  yards. 

Q.— More? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  certainly;  more  than  was  really  done. 
Q. — Did  you  accept  the  proposition? 

A. — I  did  not.  I  looked  at  it  as  a  ridiculous  thing,  because  I  knew 
well  enough  that  the  city  monuments  could  not  be  lowered. 

Mr.  Broderick — You  say  you  knew  it  could  not  be  lowered? 

A. — It  could  not ;  because  it  would  be  easily  found  out. 

Q. — Could  not  that  particular  monument  remain  in  that  position 
till  the  City  Surveyor  found  it  out? 

A. — I  could  not  say,  exactly,  till  the  work  was  done  on  those  grades, 
and  then  it  might  be  found  out  the  next  day. 

Q,. — And  it  might  not  be  till  Kenny  was  settled  with? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Enright  point  out  the  locality  of  the  monument? 
A. — No ;  he  did  not ;  there  were  three  or  four  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Q. — He  didn't  mention  which  one  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  in  fact,  I  had  to  mention  one  mj^self,  for  to  use  the  fe 
work  myself  on  the  grades. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  know,  as  an  expert,  Mr.  Man,  whether  the 
grading  and  rebuilding  performed  by  Mr.  Hall,  as  engineer,  was  the] 
most  economical  that  could  be  done?  | 

A. — No,  sir;  the  way  I  understand  it  is  yon  mean  to  ask  me  if  i1 
could  be  done  for  a  less  amount  of  money. 

Q.— Yes. 

A. — I  say  it  could  have  been  done  far  more  economicallj^ 

Q. — Here  is  a  map.  Now,  specify  to  the  committee  any  particulai 
points  where  you  think  the  grading  could  have  been  done,  or  thf 
roads  built  more  economically  than  they  have  been? 

A. — That  would  go  right  back  to  the  topography.  I  mean  th( 
entrance  drive  between  Oak  and  Fell,  Shrader  and  Stanyan  streets 
The  grade  was  altered  a  couple  of  times  there,  and  down  her( 
[showing]  i\\QY  made  some  other  alterations. 

Q,. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  intei'section  of  the  southerr 
drive  with  this  county  avenue  as  extended  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  entirely  different  map  from  what  was  usee 
at  that  time.  There  used  to  be  an  old  hog  ranch,  and  a  road  arount 
to  that  there.  [Showing.]  There  was  a  cut,  I  believe,  and  there  wai 
a  hundred  men  employed  there  on  that  cut,  and  that  might  hav 
been  avoided. 

Q.— How  ? 

A. — By  making  a  shorter  curve  and  going  around  that  hill. 
Q. — How  long  were  those  hundred  men  you  speak  about  employee 
there  ? 
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I  A. — I  had  them  there  very  nearly  a  month. 

•    Q. — How  many  men  would  you  require  for  it,  supposing  it  to 
accomplish  the  result  in  the  mode  that  you  suggest? 
A. — Well,  the  great  trouble  was  

Q. — [Interrupting] — Answer  the  question,  if  you  please,  and  never 
mind  the  trouble. 

A. — Well,  I  think  I  could  have  taken  about  twenty  men  and  in  a 
month  accomplished  the  same  result  around  the  hill. 

Q. — As  a  landscape  gardener,  would  you  cut  away  that  hill  in  the 
way  it  has  been  done? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  because  instead  of  a  benefit  it  was  a  detriment. 

Q. — In  what  Avay  ? 

A. — Letting  the  wind  through.  It  was  a  natural  shelter  there  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  should  have  been  preserved. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Hall  having  to  get  clay  after- 
wards, and  put  where  he  had  graded  away. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  had  to  take  the  clay  right  at  the  entrance.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  all  the  sand  would  have  been  carried  into  San 
Francisco  by  this  time. 

Q. — Had  he  adopted  the  course  which  you  suggest,  would  there 
have  been  any  necessity  for  all  that  clay  and  all  that  labor? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  clay  might  have  been  used  for  more  useful  pur- 
poses; planting  trees  and  such  things  as  that. 

Q. — Would  it  have  added  to,  or  taken  away  from,  the  natural 
beauty  of  that  localit}',  to  allow  that  hill  to  remain  and  build  a  road 
around  it? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  because  in  landscape  gardening  you  merely  can  assist 
nature  a  little  by  beautifying  it.  Nature  is  beauty  itself,  and  it  don't 
require  beautifying  at  all ;  it  is  natural  beauty. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sewers  laid  there? 

A. — Oh  yes  ;  there  were  a  good  many  sewers  laid  when  I  was  there. 

Q. — Can  you  point  out  the  localities  in  which  they  were  laid? 

A. — Some  of  them  I  can.  There  was  a  sewer  laid  from  the  locality 
known  on  this  map  as  the  valley,  across  one  of  the  drives — across 
the  road  called  the  approach  into  the  middle  lake. 

Q. — About  what  length  was  that  sewer? 

A. — I  should  judge  that,  sir,  to  be  very  near  five  or  six  hundred 
feet. 

Q.— Of  what  was  it  built  ? 

A. — Redwood  lumber — two-inch  redwood  plank. 
Q. — Of  what  capacity  was  it? 

A. — It  was  a  foot  wide — that  would  make  a  sewer  of  about  eight  or 
ten  by  ten. 

Q. — What  outlet  and  inlet,  if  any,  did  that  sewer  have? 
A. — Well,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  sewer  at  all. 
Q.— Why? 

A. — At  that  season  the  weather  was  very  wet,  but  if  it  was  graded 
all  around,  the  water  would  naturally  have  went  ofi:' without  a  sewer. 
Q. — You  considered  that  an  useless  expense? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — To  what  depth  was  that  sewer  put? 

A. — At  the  lower  end  I  know  it  was  so  dangerous  that  w^e  had  to 
plank  and  bulwark  it  to  let  the  men  work. 
Q.— What  was  the  depth? 

A. — It  must  have  been  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet. 
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Q. — How  was  it  at  the  upper  end  ? 

A. — The  upper  end  I  think  was  laid  down  about  two  feet. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  water-pipe  being  laid  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  park?    Tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  you  know  about  that. 
A. — There  was  an  old  well  close  to  the  milk  ranch  here  [showing] 
at  the  entrance. 

Q. — Specify  the  locality. 

A. — About  here  ;  near  the  corner  of  Fell  and  Shrader  streets ;  in  that 
neighborhood,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 
Q. — The  old  well  was  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  park.    Them  pipes  were  laid  in  this 
avenue,  going  up  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 
Q. — What  kind  of  pipe  was  used? 

A. — If  I  recollect  right  it  was  two  inches — it  seems  to  me  now  it 
was  two  inches  light  iron  gas-pipe,  laid  along  the  edge  of  the  avenue. 
Yes,  it  was  two-inch  pipe. 

Q. — In  this  avenue  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  ended  very  near  to  this  lake;  very  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  that  the  best  mode  in  which  to  lay  these 
pipes  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  not  at  all ;  there  was  no  possible  use  of  them  what- 
soever. 

Q. — How  should  they  have  been  laid  ? 

A. — I  would  have  made  a  system  of  network  all  around,  so  that  you 
could  water  the  court  (?)  with  a  one  hundred-foot  hose,  with  hydrants 
so  situated  that  you  can  water  four  hundred  feet  at  the  same  time  witli 
the  hose.  And  it  could  have  been  done  much  cheaper  with  water- 
carts  for  the  roads,  than  it  could  with  pipe.  Another  thing:  hose  is 
very  expensive;  and  if  you  roll  the  hose,  or  drag  it  along  the 
macadamized  road  there,  it  don't  last  more  than  a  few  months. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  that  system  of  laying  water-pipe  in 
squares  has  ever  been  adopted  in  the  park? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  they  have;  but  I  had  already  done  it  in 
R.  B.  AYoodward's  place. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  a  well  sunk  in  the  park  grounds  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir — while  I  was  there. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that  ? 

A. — Well,  it  was  sunk  in  this  clay — hard-pan;  and  it  was  a  most 
useless  thing  to  sink  it  there,  because  no  water  has  been  found  in 
such  a  hard-pan  as  that,  and  never  has  been  to  Sluy  extent. 

Q. — Did  you,  or  not,  expostulate  with  Mr.  Hall  upon  the  sinking 
of  it. 

A. — I  told  Mr.  Hall  he  never  could  get  water  in  that  well. 
Q,.— What  did  he  say? 

A. — He  did  not  say  nothing,  but  went  and  done  it  anyhow — con- 
tinued the  work. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  about  its  being  money  thrown  away  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  1  made  that  remark,  because  I  generally 
would  make  such  a  remark  as  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  liavinu  been  planted  in  the  park  in 

that  locality 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Specify  what  they  were,  and  what  quantity. 
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V. — One  of  the  Commissioners  bought  a  lot  of  trees  under  contract 
:i\  Mr.  Kelsey.  in  Oakland,  and  got  them  at  a  very  small  price — I 
believe  fifteen  cents  on  an  average,  if  I  recollect  right  ;  but  of  these 
trees  nearly  one-third  were  deciduous,  such  as  walnut  and  ash,  and 
it  was  useless  to  plant  them  in  such  a  locality,  out  there,  especially 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brodericl: — Was  there  any  elm  trees  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir:  there  was  elm  among  them  too,  and  black  walnut. 
Mr.  Carson — Do  you  think  a  man  who  understood  his  business 
would  plant  such  trees  there  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 
Q.— Why? 

A. — Because  they  are  entirely  unfit  for  the  locality. 
Q. — They  could  not  live? 

A. — They  might  live,  but  then  they  would  never  grow. 
Q. — Did  you  consider  that  it  was  money  wisely  expended,  buying 
and  planting  such  trees? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — In  what  light  did  you  consider  it '? 

A. — If  I  know  a  tree  will  not  do  well,  what  is  the  use  of  planting 
it,  because  it  costs  to  buy  it,  so  much,  and  to  plant  it  and  to  water  it 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Brodcrick — And  that  money  is  lost  ? 

A. — That  money  is  lost. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  nurseries  in  the 
park  ? 
A.— I  do.  sir. 
Q. — The  old  nurserv? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 
Q. — And  the  new  one? 

A. — Yes,  sir :  that  is,  the  new  one  I  never  have  seen,  although  I 
started  the  grading  of  it ;  then  the  men  were  discharged — about  two 
hundred  of  them — and  we  all  had  to  leave. 

Q. — \\'as  there  any  necessity  of  the  removal  of  the  old  nursery  ? 

A. — Yes.  sir :  I  would  say  there  was,  because  the  nursery  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  park,  and  I  say  there  was  a  necessity  for  removing  it. 

Q. — What  was  the  necessity  ? 

A. — Well,  it  mars  the  beauty  a  little,  right  at  the  entrance ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  work  going  on,  and  men  looking  very  dis- 
reputable in  their  old  working  clothes. 

Mr.  Brodericl: — When  did  you  find  out  this  fact? 

A. — I  never  was  asked  this  question  the  first  day. 

Mr.  Carson — You  say,  in  your  former  testimony,  ''I  laid  out  and 
surveyed  it,  and  Mr.  Hall  went  and  changed  the  grade  from  six  to 
eight  feet.    There  was  no  necessity  of  that,  in  my  opinion." 

A. — No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q. — Where  was  the  grade  changed — in  the  nursery  ? 

A. — In  the  new  nursery. 

Q. — Why  was  there  no  necessity  ? 

A. — Because  it  was  more  benefit  to  have  the  low  ground  for  the 
plants  to  grow  than  to  put  a  sand  bank  up  and  let  them  grow  on  top 
of  the  sand. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  that  locality  selected  here  for  the  nursery 
that  you  surveyed  the  best  and  most  advisable  place  in  the  park  ? 
A. — Yes ;  I  do. 
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Q.-Why?    ,  i 

A. — Well,  it  is  out  of  the  way;  it  is  a  place  out  at  one  side,  and  I  ' 
do  not  think  there  is  another  place  in  the  park  that  would  be  better. 

Q. — That  nursery  could  just  as  w^ell  have  been  used — the  new  one, 
I  mean — without  all  that  grading  and  filling? 

A. — Without  the  most  part  of  the  grading,  that  was  done.  I 

Q. — What  was  the  depth  of  that  grading  and  filling  done  there?  i 

A. — I  believe,  in  some  places,  a  cut  of  six  or  eight  feet;  and  there  . 
were  big  fills  there ;  one  fill  must  have  been  at  least  ten  or  twelve  g 
feet.  I 

Q. — While  you  were  in  the  employment  of  the  Park  Commission,  • 
did  you  do  any  work  for  Mr.  Hall  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q. — Personally  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — State  what  it  was  ? 

A. — I  copied,  once,  a  map,  or  part  of  a  map,  for  William  T.  Cole- 
man, in  San  Eafael. 
Q.— What  else? 

A. — Once  I  copied  a  little  bit  of  a  map  for  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  ;  that  was  not  m.uch. 
Q. — Did  you  copy  a  map  of  Coleman's  property? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  copy  it,  or  draw  it  from  the  field  notes? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  copied  it  from  the  map  that  Mr.  Hall  had — merely 
traced  it. 

Q. — Do  you  remember,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  stating  to  this  commit- 
tee that  while  you  were  employed  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  and 
in  their  pay,  at  Mr.  Hall's  orders,  you  made  a  map,  the  field  notes 
having  been  brought  to  you,  and  you  drew  the  map;  that  Mr.  Hall 
brought  in  the  field  notes,  and  it  was  a  survey  made  by  him? 

A. — The  survey  was  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  it  was  a  tracing  over 
the  map. 

Q. — In  the  case  of  Coleman's  property  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Whose  property  was  the  other  map  that  you  copied? 
A. — That  was  for  some  land  down  in  the  southern  section — a  sur- 
vey of  a  grant  down  there. 
Q. — Wliose  property  was  it  ?  . 

A. — I  could  not  say,  but  Mr.  Fitzhugh  brought  in  the  map. 

Q.— Who  is  Mr.  Fitzhugh  ? 

A. — He  is  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — You  were  emploj^ed  in  the  department  at  that  time? 

A. — I  was,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  employed  in  the  office  in  town,  or  at  the  park? 
A. — In  the  office  in  town. 
Q. — As  draughtsman? 
A. — Draughtsman. 

Q. — Did  you  make  these  copies  of  maps  in  office  hours  or  outside? 

A. — During  office  hours. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  paid  anything  for  that? 

A. — Not  a  cent. 

Q. — It  was  all  done  by  Mr.  Hall's  orders? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  this  special  work  occupy  you  ? 
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A. — It  might  have  taken  two  or  three  days. 

Q. — How  long  did  it  take?    Mightn't  it  have  taken  you  four  days, 
as  you  stated  to  the  committee  the  other  day,  on  those  two  jobs? 
A— It  might. 
Q.— Didn't  it? 

A. — Xo  ;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q. — AVhat  materials  did  you  use  in  making  the  drawings — the 
copy  ? 

A. — I  used  oiled  silk — oil  cloth. 

Q. — AVhere  did  you  get  it  ? 

A. — In  the  park  office. 

Q. — Belonging  to  the  park  office? 

A. — That  I  could  not  say,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Hall's  or  the  park 
property. 

A. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  monej'  from  anybody  for  those 
services  in  these  two  maps  ? 

A. — Not  one  cent  beyond  my  one  salary. 
Q. — That  you  received  from  the  treasury  ? 

A. — That  I  received  from  the  treasury ;  no,  from  Mr.  Hall ;  he 
generally  paid  off  the  men  himself. 

Q. — Directly,  at  the  time  the  paym^ents  were  made  on  the  pay-roll  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — These  vouchers  were  introduced  as  rec|uired  by  the  new  law? 
A. — This  is  before  that  time. 

Q. — AVas  there  anv  pipe  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ground  at  the  park? 
A.— Xot  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  pipe  having  been  allowed  to  rust  and 
waste  there? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  these  pipes  laid  there  at  the  time 
were  in  use. .  I  do  not  know  if  they  laid  on  the  ground  to  go  to  waste ; 
I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  not  gone  out  to  the  park  for  a  long  time,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  month  ago  that  I  drove  there  with  Mr. 
Doyle. 

Q. — During  the  time  that  you  were  employed  upon  the  park,  and 
Mr.  Hall  was  Superintendent,  how  often  did  he  visit  the  park, 
and  what  time  per  day  did  he  spend  there  ? 

A. — Oh,  he  generally  would  come  out  eyery  day.  He  would  be 
there  generally  every  clay,  and  sometimes  he  would  remain  there 
half  an  hour;  sometimes  two  or  three  hours ;  he  would  drive  there 
with  his  buggy ;  he  used  to  drive  around  and  then  he  might  go 
home  again.    It  was  very  seldom  he  stayed  there  to  do  any  work. 

The  CJiairman — He  would  take  his  whip  in  his  hand,  I  suppose, 
and  point  out  where  the  work  was  to  be  done. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — That  would  be  for  the  witness  to  say,  not  you. 
Q. — Are  you  a  civil  engineer  ? 
A. — I  am  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  value  of  surveyors'  instruments? 
A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  instruments  that  are  now^  at  the  park,  or 
belonging  to  the  park  ? 

A. — I  knew  the  instruments  at  the  time  I  was  there. 
Q. — The  instruments  then  owned  by  Mr.  Hall? 
A. — Thev  were  owned  by  Mr.  Hall;  yes,  sir. 
14 
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Q. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj^-two  yon  knew  those  instru- 
ments ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  transit  Mr.  Hall  had  there ;  have  you 
seen  that? 

A. — Is  it  a  bright  brass  instrument? 

Q. — I  am  asking  you.  The  transit  Mr.  Hall  had  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  when  you  were  in  the  park.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that,  sir? 

A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  that  transit  at  that  time? 

A. — Mr.  Hall  informed  me  at  that  time  that  he  bought  it  

Q. — Never  mind.  One  moment,  Mr.  Man.  I  am  not  asking  what 
Mr,  Hall  told  you  or  anybody  else.  You  announced  yourself  as  an 
engineer,  claiming  to  have  knowledge  of  surveyors'  instruments? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  I  am  asking  you  first  whether  you  knew  the  transit 
which  Mr.  Hall  had  in  use  at  the  park  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two  ? 

A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — You  said  "yes,"  and  now  I  ask  you  what  was  the  value  of  that 
instrument  at  that  time? 

A. — About  one  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  a  leveling  instrument  that  he  had  there  ? 
A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  that  at  that  time  ? 

A. — About  seventy-five  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  a  leveling  rod  he  had  there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  that  at  that  time  ? 
A. — It  is  a  rod  that  is  hardly  ever  used  

Q. — [Interrupting] — What  was  the  value  of  it  at  that  time?    I  do 
not  care  whether  it  was  ever  used  or  not. 
A. — I  think  about  ten  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  a  twentv-foot  measuring  rod  with  leveling 
bulbs? 

A. — No,  sir.    Oh,  I  do  remember  that  rod. 

Q. — What  was  it  worth  ? 

A. — Fifteen  dollars.    Ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

Q,. — Do  you  remember  a  survej^ors'  fifty-foot  rule  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Hall  at  that  time  have  one  or  two  transits  ? 
A. — He  had  one  transit  out  at  the  park  and  one  transit  at  his  office. 
Q. — Was  there  any  difference  in  the  value? 
A. — Yes,  sir  :  one  was  a  new  one. 
Q. — Is  that  the  hundred  dollar  one  you  specified  ? 
A. — No;  that  is  another  instrument.    I  should  call  that  instru- 
ment worth  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Q. — And  the  other  you  think  was  worth  a  hundred? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  new  one  was  never  used  on  the  park. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  any  tents  were  ever  used  out  there? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  any  necessity,  in  your  judgment  as  an  engineer,  for 
any  tents  on  that  ground? 
A. — No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 
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il/r.  Hall — May  I  have  the  privilege  of  questioning  this  witness? 
Tlte  Chairman — Certainh^,  Mr.  Hall. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Hall — You  say  you  are  a  Deputy  United  States  Surveyor  ? 
Answer — I  am. 

Q. — Do  you  hold  any  paper  to  that  effect  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  do.    I  hold  two :  one  from  Mr.  Hardenburg,  and  one 
from  Mr.  Stratton. 
Q. — You  are  a  landscape  gardener  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhat  has  been  3'our  experience  in  landscape  gardening? 
A. — Well,  considerable  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  anci  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Q. — Is  your  reputation  Avell  established? 

A. — Well,  I  laid  out  E.  B.  Woodward's  place,  and  I  laid  out  all  the 
biggest  places  in  California,  and  I  laid  out  a  large  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts, too. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  monuments  you  spoke  of,  the  city 
monuments  adjoining  the  avenue,  were  ever  touched  or  lowered? 
A. — No;  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — You  never  heard  anything  further  after  the  proposition  was 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Enright  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  had  a  chance,  even  to  see  Mr.  Kenny.  When 
I  eame  back  to  San  Francisco,  I  learned  he  was  dead — the  contractor. 

Q. — In  improving  a  place  like  the  park,  are  the  principles  of  good 
taste,  and  the  carryiug  out  of  a  judicious  plan,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
saving  of  a  little  money  in  some  earthwork? 

Mr.  Broderick — I  do  not  think  that  is  proper.    It  is  rather  leading. 

The  Chairman — I  think  we  will  have  to  rule  that  out. 

Mr.  Hall — Mr.  Man  has  testified  that  the  work  could  be  done 
cheaper.    I  will  ask  the  direct  question  on  that  road,  then. 

Mr.  Broderick — I  move  that  the  question  be  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman — If  there  is  no  objection,  the  reporter  will  strike  it 
out. 

Mr.  Hall — Well,  then,  I  will  ask  the  question.  Mr.  Man,  would 
the  change  you  spoke  of  in  carrying  the  road  around  this  hill,  inside 
of  that  point  as  it  was — you  assert  positively  it  would  have  been  a 
decided  advantage  and  a  very  great  saving? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  because  you  destroy  the  sheltered  work  there,  too. 

Q. — Speaking  of  the  sewer  laid  in  the  central  valley,  or  drain,  you 
said  it  was  about  twelve,  or  may  be  fourteen  feet  in  depth  at  the  lower 
end,  and  about  two  feet  at  the  upper  end? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  what  pitch  was  that  sewer  laid ;  was  it  laid  on  a  greater 
pitch  than  was  necessary  ? 

A. — It  was  all  set  by  instrument ;  I  set  the  grading  for  it,  too.  I 
do  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

Q. — But  you  set  the  grade  for  it,  and  you  thought  it  right? 

A. — Well,  when  you  ordered  the  work  in  there — 

Mr.  Carson — By  whose  orders  did  you  set  that? 

A. — By  his  orders. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  I  establish  the  grade,  or  you  ? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  established  it  or  not. 
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Q. — At  tlie  time,  did  you  think  the  grade  was  set  right,  or  not? 

A. — Well,  I  thought  the  sewer  was  an  unnecessary  work. 

Q. — But  presuming  that  it  was  necessary,  did  you  think  the  grade 
was  right,  or  not? 

A. — Well,  I  presume,  yes  ;  I  say  yes,  the  grade  was  right. 

Q. — It  was  unnecessary,  then,  for  the  reason,  as  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  by  filling  up  towards  the  upper  end  there  would  be  a 
natural  drainage  without  the  sewer. 

A.— How  ? 

Q. — By  filling  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  that  the  sewer  w^as  put 
into,  you  understand;  by  filling  that  valley  there  at  the  same  point, 
the  water  would  have  drained  off  naturally,  without  the  sewer? 

A. — So  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  you  say  [draws  a  small  diagram],  here  is  the  sewer,  that 
is  the  shape  of  the  land,  say. 

Mr.  Carson — Is  it  the  shape  of  the  land? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hall — And  then  running  down  this,  here,  to  what  we  call  the 
lake?  ^ 

A.— Yes,  sir.      _  _  ^ 

Mr.  Hall — Here  is  the  sewer  and  what  Mr.  Man  considered  a  proper 
grade.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  under  ground  here  [showing],  and  it  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  higher  than  here;  therefore  it  would  have 
taken  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  filling  back  here  to  run  the 
water  off  naturally.  I  submit  that  that  is  an  economical  piece  of 
work,  and  not  an  extravagant  one. 

Mr.  Carson — We  are  not  arguing  this  matter  now.  It  is  just  your 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hall — You  say  that  dragging  hose  around  on  the  ground  upon 
those  roads  wears  it  out  very  fast  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q — Did  you  know  that  the  road-hose  are  all  mounted  on  wheels 
and  rolled  around  without  wearing  it? 
A. — Not  at  that  time. 

Q. — One  season  they  were  not,  but  they  were  afterwards. 

A. — Afterwards  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  they  were  not  at  that  time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  system  of  watering  roads  that  is 
carried  oat  on  all  the  parks  in  Paris  where  thej^  water  them? 

A. — There  are  few  places  in  the  world  where  they  need  to  water 
them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  system  in  Paris  parks  for  road- 
watering? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — In  sinking  that  well,  do  you  remember  who  sunk  the  well — put 
it  down  ? 

A. — The  first  were  two  Germans ;  they  commenced  on  it  first 
do  not  know  their  names. 

Q. — They  sunk  a  little  trial  well,  but  who  took  the  job  of  sinking 
the  well  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  his  name  is  ;  he  wore  specs — he  was  the 
second  one. 

Q. — Did  the  man  say  that  in  his  judgment  there  was  no  water 
there? 

A. — The  first  two  Germans  said  so.    I  said  so,  too.    This  one  with 
specs  on,  he  professed  that  he  could  get  water. 
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Q. — You  said  that  the  grade  in  the  new  nursery  was  changed  six  or 
eight  feet,  I  believe? 

A. — Xo  ;  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  the  grade  was  changed  some ; 
that  is  what  I  said. 

[Mr.  Hall  here  requests  that  the  reporter  turn  to  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  on  that  point.] 

Mr.  Carson — You  had  better  ask  him  what  he  did  say :  it  will  be 
cheaper. 

A. — I  am  mostly  positive  it  must  have  been  four  feet. 

Q. — How  much  was  the  cutting  and  filling?  How  deep  was  the 
cut  and  how  deep  was  the  fill  ? 

A. — Well,  really,  I  think  there  was  some  cuts,  I  think,  from  five  to 
six  feet,  and  some  fills  :  otherwise  it  must  be  very  short  in  my  mem- 
ory ;  they,  I  think,  were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  some  portions  of  it — 
not  all  of  it ;  I  might  say  a  foot,  more  or  less,  but  I  would  not  like  to 
be  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Hall — There  are  some  points  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  this; 
just  such  a  point  as  this  was.  Mr.  Carson  has  said  that  this  is  not 
the  point  for  argument,  but  for  testimony.  I  suppose  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  conflicting  this  testimony  is — not  con- 
flicting, exactly,  but  improbable,  in  a  professional  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Carson — I  think  I  express  the  views  of  the  committee,  with- 
out having  consulted  them,  when  I  say  that  our  time  here  to-day 
had  better  be  limited  to  eliciting  what  facts  we  can,  and  at  some  sub- 
sequent session  here  or  in  Sacramento  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  testimony  explained  to  us,  and  these  improbabilities  that  Mr. 
Hall  refers  to  can  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Broderick — That  is  the  general  understanding  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Hall  has  been  told  that  once  before — that  we  would  not 
close  the  thing  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  see  the  entire 
testimony. 

TJir  Chairman — It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  go  to  Sacra- 
mento to-morrow  morning.    AVe  want  simply  the  facts  now. 

Mr.  Hall — I  do  not  know  whether  the  question  I  am  asking  now 
will  be  admitted.  I  would  like  to  question  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  leaving  the  park. 

Mr.  Carson — That  is  objected  to. 

The  committee  sustains  the  objection. 

Patrick  Burns,  called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — Laborer. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live  ? 

A. — I  live  on  the  Shamblin  Ranch. 

Q. — Near  Lone  Mountain  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  employed  in  the  Golden  Gate  ParkY 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — About  when  ? 

A. — I  was  every  season  since  it  commenced,  until  this  last  year. 
Q. — You  did  not  work  there  steadily  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  worked  by  the  day  ? 

A. — Two  dollars  a  day — worked  by  the  day. 

Q. — At  what  wages  ? 
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A. — Two  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  a  private  contract  Mr.  Hall  had, 
while  he  was  Superintendent  at  the  park  ? 

A. — I  do,  sir.  .  .  j 

Q. — Did  you  ever  work  on  that  ?  I 
A.— I  did.  I 
Q. — While  you  were  employed  on  the  park  ?  I 
A. — I  was  before  that.  1 
Q. — W ere  you  about  that  time  ?  1 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhat  work  did  you  do  upon  that  private  contract  of  Mr.  Hall?, 
A. — Sowing  seed.  -  | 

Q. — What  were  your  wages  there  ?  ] 
A. — Two  dollars  a  day.  I 
Q. — How  long  did  you  ever  work  there  ?  ' 
A. — Well,  I  could  not  say  the  exact  days;  it  is  between  ten  and 
twelve  days,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q. — Where  was  this  work — this  private  contract? 
A. — It  is  to  the  south  side  of  the  park. 

Q. — That  tier  is  three  blocks,  running  west  on  Nineteenth  avenue? 
A. — I  cannot  tell  anything  about  avenues ;  it  is  south  of  the  park. 
Q. — Outside  of  the  park  limits  and  just  adjoining  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Hall  pay  you  for  the  work  that  you  did  on  that  out- 
side contract? 

A. — He  paid  me  some,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  pay  you  in  full  ? 

A. — Not  for  the  time  I  was  employed. 

Q. — How  much  did  he  pay  you  for  the  work  you  did  on  the  out- 
side contract  ?  . 
A. — Five  dollars  and  a  half. 
Q. — In  coin,  himself? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  ' 
Q. — Was  that  full  payment  for  all  the  work  you  done  ? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  got  the  remainder  of  the  wages  in  my  voucher  from 
the  treasury. 

Q. — What  of  the  remainder — the  balance  of  your  wages  for  w^ork 
on  that  outside  work,  on  that  outside  contract,  in  a  voucher  in  the 
treasury  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  the  time  when  that  was  done? 
A. — No  ;  I  could  not,  sir. 

Q. — What  year  was  it  in  ?  This  is  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  now? 

A. — It  might  be  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or  might  be 
before,  that. 

Q. — You  mean  last  year? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  perhaps  a  few^  days  before  New  Year's  Day  ;  because 
I  worked  on  the  park  before  that. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Hall — How  many  days  did  you  say  you  worked  for  me  only  ? 
Answer — I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  ten — between  ten  and  twelve 
days. 
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Q. — Did  you  get  all  the  money  for  your  work  ? 

A. — You  gave  me  five  and  a  half  dollars,  sir.  When  you  come, 
giving  the  voucher,  you  told  me  I  would  get  four  dollars  more,  and 
paid  me  a  few  days  after.  In  payment,  you  gave  me  five  dollars  and 
a  half,  and  a  day  was  deducted  in  the  next  month,  and  I  made  a 
charge  against  the  Captain  for  that,  that  I  was  a  day  short.  He 
asked  me  if  it  was  the  second  month.  I  said  I  was  sure  of  it.  He 
said  it  was  not  entered  in  his  book. 

Q. — Ultimately  you  got  all  that  Avas  due"? 

A; — I  did,  sir  ;  because  the  day  I  got  a  day  short :  the  Captain 

asked  how  much  did  I  get :  I  told  him :  "  they  said  they  could  fix  it 
them-selves,"  says  he. 

Q. — In  other  words,  you  worked  for  him  ten  or  twelve  days  and 
received  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  from  him.  and  got  the  rest  from 
the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  from  the  treasury  :  the  vouchers. 

Mr.  Hall — I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  to  identity  his  signature? 

Mr.  Carson — I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

[Mr.  Hall  shows  to  the  witness  two  pay-rolls  on  private  work  done 
by  him  outside  of  the  park — one  for  the  first  work  done  outside,  and 
one  for  the  second  work  done  outside.] 

Q. — Where  did  I  pay  you  oft'  when  I  gaA^e  you  the  five  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

A. — Within  the  office  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Q. — AVas  I  paying  off"  the  rest  of  the  men  at  that  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  called  up  with  the  rest? 

A. — I  was,  sir  ;  we  went  in  one  by  one. 

Q. — And  each  man  was  rec[uired  to  sign  the  pay-roll  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  yes;  I  signed  a  book  with  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Q. — You  signed  a  paper,  didn't  you'? 

A. — The  book  that  he  handed  me  only ;  that  my  name  is  in.  I 
did  not  see  him  have  no  paper;  only  the  book. 

Q. — Isn't  that  your  signature  ?  [Showing  pay-roll  for  first  outside 
work.] 

A. — I  do  not  say  nothing  about  that.  I  did  not  bring  that  into  dis- 
pute at  all,  but  the  last  one,  because  I  do  not  remember  that  

Mr.  Carson — [Interrupting] — Just  identify  your  signature  if  you 
can  ? 

A. — Yes;  that  is  my  signature;  that  is  for  the  first  year. 
Mr.  Hall — Is  that  your  signature?    [Shovv'ing  witness  the  second 
pay-roll.] 

A. — Yes,  .sir  :  it  is. 

Mr.  BrodericJ: — Why  did  you  cover  up  those  figures  when  you  asked 
him  about  his  signature? 

Mr.  Carson — Let  him  see  the  whole  of  the  figures.  See  the  amount 
opposite  your  name? 

A. — Five  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents. 

Mr.  Broderkk — This  is  your  handwriting? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carbon — I  ask  that  Mr.  Hall  file  these  papers,  for  the  present, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hall — May  I  recall  this  witness  when  I  produce  the  park  pay- 
roll and  his  voucher? 

Mr.  Carson — I  have  no  objection. 
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RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 


Mr.  Carson — The  simple  fact  is  this,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
due  you,  for  so  much  work.  You  were  paid  in  cash,  five  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  balance  of  your  wages  was  paid  by  a 
voucher  on  the  treasury? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  cash,  received  from  Mr.  Hall, 
was  not  sufiicient  to  pay  you  your  full  wages  for  the  work  done  out- 
side of  the  park  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

_  Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  a  fence  built  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners outside  of  the  park? 
A. — I  was  on  that,  sir. 
Q. — You  worked  on  it  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  was  that  fence  ? 
A. — About  twenty  chains. 
Q. — How  long  were  you  employed  upon  it? 
A. — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say.    I  believe  I  was  most  of  a  month 
cutting  the  brush,  and  after  cutting  the  brush  we  was  putting  it  up. 
Q. — How  were  you  paid  for  that  work? 
A. — I  got  it  paid  in  the  treasury. 
Q. — You  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  men  were  there  with  you? 

A. — I  could  not  exactly  saj^    There  was  between  eight  and  nine. 
Q. — They  were  employed  with  you  on  that  outside  work? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  were  paid? 
A. — I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q. — Were  there  any  teams  on  that  work  belonging  to  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  ? 

A. — Well,  I  cannot  say  any  more  than  one.    I  could  not  identify 
more  than  one  team.    I  did  not  care  for  the  particulars  about  it. 
Q. — They  had  one  team  there  belonging  to  the  park  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  teams  employed  there? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  say,  sir;  I  did  not  take  particular  notice.  I 
thought  it  was  a  thing  that  never  would  come  to  a  question  to  repeat 
anything  at  all  about  it. 

Q. — This  fence  you  speak  of  runs  from  the  southern  line  of  the 
park  south,  towards  the  beach? 

A. — Yes;  somewhere  between  north  and  south. 

RECROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  were  working  on  that 
fence  that  it  was  upon  a  reservation,  opened  as  a  great  highway,  under 
charge  of  the  Park  Commissioners? 

Answer — I  did  not  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  know  it  was  a  portion  of  an  improvement  which 
is  intended  to  be  carried  along  the  entire  length  of  that  reservation  ? 
A. — No.    It  was  a  work — I  commenced  at  the  top  of  the  park, 
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where  it  was  begun,  and  worked  until  I  went  up  to  the  last  peg  in 
the  boundary,  on  the  south  side  of  the  park. 

Patrick  Ward,  called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
3Ii'.  Carson — What  is  your  business  ? 
Answer — A  laboring  man. 
Q. — AVhere  do  you  live? 

A. — Up  near,  convenient  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Q. — Have  vou  ever  been  emploved  upon  the  Golden  Gate  Park? 

A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  were  employed  upon  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  did  you  work  upon  this  outside  contract? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — For  how  long  ? 

A. — I  worked,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  nine  days. 

Q. — How  were  you  paid  for  those  nine  days'  labor? 

A. — I  got  ten  dollars. 

Q. — AVhat  Avas  your  daily  wages? 

A. — Two  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — Who  paid  the  ten  dollars  ? 

A.— Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  that  amount  of  ten  dollars  in  full  payment 
'or  your  nine  days'  labor? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  the  balance,  of  eight  dollars? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  received  it. 
Q. — How  were  you  paid  it  ? 
A. — I  got  it  in  my  voucher,  sir. 

Q. — You  mean  in  the  voucher  from  the  Park  Commission  to  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  paid  that  money  out  of  the  Park  Fund — that  is,  out 
[)f  the  treasury  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — During  the  nine  days  that  you  mentioned  as  having  worked  on 
the  outside  contract,  did  you  do  any  work  in  the  park  at  all  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  worked  in  the  park  for  it. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  did  not.  during  those 
nine  days? 

A. — No:  only  on  the  outside  contract. 

Q. — Did  you  work  in  the  park  proper,  the  park  limits,  during  that 
time  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  when  I  was  on  the  outside. 

Q. — Did  you  do  any  other  work  connected  with  that  outside  con- 
tract, in  addition  to  the  nine  days — mixing  barley,  for  instance  ? 

A. — I  mixed  some  barley ;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
Dutside  contract  or  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  that  barley  was  mixed  ? 

A. — It  was  sent  out  in  the  desert,  sir;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
Dii  the  contract  or  not,  sir.    There  was  some  of  it  sown  on  the  park? 

Mr.  Hnll — I  should  like  to  ask  him  on  the  same  line  of  questions  as 
I  did  the  other  witness. 

Mr.  Carson — Very  well. 

Q. — Did  vou  sign  vour  name  to  that  ?    [Showing  the  pav-roll.] 
15"^ 
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A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  put  my  hands  to  the  pen. 
Q. — You  do  not  write? 

A. — No,  sir.  \ 
Q. — Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  particular  paper  that  you 
signed  in  that  way  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Here  is  the  first  pay-roll,  nine  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  on 
the  outside  contract;  and  another  pay-roll  on  the  outside  contract; 
this  was  signed  in  the  same  way  by  somebody  else :  "  Patrick  Ward, 
per  L.  E." 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick — Both  signed  by  Enright  for  you  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember  but  one  payment  on  the  outside  contract. 

Mr.  Carson — One  payment  of  cash  ? 

A. — One  payment  of  cash  ;  that  is  all  I  can  recollect  or  bring  to  my  . 
memory. 

Q. — Are  you  positive  about  that?  I 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  cannot  bring  to  my  memory  but  one  payment.; 
Perhaps  he  might  pay  me  for  mixing  the  seed,  but  I  do  not  think  ■ 
that  was  the  outside  contract  at  all.  \ 
Q. — You  do  not  remember  but  one  payment  and  one  signature  of  ' 
your  name  ?  \ 
A.— That  is  all.  j 
Mr.  Hall — Did  you  receive  all  the  money  that  was  due  you  ?  | 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  did.  = 
Q. — Then  you  say  you  worked  how  many  days  on  that  sand?  j 
A. — Nine  days,  sir  ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  nine  days.  i 
Q. — You  were  paid  by  me  ten  dollars?  I 
A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  can  bring  to  remembrance  I  was  paid. 
Mr.  Hall — May  I  have  the  privilege  of  producing  the  park  pay- 
rolls before  the  committee  ? 

[Mr.  Broderick  in  the  chair].  I 
■The  Chairman — It  would  not  be  in  its  proper  place  to-day.  You  \ 
can  produce  all  you  please  to  the  committee  hereafter,  but  we  do  not  1 
w^ant  to  take  up  the  time  to-day.  I 
Mr.  Hall — I  wish  to  show  by  comparison  of  the  two — both  wit-  j 
nesses  have  said  that  they  received  all  their  money.  I  want  to  show  I 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  money  paid  them  by  the  park  to  make 
up  that  discrepancy. 

The  Chairman — That  you  can  submit  to  the  committee  hereafter. 

J.  J.  Murphy  called  and  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — Gardener,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  so  ? 

A. — Since  I  was  ten  years  old. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Since  when  ? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  twenty-third  oi 
August,  up  to  this  time. 

Q. — Are  you  gardener  there  now  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  any  stakes  have  been  cut  down  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — AVhen,  and  by  whom  ? 
A. — Well,  I  cut  some  of  them  myself. 
Q. — They  were  in  the  park  grounds? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  were  cut  down? 

A. — I  cannot  say  for  the  number  I  cut  down,  but  the  man  Avho  cut 
them  down  is  in  here  at  present. 
Q. — What  is  his  name? 
A. — Francis  Rosentral. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  about  the  number  of  men  that  were  engaged  in 
cutting  down  the  stakes? 
A. — Yes;  I  believe  there  was  two. 

Q. — How  many  days  Avere  they  employed  in  that  business? 
A. — I  believe  there  was  one  three  days,  and  the  other,  I  believe, 
was  three  weeks. 

Q. — How  many  stakes  could  a  man  cut  down  per  day  ? 
A. — I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  were  you  able  to  cut  dowm  in  a  day  ? 

A. — I  did  not  count  them;  because  I  was  not  steady  at  it. 

Q. — How  many  did  you  ever  cut  down  in  one  day? 

A. — Perhaps  I  might  cut  down  five  or  six,  perhaps  ten,  fifteen,  or 
perhaps  twenty.    I  could  not  say  for  the  truth. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  stakes  in  all, 
that  have  been  cut  down  ? 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  opinion,  it  is  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand;  may  be  more;  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — What  kind  of  stakes  were  they  ? 

A. — Redwood  and  pine. 

Q. — How  long? 

A. — From  eight  to  twelve  feet. 

Q. — How  deep  were  those  stakes  set  in  the  ground? 
A. — From  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet. 

Q. — What  use  w^as  made  of  those  stakes  after  they  were  cut  down  ? 
A. — Some  of  them  were  replaced. 

Q. — Did  they  have  to  be  repointed  before  they  were  replaced? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  done  with  the  others  ? 
A. — They  are  in  the  stable-yard,  I  believe. 
Q. — Was  any  use  made  of  them  at  all  ? 
A. — Not  yet,  sir. 

Q.. — Have  those  stakes  then,  those  that  were  taken  up  and  put  in 
the  stable-yard,  been  used  since  that  time? 

A. — We  took  some  of  them,  and  sharpened  them,  to  replace  those 
that  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

Q. — Did  you  use  any  new  stakes  since  then? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  kept  on  using  the  old  stakes,  after  repointing  them,  as 
you  wanted  them  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Under  whose  orders? 

A. — Mr.  Poppie,  the  landscape  gardener. 

Q, — Now,  when  a  stake  was  cut  away  from  the  tree,  w^hat  became 
of  the  tree  as  a  rule  ? 
A. — It  stood  there  alone. 
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Q. — Were  all  these  trees  as  able  to  stand  without  stakes  as  well  as 
with? 
A. — Before  the  storm? 
Q. — Since  the  storm  ? 
A. — Some  were  blown  down. 

Q. — How  many  ?  ,  ^ 

A. — I  cannot  say.  ^1 
Q. — Can  you  estimate. 

A. — No,  sir;  because  there  were  more  men  employed  to  secur 
them  as  well  as  me. 

Q. — To  secure  them,  how  ? 
A. — By  bracing  them  up  again. 
Q. — How  many  were  employed  to  secure  them? 
A. — I  cannot  tell. 
Q,. — As  many  as  ten  men  ? 
A. — Not  so  many. 
Q.— Five  ? 
A. — Three  or  four. 

Q. — How  many  did  you  say  were  employed  ? 

A. — That  I  cannot  say. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  employed  ? 

A. — I  am  occupied  till  the  present  time,  up  to  yesterday,  in  bracing 
them  up  with  stakes  or  ties.  I  am  employed  at  them,  or  any  neces- 
sary work  of  the  kind,  when  trees  are  wanting  stakes. 

Q. — Do  you  refer  to  trees  from  which  the  stakes  have  been  cut 
away  ? 

A.— What  is  that  ? 

Q. — Do  you  mean  that  you  are  employed  now  in  securing  trees 
from  which  stakes  have  been  cut  away  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  trees  that  wants  a  stake — any  of  the  trees.  I  am 
employed  to  put  them  to  the  trees,  if  they  need  a  stake,  and  I  pin 
them  over  again,  but  not  trees  that  the  stakes  have  been  taken  away 
from  ? 

Q. — You  have  not  put  any  new  stakes  to  any  trees  that  the  stakes 
had  been  cut  away  from  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  many  ? 
A. — Not  so  many. 

Q. — Has  anybody  else  been  employed  in  that  business  beside 
yourself  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — To  put  stakes  to  trees  that  the  stakes  had  been  cut  away  from  ? 
A. — Yes,  if  they  needed  it. 
Q. — Do  you  know  the  value  of  those  stakes? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't.  I  expect  Superintendent  Hall  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  that. 

The  Cliairman-^W owldi  not  a  gardener,  that  has  worked  at  th 
business  from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  to  his  present  age,  have 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  stakes? 

A. — No,  sir.    I  do  not  understand  the  value — what  it  costs,  of 
course,  here. 

Q,. — You  never  bought  any  stakes  ? 

A. — No,  sir.    The  stakes  are  handed  over  to  me,  and  I  put  them  to 
a  tree,  and  I  ask  no  more  questions  about  it. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  having  been  cut  down? 
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A.— I  do,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  ? 

A. — Well,  between  twelve  or  fourteen — well,  not  so  many.  I  do 
not  suppose  it  is  that  amount,  but  some  have  been  taken  up  on  the 
avenue,  and  elsewhere,  that  was  decayed. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  healthy  trees  having  been  cut  down  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — About  how  many? 

A. — I  cannot  give  the  regular  number  that  was  cut  down. 

(I — Can  you  estimate  the  number? 

A. — May  be  eight,  ten  or  twelve  hundred. 

Q. — Did  vou  cut  anv  down  vourself  ? 

A.— Yes.'sir:  I  did.' 

Q. — By  whose  orders? 

A. — Mr.  Poppie. 

Q. — What  was  done  with  them? 
A. — They  were  taken  out  to  the  beach. 
Q. — To  what  use  were  they  put  ? 
A. — For  a  brush  fence,  I  understood. 
Q. — What  kind  of  trees  were  they? 
A. — Pines,  spruce,  acacias,  and  gums. 
Q. — How  old  were  they? 
A. — Three  or  four  years  old. 

Q. — Trees  that  had  been  planted  in  the  park,  and  raised  there? 
A. — Yes.  sir:  some  of  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  dying  for  want  of  irrigation  ? 
A. — Some,  sir. 
Q.— Where? 

A. — There,  on  the  park  and  on  the  avenue. 

Q. — Whose  fault  was  that,  if  you  know? 

A. — Well,  I  cannot  say  that ;  whose  fault  it  was. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  speak  to  Mr.  Poppie  about  irrigating? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  it  was  not  my  business, 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  he  objected  to  irrigation? 

A. — Well,  I  believe  at  the  first  commencement  he  thought  it  was 
setter  to  go  without  water  sometime. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  say  to  you,  that  if  the  trees  could  not  get  along 
without  water  they  should  die? 

A. — I  believe  he  made  some  little  remark  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  they  did  die? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q. — But  when  the  water  main  was  laid  there  he  ff)und  out  his  mis- 
:ake'/ 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  he  had  to  pull  the  trees  up? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    I  understood  they  pulled  some  of  the  trees  up. 
Q. — They  were  dead? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  trees  were  treated  that  way  ? 
A. — I  cannot  say. 

Q. — Did'nt  you  say  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred? 

A. — I  .said  there  might  have  been  that  amount,  what  was  cut  down 
ind  the  trees  that  died.  I  said  that  to  you — between  twelve  and 
burteen  hundred. 
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Q. — In  the  places  from  which  the  trees  were  cut  down,  were  other 
young  trees  planted,  or  not? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  how  many  instances  ?  i 

A. — Well,  when  they  were  too  far  apart,  as  they  were  planted  in  a 
former  time,  there  would  be  some  planted  in  their  place. 

Q. — They  were  planted,  in  some  instances,  three  to  one,  that  is 
three  young  trees  for  an  old  one  that  was  cut  away  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  what  reason  ? 

A. — Well,  I  suppose,  for  ornamenting. 

Q. — AVhat  kind  were  these  young  trees? 

-A. — From  spruce  to  acacias. 

Q. — Of  the  same  character, usually, as  those  that  had  been  cut  away? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  the  trees  that  were  cut  away  ? 

A. — Well,  at  the  place  where  they  stood,  the  value  was  about  from 
five  to  six  dollars. 

Q. — Was  it  not  possibly  from  five  to  ten  dollars  ? 

A. — Yes ;  if  they  were  removed  in  a  respective  place. 

Q. — Did  not  you  tell  the  committee,  the  other  day,  that  you  esti- 
mated the  trees  that  were  cut  down  as  being  worth  from  five  to  ten 
dollars,  at  least,  at  the  places  where  they  stood,  and  by  removing 
them  to  a  suitable  place  they  would  have  a  greater  value — of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars. 

A. — I  said  the  trees,  where  they  stood  there,  were  worth  from  five 
to  six  dollars;  but  if  they  were  in  a  respective  place  they  might  be 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars. 

Q, — Do  you  know  of  any  spruce  trees  having  been  raised  in  the 
nursery,  there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  ? 

A. — Sixteen  thousand. 

Q. — Who  planted  them? 

A. — I  did,  with  the  help  of  other  men. 

Q. — How  many  are  there  now ;  the  whole  of  them  ? 

A. — Not  the  whole  ;  some  were  taken  off*. 

Q. — How  many  ? 

A. — I  cannot  say  how  many.    They  were  taken  out  last  spring. 

Q. — What  has  become  of  them? 

A. — They  are  standing  there  yet. 

Q. — Are  they  of  any  account  now? 

A. — No  ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Q. — Have  they  perished  ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Are  they  good  for  anything  now? 
A. — They  are  good  to  make  stakes  of. 
Q. — Why  are  they  not  good  for  anything  else  ? 
A. — Because  they  are  planted  too  close  together,  and  cannot  be 
taken  up  to  make  trees  of  them. 

Q. — They  have  got  too  old  for  transplanting? 

A. — They  are  not  fit  for  it,  if  they  are  ten  years  old ;  they  might  be 
if  they  were  taken  up. 

Q. — Spruce  trees  resemble  a  ramrod,  do  they  not;  running  up 
straight  before  they  begin  to  branch  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q. — You  say  they  are  fit  for  stakes  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  they  Avould  make  nice  stakes. 

Q. — What  is  the  value  of  spruce  trees  two  or  three  years  old,  raised 
in  the  nursery  ? 
A. — About  two  bits,  I  guess,  is  the  average  price  of  spruce. 
Q. — At  two  or  three  years  old? 

A. — Yes,  I  guess  so.  I  think  you  could  bu}'  them  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  tliat. 

Q. — Do  you  know  why  these  trees  were  not  used  in  the  proper  time 
to  make  tliem  serviceable  in  the  park  ? 

A. — That  I  cannot  say,  but  there  was  a  reason  why  they  were  not 
used.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was  they  were  not  used.  I 
know  it  lias  been  advertised  that  the  park  would  change  with  other 
people  for  the  different  lands  [plants?] 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  spruce  trees  other  than  those  sixteen 
thousand  having  been  brought  to  the  park  and  planted? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  some  trees,  I  believe,  a  month  or  two  months  ago, 
came,  of  a  different  kind  from  what  was  in  the  park  before. 

Q. — Different  from  the  sixteen  thousand  trees  in  question  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  a  couple  of  months  ago  ? 
A. — It  might  be ;  1  cannot  say. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  spruce  trees  brought  to  the  park  to  be 
planted  within  the  last  two  years? 
A. — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

(l — Do  you  know  of  any  rustic  lumber  that  has  been  at  the  park? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anytliing  about  the  lumber,  except  I 
leard  that  it  was  taken  out ;  but  1  know  notlung  about  it. 

— Do  you  know  any  that  was  taken  from  the  park  by  the  gardener 
ind  given  to  a  man  in  town? 

A. — 1  heard  so,  but  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Q. — I  call  your  attention  to  your  statement  before  the  committee  a 
[lay  or  two  ago,  in  which  you  say  you  know  of  rustic  lumber  taken 
Tom  the  park  by  the  head  gardener. 

A. — It  was  not  raised  on  the  park.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  the  wood  I 
3poke  of  was  lumber  taken  out  of  the  park,  and  you  asked  the  man 

ivvho  took  it,  and  I  told  you  tlie.man — I  had  been  informed  of  that — 
ind  I  told  you  the  next  Avitness  could  inform  you  of  it. 
Q. — What  was  his  name  ? 
A. — Rosentral. 

(.1 — The  other  day  you  valued  spruce  trees — the  sixteen  thousand, 
it  four  bits  apiece. 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Why  do  you  now  change  your  valuation  ? 
A. — No,  sir  ;  I  said  two  bits  apiece. 

Q. — Your  language  was,  when  I  asked  the  value  of  the  sixteen 
:housand  spruce  trees — "  four  bits  apiece — eight  thousand  dollars." 

A. — No,  sir;  I  beg  pardon:  you  mentioned  the  word — I  said  two 
Dits  apiece.    It  was  valued  at  four  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  gum  trees  brought  to  the  park 
recentlv  ? 

A. — Ves,  sir.  There  is  gum  trees  come  in  ;  Friday  week,  I  guess  it 
,  ^as. 

Q. — What  has  been  done  with  them  ? 
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A. — They  are  planted  out  in  the  sand  ;  some  of  theni,  I  believe. 

Q. — How  old  are  they? 

A. — I  guess  six  or  eight  months  old. 

Q. — Being  so  planted  in  the  sand,  can  they  be  irrigated  there  ? 
A. — They  can  by  some  trouble. 

Q. — Would  it  be  good  economy  to  adopt  a  system  of  irrigation  for 
those  trees  out  in  the  sand  ? 
A. — I  should  think  it  would. 

Q. — Have  they  irrigated  those  already  planted  out  there  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — AVill  those  trees  live  without  irrigation  out  there? 
A. — Not  if  it  comes  dry  weather. 

Q. — In  order  to  put  yourself  right  on  the  record,  Mr.  Murphj^,  I 
will  ask  you  to  repeat  the  opinion  you  volunteered  as  to  the  motive 
that  "  impelled  people  " — people  was  the  word  you  used — to  plant 
gum  trees  out  in  the  sand  to  die  ? 

A. — Well,  gum  trees  will  not  stand  in  the  sand  when  it  is  as  dry  as 
snuff,  as  it  is  sometimes,  without  irrigation  ;  and  another  thing  the 
wind  is  so  strong. 

Q. — Is  the  sand  there  as  dry  as  snuff? 

A. — It  is  sometimes. 

Q. — Tell  me  your  opinion  about  the  motive  that  impelled  people 
to  do  it. 

A. — The  motive? 

Q. — I  will  read  from  the  statement  you  made  to  see  if  it  is  right— 
"My  opinion  is  that  the  only  motive  that  impels  people  fordoing 
things,  is  to  put  them  there  to  die,  in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase 
more." 

A. — Well,  they  will  have  to  purchase  more  if  they  die. 
Q. — And  they  will  die  without  irrigation  ? 
A. — I  know  it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Hall — Do  you  consider  yourself  a  competent  foreman  at 
gardening  work  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  applied  for  such  a  position  at  the  park,  or  foi 
advancement  in  the  gardening  force? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — Did  you  obtain  it  ? 
A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  a  foreman  gardener  now? 

A. — I  am  a  gardener,  not  a  foreman  gardener.    I  am  a  gardener. 
Q. — Didn't  you  apply  to  be  advanced? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  to  have  your  pay  advanced? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q. — And  it  was  not  done  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  done. 

Q. — How  much  pay  do  you  receive? 

A. — When  I  applied  for  more  pay  I  got  four  bits  a  day  more.  I 
had  only  two  dollars  a  day,  and  1  got  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Q. — How  much  do  you  get  now?  ^ 
A. — I  get  fifty-live  dollars  a  month  at  the  present  time.  i 
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Q. — Could  those  stakes  have  been  pulled  up  as  well  as  cut  down? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — They  could  not  have  been  pulled  up  ? 
A. — Xo,  sir  ;  they  could  not. 

Q. — In  how  many  instances  have  new  stakes,  or  other  stakes,  been 
put  in  where  these  you  speak  of  were  pulled  up? 

A. — At  two  points  upon  the  avenue,  and  two  points  on  Tank  Hill; 
what  we  call  Tank  Hill. 

Q. — In  how  many  instances  ?  AVhat  proportion  of  the  number  of 
instances? 

A. — AVell,  I  do  not  say  what  instances,  only  the  ones  that  were 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  there  was  nothing  to  support  them 
without  a  stake  was  put  to  them. 

Q. — You  say  there  was  about  two  or  three  thousand  stakes  cut. 
Xow,  to  howmanv  trees  where  stakes  had  been,  have  new  stakes  been 
put  •? 

A. — I  cannot  say  how  many  hundred.    Mr.  sharpened  the 

stakes  ;  some  in  the  avenue  and  some  on  Tauk  Hill. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  no  stakes  were  put  to  some  of  the  trees 
on  the  avenue;  that  thej  were  tied  up  with  wires? 

A. — There  was  some,  and  there  was  not  wire  enough,  and  the  great 
majority  were  Avithout  wires  ;  high,  big  trees.  We  got  orders  to  put 
no  wires  to  any  but  large  ones.    The  others  we  had  to  put  a  stake  to. 

Q. — They  were  tied  by  wires  and  not  re-staked? 

A. — Not  re-staked,  except  the  large  ones  ;  we  had  not  enough  stakes 
[wire  ?]. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  advantage  of  putting  up  a  tree  by  wires  there, 
instead  of  by  a  stake? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  an  advantage  in  it? 

A. — There  is  a  big  one.  The  tirst  advantage  is,  if  a  tree  is  braced 
up  by  wires  it  will  break  right  where  the  wire  is  put ;  whereas  with 
a  stake  it  goes  to  the  top  and  keeps  it  steady. 

Q. — There  is  an  advantage? 

A. — A  big  advantage. 

Q. — An  advantage  in  the  stakes  over  the  wire? 

A. — Yes;  because  where  the  Avire  is,  halfway  in  the  center  of  the 
tree,  the  wind  strikes  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  broken  halfAvay 
down ;  Avhereas  the  stake  will  have  to  go  with  the  tree.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  wire  Avill  keep  the  top  steady.  The  stake  supports  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  below  as  Avell,  and  also  the  top  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  knoAV  that  where  there  are  large  trees  of  considerable 
size,  as  at  the  park  there,  they  are  always  staked,  or,  as  a  general 
thing,  staked  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  • 

Q. — And  not  tied  up  by  wires? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  them  in  England  tied  up  by  stakes — 
painted  ones,  too. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  pull  up  any  of  those  stakes? 
A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Were  they  sound  at  the  bottom  ? 

A. — They  were  sound  at  the  bottom — that  is,  w^hen  they  had  not 
been  left  in  three  or  four  years;  then  they  would  be  a  little  decayed. 
Q. — Was  there  anv  considerable  portion  of  them  sound? 
16 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  from  eighteen  inches  upward;  some  of  them  were 
put  down  eighteen  inches,  and  the  remainder  was  sound. 
Mr.  Carson — They  were  not  put  down  two  or  three  feet? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  the  large  big  stakes  were  put  down  two  or  three  feet. 
Q. — And  the  others  eighteen  inches? 
A. — The}^  were  eight-foot  stakes. 
Q. — AVere  any  of  them  cut  down,  too  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — They  might  be  pulled  up? 

A. — No ;  it  would  be  very  hard.  An  eighteen-inch  stake  is  hard 
to  pull  up  sometimes  as  a  two-foot  stake. 

Mr.  Hall — When  you  tie  a  tree  to  a  stake,  does  not  the  tree  rub 
against  the  stake  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  if  it  is  tied  properly. 

Q. — You  did  a  great  deal  of  tieing  there  ? 

A. — Yes ;  I  did. 

Q. — You  say  a  stake  will  not  injure  a  tree  by  rubbing? 

A. — No,  sir;  if  the  stake  is  properly  tied.  But  if  you  tie  it  half 
way  up  the  tree  the  tree  must  rub  against  it,  and  you  must  take  out 
the  stake,  if  it  is  too  short,  and  put  in  a  large  one  so  that  it  cannot 
rub  to  it. 

Q,. — How  tall  are  those  trees  ? 

A. — Ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  high.  There 
are  gums  on  the  avenue  twenty  feet  high. 

Q. — Then  the  stakes  have  to  be  tall  enough  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  ? 

A. — You  cannot  allow  the  gums  to  go  over  the  stake  or  they  Avill 
break  off.  I  do  not  suppose  they  can  ever  grow  upon  the  avenue,  or 
upon  the  park,  because  the  wind  is  too  strong. 

Q. — Are  there  no  gums  on  the  park  which  are  over  twelve  feet  high  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  twenty  feet  high. 

Q.— Are  they  in  good  shape  ? 

A. — Very  good,  sir. 

Q. — Where  they  are  located  in  the  main  avenue,  have  they  broke? 

A. — I  said  they  could  not  be  left  to  go  over  twelve  feet  high  there, 
the  storm  is  too.  heavy  for  that. 

Q. — You  say  the  gums  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  over  twelve  feet 
high  for  the  reason  that  they  will  be  blown  out  of  shape? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q.— In  that  locality? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  there  are  gums  in  the  avenue  twenty  feet  high? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some  gums  on  the  avenue  twenty  feet  high, 
but  what  are  you  going  to  make  of  them?  After  they  get  over 
twelve  feet  they  have  gone  up  in  spires  and  are  whipped  right  over, 
and  you  cannot  make  a  good  tree  out  of  them — without  you  support 
them. 

Q. — How  would  you  support  a  tree  that  is  over  twelve  feet  ? 
A. — I  would  take  the  head  oft'  and  let  it  stiffen  itself  in  the  bot- 
tom— support  itself. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Carson — Have  you  always  occupied  the  position  of  gar- 
dener ? 


Answer — Xo,  sir;  I  did  not.    I  went  in  there  when  there  was  no 
_  ii'dening  done.    I  went  in  and  worked  at  the  grading. 
— How  long  have  you  been  a  gardener  at  the  park? 
A. — I  have  been  a  gardener  since  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred 
\d  seventy-two.  I  believe  it  is. 
Q. — Who  employed  you  as  gardener? 

A. — Mr.  Hall  gave  roe  that  portion  of  the  business  to  do.  The  first 
thing  was  to  plant  trees. 

Q. — Did  he  inquire  into  your  competency  at  that  time  ? 

A. — I  do  not  suppose  he  did. 

Q. — Did  you  explain  to  him  your  competency? 

A. — He  proved  it.  I  believe. 

EECROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

B]i  Mr.  Hnll — You  stated  that  these  trees,  the  gum  trees,  will  die 
oat  in  that  sand  ? 

Answer — Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

il. — If  it  is  irrigated  ? 

A. — If  it  is  not  irrigated,  because  

Q. — One  moment ;  just  answer  my  questions.  AVere  you  aware 
that  ten  or  eleven  thousand  trees  were  planted  out  there  a  year  ago, 
in  that  sand  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  lam. 

Q. — Young  gum  trees? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  are  dead  ? 
A. — Well,  sir  ;  some  of  them  are  dead. 
Q. — What  proportion  of  them  ? 
A. — A  good  portion  of  them,  I  believe. 
Q. — Have  you  ever  gone  and  counted. 

A. — No:  I  have  never  gone  and  counted  them,  but  I  passed  there 
several  times. 

Q. — You  have  driven  past  them  ? 
A. — I  walked  across  the  sand. 

Q. — Have  you  really  examined  them,  to  see  how  many  are  dead? 
A. — Xo ;  I  did  not  take  such  an  interest  in  the  trees  as  that,  out 
there. 

Q. — About  how  many  are  living? 

A. — That  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  been  out  there  in  twelve 
months. 

Q. — You  just  remarked  that  the  trees  were  only  planted  fourteen 
months  ago? 

A. — Yes;  and  you  could  plant  them  yesterday,  and  this  day  week 
they  would  be  dead. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carson,  the  committee  here  took  a  recess  until 
two  o'clock  p.  M. 

AFTERXOOX  SESSIOX. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  present  except 
Mr.  Barber. 

[Mr.  Broderick  in  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Carson — I  wish  to  state  that  I  expected  to  prove  by  Mr.  Brady 
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that  a  particular  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  had  been  paid  to  a  cer- 
tain individual  on  account  of  some  contract  or  payment  for  extra 
work  done  upon  the  park.  Mr.  Brady  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  I  invited  him  in  here.  I  came  in  and  turned  to  look  for  him, 
and  he  was  gone.  Mr.  Sullivan  states  to  me  that  he  has  been  subpoe- 
naed. I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  subpoenas  to-day,  i 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  apparently  considerable  importance.  As  I  [ 
understood,  there  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  d 
dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  paid  for  some  extra  work  done  by  F.  B.  I 
Kenny.  There  was  an  assignment  to  Brady,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
payment  of  that  money,  Kenny,  and  another  person,  whose  name  I 
will  not  now  mention,  accompanied  Brady  to  the  Treasurer's  office, 
and  when  the  money  was  drawn  the  five  hundred  dollars  was  paid 
to  this  other  person.  There  is  a  number  of  explanations  that  pos- 
sibly can  be  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  this  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  primary  fact  of  the  payment  I  expected  to  prove  by  Mr.  Brady. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enforce  any  subpoena  to-day,  though  there  was  a 
matter  of  bids — blank  bids  in  some  instances,  that  Mr.  Brady,  prob- 
ably, could  throw  some  light  upon,  and  about  which  I  would  desire 
very  much  to  have  his  testimony  before  this  committee ;  and  I  now 
give  you  notice,  that  upon  assembling  in  Sacramento  I  shall  insist, 
injustice  to  the  committee,  and  upon  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  to  the  committee  concerning  these  matters,  and  with  proper 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  park — I  shall  insist,  and  , 
give  notice  of  my  intention  now,  upon  the  presence  of  Brady  in  Sac- 
ramento, if  he  refuses  to  attend  here. 

The  Chairman — Let  a  record  be  made  of  the  notice.  | 
Mr.  Carson — I  believe  Commissioner  Eugene  L.  Sullivan  desires  to 
testify. 

Mr.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan — I  do  not  desire  to,  but  if  I  am  wanted,  I  ask  i 
that  you  will  take  my  testimony  now,  and  let  me  go. 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  re-called,  testified  as  follows : 
Mr.  Carson — In  your  examination,  ^^esterday,  I  called  your  attention 
to  the  disbursement  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents  for  street  account,  and  the  receipt, 
by  the  Commission,  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents  on  street  account.    I  also  call  your  attention  to 
the  amendatory  law  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  providing  for  a  deposit,  by  the  property  owners,  in  the 
Park  Improvement  Fund,  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  proposed  to  be 
expended  by  the  Commission,  where  the  improvements  of  the  streets 
or  avenues  leading  to  the  park,  or  outside  of  the  park  propertj^,  could 
be  opened.    The  committee,  on  last  evening,  made  an  examination 
of  the  papers,  accounts,  receipts,  etc.,  connected  with  these  receipts  and  j 
disbursements,  and  the  committee  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  all,  ! 
with  the  exception  of  one  amount  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.   On  the  tenth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
Mr.  M.  IT.  Terrell  gave  a  receipt  to  the  Commissioners  for  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  payment  of  full  proportion  given  by  them 
for  grading,  etc.    [Reads  it.]    I  find  in  the  books  of  the  Commission  ; 
no  entry,  whatever,  of  an  equivalent,  under  that  third  section  of  the  \ 
law  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  as  having 
been  received  by  the  Commissioners.    Be  kind  enough  to  explain,  or 
give  the  reason  why  that  amount  was  not  received  ? 
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A. — As  near  as  I  can  remember  the  circumstances,  they  were  these : 
The  road  from  Point  Lobos  to  the  park  was  very  much  desired  by  a 
ureat  many  people — was  wanted  by  everybody  who  looked  at  it  to 
upen  this  First  Avenue.  The  owners  of  the  property  were  very 
anxious  that  we  should  pay  half  of  it.  We  had  been  called  upon 
very  frequently,  before  and  since,  as  they  kneAv,  by  looking  at  the  law, 
we  had  power  to  allow  twenty  thousand  dollars.  AYe  never  have 
clone  it,  except  in  two  instances — one  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  on 
Baker  street,  and  the  other  this  instance  I  am  speaking  about.  Upon 
inquiry  we  found  that  the  opening  of  and  macadamizing  this  street 
would  cost,  my  impression  is,  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  at  any  rate,  a 
large  amount,  and  we  refused  to  allow  half  of  that  at  all ;  but  after 
the  consideration  the  Commissioners  agreed  that  when  this  road  was 
opened,  completed,  and  finished,  we  would  allow  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  I  remember,  before  it  was  completed, 
the  Commissioners  were  applied  to  to  advance  the  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  refused  till  it  was  finished.  It  was  finished, 
and  we  then  paid  them  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Perhaps, 
technically,  before  paying  it,  we  should  have  made  them  deposit  this 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  then  we  should  have  to  give 
them  five  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — In  order  to  comply  strictly  with  the  law  ? 

A. — Strictly  with  the  law.  Of  course,  the  law  authorized  us  to  give 
more  than  that,  but  we  made  the  best  bargain  we  could.  There  may 
be  a  technical  violation  of  the  law  in  our  not  making  them  first  pay 
us  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  then  we  pay  them  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Without  any  equivalent  deposited  in  the  Park  Fund  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  your  explanation  ? 
A. — Y^es,  sir. 

Q. — I  find  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
under  date  of  April  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  a 
special  meeting,  the  following:  "On  motion  of  S.  F.  Butterworth, 
the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  draw  a  demand  upon  the  treasury,  in 
favor  of  ^r.  H.  Terrell,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
ment in  full,  proportion  of  the  due  bill  for  improving  of  a  certain 
approach  to  the  park,  to  wit :  First  Avenue,  from  Point  Lobos  Avenue 
to  the  park,  authorized  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  passed  ^larch  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  and,  according  to  the  agreement  of  said  Park  Commissioners 
with  said  Terrell,  to  receive  and  receiytt  for  the  same."  Is  there  any 
further  explanation  vou  desire  to  make  in  this  connection? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  agreement  that  was  made  with 
Terrell,  referred  to  in  this  resolution  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  written  agreement  made  with 
him  at  all.  As  I  stated,  he  or  the  property  owners,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber who,  wished  us  to  pay  half  the  improvement,  knowing  we  were 
authorized  to  do  so,  and  we  refused ;  but  did  agree  verbal!}',  prob- 
ably, because  I  have  no  recollection  of  an  instrument  in  writing, 
that  when  they  got  the  road  done  we  would  allow  them  twent3^-five 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  in  pursuance,  probably,  of  that  agreement  Mr. 
Butterworth  made  that  motion. 

Q. — One  more  question  I  want  to  ask  you,  partly  in  justification  of 
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yourself.  Do  you  own  any  lands  adjoining  the  park,  fronting  on  or 
near  it  ? 

A. — I  have  only  one  piece  fronting  on  it,  a  small  piece  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Stanyan  and  Waller  streets. 
Q. — How  large  ? 

A. — It  might  be  about  two  fifty- varas. 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
park  ? 

A. — Have  some  further  south,  but  none  fronting  on  the  park. 
Q. — How  far  south  of  the  park  ? 

A. — I  think  none  nearer  than  about  two  blocks ;  there  may  be  some 
within  one  block ;  I  can  tell  by  the  map. 
Q. — How  much  do  you  own  there,  sir? 

A. — Well,  I  suppose  twenty  acres  originally.    It  is  now  less.    I  sold 
some  at  different  times,  some  years  ago. 
Q. — So  it  is  now  much  less? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  suggested,  or  I  have  heard  it  stated,  that 
it  is  rumored  that  I  took  so  much  interest  in  having  the  sands  re- 
claimed south  of  the  park,  that  I  was  personally  interested  in  that 
large  body  of  land  there.  If  it  has  been  so  suggested,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  do  not  own  a  foot  of  that  at  all — all  that  was  reclaimed  south 
of  the  park,  under  Mr.  Hall's  private  contract,  which  I  was  anxious 
to  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Hall  asks  permission  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  some  papers. 

Mr.  Hall — As  to  what  Mr.  Carson  said  about  five  hundred  dollars 
beiug  paid  for  extra  work  by  Mr.  Kenny  on  the  park — that  reflects 
somewhat  on  myself  as  Superintendent,  and  I  would  like  briefly  to 
allude  to  these  papers,  which  are  my  reports,  and  Mr.  Kenny's  bill. 
Of  course  it  will  go  in  evidence  hereafter.  I  should  like  to  allude  to 
the  amounts,  and  the  action  I  took  on  them,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Carson — I  object  to  it  at  this  time,  for  these  reasons:  Had  Mr. 
Brady  carried  out  the  apparent  intention  of  his  visit  to  this  chamber 
this  afternoon,  and  testified  to  the  facts  he  has  heretofore  stated  to 
this  committee,  I  would  have  no  objection  in  the  world;  but  I  do- 
not  like  to  place  Mr.  Hall  in  the  peculiar  position  of  defending  him- 
self, before  he  has  been  charged  with  anything;  and  certainly,  I  would 
state  this  much,  I  did  not  refer  to  Mr.  Hall  as  the  party  who  received 
the  money  from  Mr.  Brady  or  Mr.  Kenny  direct.  I  do  not  desire 
Mr.  Hall  shall  give  us  any  explanation  in  defense.  Let  us  flrst  have 
the  facts  asserted  under  oath  here,  and  then  he  can  make  his  expla- 
nations. 

Mr.  Hall — I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Carson's  stand- 
ing in  the  matter,  if  it  were  not  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  making 
statements  in  advance,  when  it  is  denied  to  me.  If  Mr.  Carson  had 
not  stated  what  he  expected  to  prove  by  Mr.  Brady,  I  would  not 
object. 

Mr.  Carson — I  stated,  candidly,  that  my  object  was  not  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  Mr.  Hall,  or  any  one.  But  Mr.  Brady  now  shows 
an  indisposition  to  testify  here,  and  I  desire  that  he  should  gain  no 
advantage  by  absenting  himself.    That  was  my  object  in  stating  it. 

Mr.  Hall — The  public  might  have  been  informed  of  tliat  at  some 
future  time. 

Mr.  Carson — I  will  claim  to  be  the  best  judge  of  my  course. 

Mr.  Hall — I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Carson. 
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the  five  hundred  dollars  was  paid,  and  supposed  to  be  paid  to  me. 

J/r.  Carson — Mr.  Hall  charged  me  yesterday  with  being  unfair;  I 
think  his  statement  now  the  unfairest  thing  I  have  heard ;  I  have 
clearly  and  definiteh^  disavowed  any  intention  of  pointing  to  Mr.  Hall 
as  the  man  who  received  this  money.  Now,  if  Mr.  Hall  w411  force  him- 
self into  the  position  that  he  is  charged  with  being  the  party  who  did 
get  the  money,  he  will  have  to  take  that  position.  All  right,  let  him 
put  himself  there,  if  he  will.  I  have  told  him  that  I  did  not  mean  him, 
that  he  was  not  the  party  that  was  mentioned ;  does  the  gentleman 
want  anything  more?  If  he  desires  to  put  himself  in  that  position 
and  confess  judgment  here,  all  right. 

Mr.  Hall — I  would  rather  not  be  in  any  such  position.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  myself  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  Mr.  Carson. 

llie  CJiairman — The  first  paper,  as  represented  on  the  account  of 
Mr.  Kenny,  for  extra  work  done  on  the  avenue,  signed  by  Mr.  Hall, 
engineer,  dated  December  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

The  second  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  the  San  Francisco  Park 
Commissioners  to  B.  Kennj',  Dr.,  for  extra  work  on  the  avenue, 
as  revised  by  Wm.  Hammond  Hall,  engineer,  dated  December 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one ;  under  that  same 
indorsement  is  "  Items  of  account,  not  approved." 

The  third  is  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Kenny's 
second  bill  for  extra  work. 

The  fourth  is  Kenny's  extra  work  bill  rendered  in  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventj^-one. 

The  fifth  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
to  B.  Kenny,  Dr.,  for  all  the  extra  work  in  sub-grading  claimed  by 
him  to  date,  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  as 
revised  by  Wm.  Hammond  Hall,  engineer. 

Ordered  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  October  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy -two,  placed  on  file  to  accompany  report  of  even 
date  herewith. 

The  next  document  is  the  communication  of  the  Superintendent 
with  B.  Kenny,  in  relation  to  w^ork  on  Oak  and  Baker  streets, 
January  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

The  next  is  a  report  of  the  Superintendent,  stating  that  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  B.  Kenny  and  the  Park  Commissioners, 
under  contract  dated  July  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  upon  grading  and  macadamizing  Oak  and  Baker  streets,  was 
completed.  Ordered  on  file  Februar}^  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three. 

The  next  is  voucher  number  one  hundred  and  twenty,  B.  Kenny, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  ;  sub-grading,  etc.,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Signed  by  Commissioners  McDer- 
mott  and  O'Connell,  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one.    Approved  :  William  Alvord,  Mayor. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question,  on  allowing  Mr.  Hall  to  explain 
the  different  documents  to  the  committee  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  vote  was  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business? 
Answer — I  work  in  the  yjark  for  the  gardener. 
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Q. — Are  you  a  gardener  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  the  gardener's  assistant,  I  suppose? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  work  around  there. 
Q. — Where  do  you  live? 
A. — In  Hayes  Valley. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  employed  to  work  there? 
A. — Two  years. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  stakes  or  trees  having  been 
cut  down  ? 
A. — I  cut  down  trees  myself. 
Q. — By  whose  orders? 
A. — The  head  gardener. 
Q.— Who  is  he? 
A.— Mr.  Poppie. 

Q. — When  did  you  do  this  cutting? 
A. — I  believe  about  a  month  ago  ? 
Q. — Did  vou  do  any  before  that? 
A.— No. 

Q. — How  many  trees  did  you  yourself  cut  down  under  those  orders? 
A. — I  could  not  exactly  tell ;  sixty,  seventy,  eighty — somewhere 
about  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  other  trees  that  were  cut  down  by  any  one 
besides  yourself? 

A. — Yes ;  there  has  been  more  cut  down. 
Q. — Can  you  tell  how  many  ? 
A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — What  was  done  with  the  trees  that  were  cut  down? 

A. — I  believe  they  were  taken  out  to  the  beach. 

Q. — Do  you  know  it? 

A. — I  seen  them  go  in  a  wagon. 

Q. — Took  the  trees  on  the  sand  beach  ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  use  w^as  made  of  them  ? 

A. — I  could  not  tell ;  I  never  was  out  there. 

Q. — What  kind  of  trees  were  they  ? 

A. — Pine,  gum,  and  spruce. 

Q. — How  old  were  they,  as  a  rule  ? 
-  A. — I  expect  they  were  two  or  three  years  old.    I  could  not  exactly 
tell  you. 

Q. — Were  they  live  trees  or  dead  ? 
A. — Live  trees. 

Q. — W^hat  condition  were  they  in  ? 
A. — In  good  condition. 

Q. — Were  they  among  the  best  in  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes  ;  they  were  good  trees. 

Q. — Do  you  know  why  they  were  cut  down? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — You  simply  obeyed  orders? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  places  where  these  trees  were  cut  down,  were  any  other 
trees  planted  ? 

A. — Tliere  was  in  some  places,  more  places  they  was  not. 
Q. — To  what  extent,  what  number? 
A.— That  I  could  not  tell. 
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Q. — Can't  you  approximate  it.  can  t  you  come  near  it  ? 
A. — I  could  not. 

Q. — Did  you  plant  any  trees  in  places  where  other  trees  had  been 
cut  away  ? 

A. — I  did,  a  few. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Did  you  plant  a  hundred  ? 

A. — Yes  ;  I  might  have  planted  a  hundred,  something  that  way. 
Q. — What  kind  did  you  plant? 
A. — Gums,  pine  and  spruce. 

Q. — That  is  the  same  kind  of  trees  that  had  been  previously  cttt 
away  ? 

A. — Pretty  near  the  same. 

Q. — How  old  were  the  trees  yoti  planted  in  these  places? 

A. — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Had  vou  anv  special  instruction  in  plantins? 

A.— I  did: 

Q.— What  was  it? 
A. — Not  to  plant  them  deep. 
Q. — Who  gave  that  order  ? 
A. — The  boss  gardener. 

Q. — Did  you  protest  against  that  instrttction  being  carried  ouf^ 
A. — I  said  I  should  not  plant  so  hi  ah. 
Q.— What  did  he  say  ? 

A. — Well,  he  said  it  was  according  to  orders. 

Q. — Did  he  express  himself  any  other  way  ? 

A. — Yes  ;  he  said  if  they  could  not  live  that  Avay  they  cotild  die. 

Q. — Did  he  go  further  on  that  same  subject,  in  reference  to  their 
Dcing  planted  down  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  plant  trees  about  two  days  ago,  and  after 
;hev  were  planted  thev  fell  down  aaain. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — They  were  planted  too  high. 

Q. — Did  he  not  tell  you  he  did  not  care  whether  they  were  planted 
lown  or  not? 
A.— Not  then. 

Q.— AVhen  did  he  tell  you  that,  if  at  all '? 
A. — Oh,  several  times. 

Q. — What  was  the  lowest  depth  at  which  you  planted  these  trees 
rou  have  spoken  about? 
A. — Well,  the  most  was  planted  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Q. — How  do  you  mean  on  top  of  the  ground  ? 
A. — No  depth  at  all,  just  left  on  top  of  the  ground,  pretty  near. 
Q. — How  many  inches? 
A. — Six  or  seven  inches. 
Q. — Is  that  enough — the  usual  depth  ? 
A. — No,  sir  ;  not  half  enough. 

Q. — When  you  had  planted  some  of  those  trees,  how  long  did  they 
emain  there? 

A. — I  planted  some  last  Thursday,  and  they  went  down  right  away. 
Q. — AVhat  do  you  mean  by  right  away? 
A. — About  a  half  an  hour  after  I  left. 
(I. — How  deep  did  you  plant  those  trees  ? 
17 
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A. — May  be  about  three  inches. 

Q. — Was  that  the  depth  they  were  ordered  to  be  planted? 
A. — It  was  himself  that  planted  them  ;  I  was  with  him. 
Q.— Poppie? 

A. — Yes ;  he  was  planting  them  himself,  and  I  was  fixing  them 
with  the  shovel  around,  tliat  day. 
Q. — And  they  fell  down  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  many? 

A. — I  seen  three  or  four  falling  down  right  away. 
Q. — Before  you  got  there  with  the  others  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  this  occur  ? 
A. — Last  Thursday. 

Q. — How  frequently  have  such  occurrences  taken  place? 
A. — Pretty  often. 
Q. — How  often  ?    Poppie  has  been  there  some  eight  months,  haj 
he  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

f    Q. — How  long  has  this  business  been  going  on? 

A. — Pretty  near  all  winter.    Trees  was  planted  all  winter. 

Q. — Mr.  Poppie,  you  would  have  us  understand,  has  adopted  this 
plan  of  planting  trees  at  a  very  small  depth  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — With  the  result  you  have  just  mentioned,  of  the  trees  falling 
down  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Frederick  William  Poppie,  called  and  sworn : 
Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business  ?  ^ 
Answer — I  am  a  gardener.  | 
Q. — What  kind  of  a  gardener? 

A. — A  landscape  gardener  ;  that  is  my  specialty.    I  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Royal  Educational  College,  in  Berlin,  Prussia. 
Q. — How  long  have  you  practiced  that  profession  ? 
A. — It  is  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

Q. — You  have  been  employed,  I  believe,  in  the  Central  Park  in 
New  York? 

A. — Not  in  the  Central  Park,  but  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Central  Park,  both  privately,  and  afterwards  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  Poughkeepsie ;  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  I  was  selected 
and  required  to  come  down  from  Poughkeepsie  to  give  advice,  and  I 
planned  and  made  those  arrangements  and  plans  in  regard  to  trees 
in  that  park.  I  was  afterwards  specially  engaged  to  come  to  San 
Francisco. 

Q. —  You  came  here,  I  understand,  with  letters  of  recommendatio: 
from  Ohnsted,  the  Superintendent  of  Central  Park  of  New  York. 
A. — Yes,  sir.  i 
Mr.  Carson — Considering  the  testimony  already  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  by  Poppie,  a  citizen  , 
claiming  to  be  an  expert,  and  who  complains  that  Poppie  is  not  j 
competent,  desires  to  examine  Mr.  Poppie  upon  his  qualifications.  I  [ 
must  confess  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  do  anything  of  | 
that  kind,  and  I  think  it  well,  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  that  the  j 
committee  should  call  into  requisition  the  services  of  Mr.  Fautsch, 
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in  that  regard.  Therefore  I  move  that  he  be  requested  to  examine 
this  witness. 

The  Chairman — "Would  it  not  be  well,  first,  for  Fautscli  to  show  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  expert  ? 
The  witness,  Poppie,  is  here  temporarily  withdrawn. 

P^RANCis  Eugene  Fautsch,  called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Mr.  Carson — AVhat  is  your  business? 
Answer — Landscape  gardener. 
Q. — How  long  have  you  practiced  that  profession  ? 
A. — I  practiced  in  San  Francisco,  I  suppose,  since  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven. 

Q. — Before  that  time  where,  if  at  all  ? 

A. — Before  that  time  I  did  not  practice  constantly,  because  I  was 
in  the  war  with  Mexico  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  months.  Then 
I  came  to  California  and  went  to  gold  mining.  There  was  no  busi- 
ness of  the  kind  at  that  time  here.  Before  that  I  was  raised  at  home 
with  my  own  people  at  that  business,  as  was  my  father,  and  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather. 

Mr.  Carson — Now  I  move  that  Mr.  Fautscli  be  authorized  to  inter- 
rogate Mr.  Poppie  in  regard  to  his  manner  of  planting  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  etc. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

F.  W.  Poppie  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fautsch — Do  you  regard  landscape  gardening  as  an  art  or  a 
science  ? 

Answer — An  art  founded  on  science. 

Q. — How  many  styles  of  landscape  gardening  are  there  ? 

A. — AVell,  we  recognize  the  antique,  the  regular  or  French  style, 
and  the  free  or  English  style. 

Q. — Delineate  the  form  of  each  one  of  them — the  character  and 
form  of  each  one  of  those  styles  of  gardening? 

A. — The  antique  style  we  find  in  Europe,  and  described  in  the 
Roman  classics,  which  is  abandoned  long  ago.  The  next  style  is  the 
French  ;  Le  Nota,  the  celebrated  architect  originated  that  style.  We 
see  it,  on  a  small  scale,  repeated  opposite  here,  on  Portsmouth  Square, 
in  grounds  cut  up  in  rectangular  ways,  and  diagonal  ways,  trees 
clii:)ped,  and  statuary,  and  all  sorts  of  artificial  ornaments  introduced. 
Afterwards  that  was  abandoned.  There  w^as  a  celebrated  architect 
under  Louis  XIY.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  landscape  gardener, 
or  may  be  called  so,  though  he  used  no  landscape,  only  yews  and 
thorns  planted  and  trimmed.  The  English  style  is  the  present  style 
of  all  the  parks  we  are  laying  out.  It  has  been  introduced  and  has 
superseded  entirely  the  old  way.  There  is  a  modification  of  the 
French  style,  called  the  Italian,  which  we  see  introduced  and  still 
kept  up  in  New  Orleans.  We  have,  of  course,  clipped  out  from  trees, 
in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shape,  haystack  trees,  and  stilton  cheese,  and 
all  such  shapes.    The  clipping  style  it  might  be  called. 

Q. — That  style  is  not  used  in  America? 

A. — No,  excei)t  in  an  English  park,  and  once  in  Massachusetts. 
Q. — Is  that  a  full  description  of  all  the  styles  you  have  got? 
A. — I  don't  know  of  any  other. 
Q. — Where  was  the  English  style  first  introduced  ? 
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A. — [After  referring  to  certain  authorities  whose  names  the  reporter 
cannot  undertake  to  reproduce] — In  England. 
Q. — That  is  where  the  park  comes  from  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — There  are  live  styles  of  garden  ? 

A. — Well,  there  is  the  kitchen  garden.    I  did  not  come  here  to  be 
accurate,  nor  to  be  examined. 

Q. — What  are  the  specific  rules  of  laying  out  grounds  as  an  art  ? 

A. — There  cannot  be  any  more  specific  rules  than  in  chiseling  out 
a  marble  statue  or  painting;  it  must  be  left  optional  with  the  artist. 

Q. — There  are  no  rules  ? 

A. — There  is — general  rules :  one  is  to  make  a  place  look  larger,  ^ 
instead  of  smaller,  by  not  planting  too  many  trees  to  obstruct  the 
views,  in  hiding  the  unsightly  places,  and  making  everything  look 
more  pleasant ;  that  is,  there  are  general  rules.  Some  others  turn 
their  attention  here  and  there,  as  circumstances  suggest,  and  the  idea 
depends  entirelj^  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  man  who  does  such 
work.    Sometimes  he  is  deficient. 

Mr.  Fautsch — He  don't  know  any  more  rules,  and  there  are  many. 

A. — Never  too  old  to  learn. 

Mr.  Carson — Ask  him  if  there  is  such  and  such  a  rule,  if  you  wish, 
but  don't  correct  him. 

Mr.  Fautsch — Is  there  such  rule  in  gardening,  like  every  art  in 
the  fine  arts,  as  unitv,  variety,  and  harmony? 

A.— There  is. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  say  so  first. 

A. — AVell,  if  you  ask  me  a  question  to  illustrate  this,  I  can 
answer  it. 

Q. — Can  you  explain  the  character  of  each  one  of  them  ? 

A. — Well,  I  understand  I  am  to  be  examined,  not  as  to  my  qualifi- 
cations in  general,  but  principally  in  relation  to  this  peculiar  park  in 
San  Francisco,  which  is  an  uncommon  work,  such  as  never  was 
undertaken  anywhere  else  and  never  will  be  again.  Here  is  one 
thing  that  puts  a  barrier  for  action  at  once:  that- is,  the  irresistible 
action  of  the  winds.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  which  will  not  resist  the  combined  action-  of  the  wind, 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  accompanying  moisture  of  heavy  fogs  on 
the  wind  side.  Therefore  we  must  plant  those  plants — which  are 
very  few — that  will  withstand  this,  which  are  pines,  spruces,  and  a 
few  acacias.  Those  plants  which  will  not  resist  this  tremendous 
action  have  to  be  reserved  for  planting  on  the  lee  side  of  those.  That 
is  the  reason  that  unnecessary  trees  must  be  removed,  and  in  the 
cheapest  way  they  can  be  removed,  to  make  room  for  such  plants  as 
we  fimd  there,  and  place  nowhere  else.  Then,  in  regard  to  combin- 
ing variety  and  harmonj^,  we  must  not  plant  trees  which  will  pro- 
duce harsh  contrasts  different  from  beauty.  But  harmony  is  a  thing 
which  is  talked  about  a  great  deal  and  understood  very  little.  It  is 
a  cultivated  taste,  and  requires  long  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  and  appearance  of  trees  to  produce  it. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  harmony  in  tree-planting? 
Describe  the  trees  you  would  plant  to  produce  it. 

A. — Harmony  is  the  composition  of  colors  and  forms,  as  found  in 
pictures.  Not  in  tliat  [pointing  to  pictures  of  Washington  and  a 
horse  hanging  in  the  room],  but  in  some  good  pictures.  It  is  the 
same  in  plants.    There  should  not  be  harsh  contrasts.    There  may  be 
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while  a  person  Avill  get  educated  to  the  matter.  It  is  wrong,  for 
instance,  to  plant  a  weeping  willow,  and  then  alongside  of  or  next  to 
it  a  Lombardy  poplar.  It  is  a  contrast,  and  not  a  harmonious  one. 
Though  we  have  here  blue  gums  and  spruces  together,  yet  they  never 
will  harmonize. 

Q. — You  are  right,  virtually,  on  that  point.  It  is  more  or  less  the 
same  in  regard  to  pines.  The  Monterey  pine  is  the  main  tree  called 
for.  for  forests,  where  we  have  to  plant  thick  masses  for  back-grounds. 
They  have  to  be  planted  in  rows  or  masses  to  shelter,  from  the  winds, 
plants  coming  from  foreign  countries,  which  are  placed  in  the  inner 
rows,  producing  artificially  what  nature  herself  provides.  As  to  the 
character  or  form  of  trees,  in  how  many  particulars  do  they  deviate? 
Describe  tliem. 

A. — As  I  have  never  been  asked  the  question  before,  I  could  not 
state  the  number  of  forms,  and  I  never  counted  them.  Xature  is 
sucli  a  wonderful  book  that  no  man  can  tell  the  numljer :  I  can  only 
allude  to  some  of  the  most  characteristic  forms. 

Q. — How.  many  different  characters  of  form  are  there? 

A. — Well,  there  is  the  conical,  the  globula,  and  the  drooping.  I 
lave  never  passed  such  an  examination  as  this  before. 

Q. — In  regard  to  the  colors  of  foliage,  how  are  they  divided  ? 

A. — AVell,  there  is  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
mixtures  and  transitions  from  one  color  to  another — we  have  every 
shade,  and  in  the  park  we  have  gums  with  almost  perfectly  blue 
foliage,  we  have  the  Spanish  green,  which  is  so  pleasing  to  weak  eyes, 
and  a  yellovrish  green,  which  is  ahnost  completely  yellow,  and  a 
gravish  green,  as  the  acacia.  [Witness  here  gives  the  botanical  names 
of  a  large  number  of  trees  and  plants.]  You  ask  about  colors,  you 
lave  oaks  with  a  scarlet  red  foliage,  and  dark  green,  middle  green, 
and  light  green,  those  are  simply  different  shades  of  green  :  but  green 
is  green,  whether  it  be  light  or  dark. 

Q. — Are  not  these  colors  divided  into  so  many  parts? 

A. — The  dark  green,  middle  green,  and  the  light  green,  and  the 
intervening  transitions. 

Q. — Are  not  these  the  main  divisions? 

A. — Of  course,  you  have  always  the  two  extremes,  with  a  middle 
between  them. 

Q. — In  regard  to  scenery,  how  would  you  paint  that  ? 

A. — The  form  of  scenery  depends  altogether  upon  the  grounds  for 
the  scenery. 

Q. — Here  is  a  house  say,  and  yott  want  to  form  a  distance? 

A. — That  depends,  of  course,  on  the  grounds.  The  scenery'  on  a 
plain  is  different  from  rocky  and  hilly  land,  or  undulating  ground. 

Q. — In  regard  to  the  colors — I  do  not  ask  about  the  trees? 

A. — Oh  !  I  should  think  the  dark  colors  would  have  to  go  behind, 
as  a  back-ground,  to  bring  the  lighter  colors  more  into  relief, 
besides  having  some  darker  colors  in  front  to  make  a  variety. 

Q. — What  authority  do  you  have  to  guide  you  ? 

A. — I  do  not  recognize  any  authority:  I  am  my  own  authority. 

Q. — You  consult  your  own  taste  alone? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  precisely:  the  result  of  my  study. 

Q. — Are  not  the  authorities,  in  regard  to  scenery,  right  the  other 
way  from  Avhat  you  state  ? 

A. — Well,  if  Ihey  are,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste,  and  de 
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gustihus  non  est  disputandum,  as  the  Romans  say;  it  is  not  because  one 
finds  a  thing  better  suited  than  another  to  his  taste  that  others  should 
be  expected  to  accept  it. 

Q. — Do  3^ou  set  up  your  opinion  against  standard  authorities  on 
that  point? 

A. — I  do.  Those  men  have  lived  before  me,  who  have  become 
recognized  authority  in  such  matters;  they  have  been  men  who  were 
born,  and  studied  the  same  as  I  have,  and  they  have  lived  and  died. 
I  consider  myself  as  good  authority  as  they,  and  I  am  not  dead  yet. 
These  men  had  to  learn  what  T  learned,  and  am  still  learning,  in  my 
own  way.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being  original;  that  was  men- 
tioned especially  in  Mr.  Olmsted's  recommendation — it  was  one  of 
my  recommendations. 

Mr.  Carson — I  shall  have  to  limit  you  somewhat  in  your  answers, 
because  this  is  very  expensive  to  the  State.  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  adopt  your  own  course  and  follow  your  own  opinions  with- 
out Siuy  regard  whatever  to  the  authorities  in  the  business? 

A. — I  do  not  recognize  any  authority ;  I  take  advice  wherever  I 
can  get  it,  but  I  recognize  no  authority. 

Mr.  Faidsch — In  regard  to  the  shape,  or  the  character  of  trees,  for 
instance,  on  undulating  ground,  on  plains,  and  on  hilly  ground,  what 
kind  of  trees  would  you  plant  ? 

A. — Allow  me  three  w^ords  as  a  prelude,  in  order  that  we  can 
perfectly  understand  the  matter.  By  traveling,  studying,  and  exam- 
ining natural  scenery,  we  Unci  that  wherever  there  is  rocky,  or  cliflE 
land,  nature  clothes  them  with  certain  varieties  of  trees,  such  as 
cedars  and  pines,  whilst  on  the  level  ground  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
is  that  of  round-headed  trees,  for  instance,  beach,  oak,  and  such  trees, 
consequently  we  must  imitate  nature  in  that.  I  find  here,  in  America, 
where  the  Norway  spruce  and  foreign  pines  were  introduced,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  they  have  been  planted,  as  a  rarity,  right 
in  the  middle  of  flat  land,  and  there  admired  as  beautiful  trees ;  but 
in  my  opinion  such  a  thing  is  an  injury  to  the  scenery. 

Q. — Why  is  it  that  pines,  and  trees  of  that  family,  are  planted  on 
high  ground  ? 

A. — It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature  to  do  so. 

Q. — There  must  be  some  reason  ? 

A. — You  must  infer  there  is,  for  nature  creates  nothing  in  vain. 
On  cliff  land,  the  winds  are  sharper  than  on  the  plains,  and  the  foli- 
age of  the  trees  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  so  great.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  never  was  consulted  by  nature  when  she  formed  these 
things,  so  I  cannot  state  the  reason;  I  only  find  that  she  has  done  so. 

Q. — But  there  must  be  a  reason  why  a  landscape  gardener  i^lants 
these  trees  on  elevated  ground  ? 

A. — I  find  that  the  most  celebrated  landscape  painters  cop}^  such 
scenes  from  nature. 

Q. — Is  not  a  great  deal  of  landscape  gardening  copied  from  paint- 
ings ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  that  landscape  gardening  comes  just  to  the  same 
scale  as  landscape  painting;  the}^  both  are  supposed  to  copy  from 
nature,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  go  at  it  in  a  round-about 
way,  and  take,  as  our  models,  mere  daubings  of  a  painter,  when  we 
can  go  directly  to  nature. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  landscape  painter  and  a  gar- 
dener ? 
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A. — The  difference  is  this :  that  the  landscape  painter  represents 
an  image  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  on  a  fiat,  smooth  piece  of  canvass, 
with  colors:  whilst  the  landscape  gardener  has  to  produce  the  thing 
itself,  with  the  same  material  that  nature  did  it.  Both  haA^e  to  study 
nature  in  her  plastic  working,  and  try,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  according  to  the  means  that  they  are  allowed,  to  imitate  her. 

Q. — Which  profession  comes  the  nearest  to  it? 

A. — Schiller,  Goethe,  and  others  have  written  about  that,  and  they 
have  always  placed  landscape  gardening  in  the  same  rank  with 
architecture  and  painting:  they  all  call  it  a  pkistie  art.  which  is  a 
proper  nomenclature. 

Q. — In  regard  to  scientific  arts,  what  is  it  necessary  for  the  land- 
scape gardener  to  know? 

A. — First  he  mtist  know  the  material  he  has  to  wr.rk  with,  as 
a  mechanic  has  to  know  his  tools:  then  he  must  learn  to  place  the 
material  properly,  to  combine  it  according  to  the  mean-  lie  has.  both 
locally  and  financially.  Then  he  must  ttnderstand  -urveying  and 
drawing,  to  get  a  certain  idea  which  is  generally  called  a  plan,  but 
which  is  never  carried  out  as  it  is  drawn,  never  could  Ije.  and  never 
will  be.  All  these  plans  give  only  a  general  idea  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  done,  and  while  the  work  is  under  way  tliere  will  be  a  great 
many  deviations  from  the  lines  laid  down  on  the  I'aper,  in  conse- 
quence of  things  which  are  found  out  tinder  ground,  and  which  could 
not  be  seen  before  the  ground  was  stirred,  and  other  considerations 
which  crop  up  unexpectedly. 

Q. — Must  he  not  also  know  in  regard  to  the  climate"? 

A. — If  that  was  necessary,  then  .study  would  be  of  no  use.  If  we 
had  to  have  practical  experience  of  the  climate  of  the  world  we  should 
have  to  travel  many  years  before  we  could  do  anything  else,  but  it  is 
many  times  the  case  that  a  gardener  knows  more  about  the  climate  of 
a  certain  locality  than  the  people  who  live  there. 

Q. — Where  he  has  to  operate  he  must  know  exactly  the  climate? 

A. — Exactly,  or  approximately.  It  may  be  that  is  the  reason  why 
people  ask  what  is  your  experience  before  they  allow  him  to  bring  it 
into  practice  :  but  some  men  gain  experience  qtiicker  than  others,  be- 
cause they  have  already  so  much  stored  up. 

Q. — In  regard,  for  instance,  to  that  locality,  he  must  know  exactly 
the  climate  to  know  what  tree  will  live  or  Avill  not.  before  undertak- 
ing to  plant  a  tree? 

A. — Where  could  a  man  learn  that  I  should  like  to  know? 

Mr.  Carson — You  are  a.sked  the  question  :  just  answer  it. 

A. — I  should  say,  no;  he  could  not.  AMiat  never  has  been  tried  no 
man  can  know.  It  is  impossible.  This  park  was  an  experimental 
undertaking  from  the  start,  and  due  allowance  must  be  had  for  pos- 
sible mistakes. 

Q.— But  suppose  you  had  had  the  experience  beforehand,  could  not 
you  have  avoided  mistakes  ? 

A. — I  could  not,  and  no  man  else,  because  nothing  had  been  planted 
there  before,  and  no  man  could  know  what  would  grow.  AV'here 
could  he  get  the  experience? 

Q. — It  seems  to  me  such  experience  has  been  had  all  over  the 
world.    There  are  many  sand  drifts  on  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

A. — I  know  something  about  them,  or  used  to.  There  was  the 
Puckler  Muskaw  (?),  which  belongs  now  to  the  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   It  was  a  barren,  sandj'  waste,  and  has  been  sold  for  nine 
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millions  to  the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands.    Then  there  is  \_i 
unpronounceable  name].    Then  Prince  Charles,  of  Prussia,  laid  oul 
his  park  at  Glinike  Potsdam.    These  and  the  "  Tier  (?)  Garten,"  inl 
Berlin,  are  the  onlj^  instances  where  parks  have  been  laid  out  in  this] 
drifting  sand.    But  they  are  all  different  from  what  this  is.    There  isj 
no  sea  breeze  acting  with  such  force  and  sweeping  fogs  there  as  here.] 
Besides,  these  places  laid  in  latitude  about  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
eight  degrees  further  north  than  we  are  here,  in  an  entirely  differeni 
climate,  where  they  have  long  cold  winters,  and  a  great  deal  of  sno^ 
covers  the  ground  in  winter,  and  short  warm  summers,  making  th( 
climate  different  from  what  it  is  here,  where  there  are  no  summers, 
but  everlasting  fall. 

Q. — You  have  no  experience  here  in  regard  to  the  climate,  have 
you  ? 

A. — Well,  I  have  had  experience  of  the  results;  if  I  had  not 
learned  before  to  judge,  then  I  would  be  a  good  deal  worse  off  than  I 
am  now;  but  I  had  prepared  sufficiently,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
that  I  was  recommended  to  come  here.  If  it  was  a  bad  selection,  I 
am  sorry  for  it. 

Q. — In  an  artistical  point  of  view,  what  are  the  rules  and  principle 
of  planting  trees  in  masses  or  singly  ? 
A. — Some  in  masses,  and  some  singly. 
Q. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

A. — Not  a  hash  ;  a  tree  of  one  kind  here,  and  the  next  tree  another, 
and  so  on,  but  a  number  of  trees  in  a  mass,  of  the  same  kind,  together 
— and  then  a  mass  of  some  other  kind  planted  next  to  it,  perhaps. 

Q. — High  trees  and  low  trees? 

A. — No ;  that  would  be  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

Q. — What  name  do  you  give  it  in  planting? 

A. — Grouping  and  massing. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  grouping? 

A. — To  bring  such  trees,  with  regard  to  size,  shapes,  and  colors, 
together,  as  w^ill  form  a  beautiful  group,  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  to  be 
painted  by  a  painter. 

Q. — How  many  trees  form  a  group  ? 

A. — The  number  is  . 

Q. — Then  you  might  form  a  forest  sometimes  ? 

A. — Yes ;  and  sometimes  only  a  grove,  and  sometimes  only  what  I 
call  clumps. 

Q. — Are  there  any  clumps  in  parks? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  only  too  many;  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
trees  have  to  be  removed. 

Q. — What  do  you  call  those  trees  in  regard  to  their  form  ? 

A. — Those  trees  that  stand  in  the  avenue  there,  the  Grand  Avenue 
as  it  is  called,  those  are  the  pines  and  spruces. 

Q. — [Interrupting] — In  regard  to  the  form,  the  name  which  land- 
scape gardeners  give  to  it,  clumps,  or  what? 

A. — No  ;  I  call  them  the  stock,  or  sticks ;  they  have  not  been 
planted  there  with  regard  to  any  landscape  effect,  nor  is  it  intended 
that  they  should  remain  there  forever,  they  are  only  intended  to 
start  a  stock  to  work  upon  to  regulate  the  improvements,  and  they 
are  to  be  removed  whenever  it  is  necessary,  and  to  be  replaced  by 
others  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 

Q. — These  long  lines  of  trees  on  the  main  avenue,  from  one  en 
to  the  other,  are  not  they  called  belts  of  trees  ? 
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A. — Xo,  sir;  belts,  so  called,  are  the  thick  planting  of  trees  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  park,  or  other  inclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering the  outskirts;  there  is  no  such  thing  done  in  the  avenue,  it  is 
not  what  is  called  a  belt.  There  are  openings  left  in  them  to  afford 
a  view  from  the  avenue  outside,  and  from  the  outside  into  the 
avenue.  Belts  are  planted  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  inside 
from  the  outside,  to  guard  against  being  observed  by  outsiders  who 
have  no  business  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

Q. — This  long  line  of  trees  outside  of  the  avenue,  is  not  this  a  belt  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir  ;  they  are  put  there  in  order  to  shelter  and  to  break  the 
wind  from  other  plants,  but  not  to  hide  the  insi'le  :  tliey  never  would 
do  that  by  means  of  such  a  belt,  because  a  tree  will  eventually  drop 
the  lower  branches  and  permit  the  parties  outside  to  look  beneath 
the  tree  into  the  park. 

Q. — The  first  rule  in  every  landscape  garden,  or  eA^ery  landscape- 
garden  plantation,  is  never  to  plant  in  a  belt  or  in  a  clump  ? 

A. — I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  what  you  say. 

Q. — Is  that  the  rule,  not  to  plant  in  belts  or  clumps  ? 

A. — The  first  rule  is,  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done :  if  a 
belt  is  necessary,  you  have  to  plant  a  belt ;  and  if  it  is  not  necessar}', 
you  do  not  plant  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  the  authorities? 

A. — I  told  you  before  that  I  do  not  recognize  any  authority. 

Q.__Oh,  you  are  original  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  beg  leave  to  have  that  privilege  here  in  a  free 
country. 

Q. — In  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  ground  here,  and  the  roads,  what 
kind  of  a  place  would  you  select;  for  instance — they  have  got  the 
ground  laid  out — with  respect  to  roads,  would  you  seek  elevated  or 
low  grounds,  for  tlie  roads? 

A. — I  would  follow  as  much  as  possible  without  detriment  to  the 
ultimate  effect,  and  to  convenience  the  shape  of  the  ground  ;  but 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  the 
ground,  why  then  the  same  as  if  there  is  a  defect  in  the  body,  why  it 
has  to  be  removed,  whether  it  hurts  or  not. 

Q. — If  there  is  an  elevated  portion  of  the  park,  is  it  necessary  to 
remove  that;  the  roads  here  are  made  to  run  over  all  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  park,  and  cutting  through  all  the  hills  ;  now  is  that 
proper  ? 

A. — It  is  proper,  if  it  had  been  done  in  the  proper  way,  but  it  has 
not  been  with  regard  to  all  the  hills,  especially  on  this  side,  coming 
here  into  the  city. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  what  has  been  done  is  right  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  right.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  be  wrong, 
why  then  it  is  wrong;  but  I  do  not  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  aro. 
supposed  to  be  my  superiors, 

Q. — Suppose  they  cut  through  a  hill,  and  after  they  cut  through  it, 
they  smooth  it  off? 

A. — That  would  answer  the  purpose  in  some  cases. 

Q. — Is  that  the  natural  form,  and  is  it  best  to  leaA^e  it  in  that  natu- 
ral shape,  or  is  further  work  necessary  to  complete  it? 

A. — There  are  some  places  that  are  not  completed  yet;  and  I 
should  not  be  a  judge  of  that  until  the  work  is  finished. 

18 
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Q. — I  ask  you  in  regard  to  where  the  roads  have  been  run,  are 
they  properly  located  ? 

A. — W ell,  where  the  roads  run  now,  I  think  is  about  the  best  that 
could  be  done,  as  I  judge,  because  in  some  places  there  was  too  great 
a  scarcity  of  money  to  do  the  work  that  might  be  necessary,  and  in 
the  other  place  a  connection  between  one  part  and  another  would 
appear  to  me  impossible,  without  doing  that  which  has  been  done. 
They  are  doing  one  part  of  the  work  now,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
done,  when  they  get  time  and  money  to  finish  them ;  though  it  is  not 
everybody  that  can  see  so  far  ahead,  it  all  comes  out  after  a  while 
when  people  become  familiar  with  it. 

Q. — But  would  you  have  pursued  that  course  in  laying  out  the 
park,  before  any  work  was  doue  upon  it? 

A. — How  are  we  to  judge  of  what  a  building  will  be,  before  it  is 
finished ;  work  was  done  upon  this  park  for  a  few  years  with  very 
little  money,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  fifty  dollars  or  one 
hundred  dollars  could  have  been  saved  in  one  place  and  another;  no 
doubt  some  such  picayunish  things  might  be  picked  out. 

Q. — In  regard  to  the  style  of  the  ground,  and  in  regard  to  the  style 
of  architecture,  in  what  style  could  that  natural  location  have  been 
laid  out  in  a  park  ? 

A. — What  architecture  do  you  mean  ?  The  only  architecture  there, 
I  believe,  is  the  little  office. 

Q. — No,  I  mean  the  architectural  style  of  laying  out  the  ground. 

A. — The  architectural  style  of  it,  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Q. — Are  not  landscape  gardeners  sometimes  called  landscape  archi- 
tects ? 

A.  No;  there  are  some  men  here  in  America  who  call  themselves 
architects,  but  nowhere  else. 

Q. — Do  you  know  an  American  writer  named  Downing,  who  calls 
himself  an  architect? 

A. — No,  sir;  Downing  calls  himself  a  landscape  gardener,  and  he 
makes  the  title  an  honored  one,  whilst  there  are  other  men  

Mr.  Carson — [Interrupting] — I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
developed  the  architectural  qualities  of  the  witness  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Fautsch — I  could  keep  on  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Carson — No  doubt  you  could,  but  our  time  is  valuable. 

Witness — It  is  a  question  if  I  could  stand  it  so  long. 

Mr.  Carson — I  think  the  committee  agree,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  vote,  that  this  examination  has  gone  far  enough.  I  belie  v-e  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  witness  is  as  well  qualified  in  his  profession  as 
the  other  gentleman. 

The  Chairman — I  believe  it  is  so  understood. 

Mr.  Carson — I  do  not  propose  to  be  at  all  theoretical  in  my  ques- 
tions.   How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  the  park? 
A. — Since  April,  nine  and  a  half  months.  ^ 

Q. — State  to  us  generally  in  what  condition  you,  as  a  landscape 
gardener,  found  the  park  when  you  first  when  there. 
A. — In  a  preliminary  condition. 

Q. — Have  you  found  yourself  at  all  limited  in  your  designs,  or  in 
carrying  out  your  designs,  by  the  work  that  has  already  been  done 
there  ? 

A. — In  some  places,  yes. 

Q. — Specify  the  places,  if  you  please. 

A, — That  I  could  not  do,  because  it  is  only  in  order  to  plant  in 
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some  places.  In  some  places  I  had  to  leave  tree?  in  whole  masses 
away  from  where  the}'  ought  to  belong,  and  contrary  to  the  jtidgnient 
of  visitors,  who  know  nothing  about  it — self-styled  examiners :  that 
was  because  there  was  no  time  to  remove  them.  In  those  cases  I  had 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  right,  and  leave  the  trees  where  they  were, 
or  remove  them  by  transplanting,  which  costs  there  more  than  any- 
where else,  or  by  the  cheaper  way  of  ctttting  them. 

Q. — What  is  the  cost  of  transplanting  a  three  or  fonr-year-old  tree? 

A. — It  depends  on  the  place  where  the  tree  stands  :  if  it  stands  on 
a  steep  side-hill,  it  is  very  easy  to  remove  it  by  removing  the  sand 
and  drawing  the  whole  tree  upon  a  stone  bolt  or  a  cart,  and  -o  carry- 
ing it  to  the  place  where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted — but  Avhert  the  tree 
has  been  originally  planted  a  foot  deep  or  more  in  tht  -oil.  on  level 
ground,  and  is  growing  there,  a  tremendous  iiole  has  to  be  cut.  and 
then  the  roots  have  to  be  bagged,  etc..  it  will  cost  more  than  it  would 
be  worth  :  to  tell  the  price  of  removing  a  single  tree  is  impossible, 
becatise  there  is  no  intrin.sic  valtte  in  a  tree,  except  so  far  it  ftirnishes 
lumber. 

Q. — The  value  of  the  tree  is  not  the  question  just  now.  In  a 
highly  sandy  locality,  such  as  yott  liave  mentioned,  what  would  it 
cost  to  remove  a  tree  in  the  manner  you  have  ,iust  spoken  of? 

A. — One  man  can  dig  a  hole  of  strndi  a  size — well,  we  have  given 
out  contracts  and  paid  from  hfteen  to  twt^nty  cents  per  tree  :  not 
higher  than  that :  then  the  digging  away  under  the  tree  will  keep 
two  men  afterwards  for  some  time,  and  three  men  to  take  it  up  and 
get  it  on  the  cart.  I  suppose  it  would  occupy  about  an  hour :  we 
paid  two  dollars  a  day  for  eight  hours,  so  that  Avould  be  about  two 
bits,  making  the  whole  cost  abottt  forty-rive  cents  per  tree  :  then  after 
it  is  transplanted  it  is  to  be  stocked  and  watered,  and  so  forth,  bring- 
ing the  cost  of  the  tree  up  to  about  a  dollar. 

Q. — You  put  the  transplanting  of  a  tree  in  that  -andy.  liilly  locality 
at  one  dollar? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  does  it  cost  to  transplant  a  tree  in  the  other  locality 
you  mentioned  ? 

A. — That  depends  upon  whether  the  sand  is  dry  or  wet ;  if  the  sand 
is  dry,  it  Avill  cost  twice  as  much. 

Q. — How  deep  should  the  trees  be  planted. 

A. — That  depends  upon  where  it  is  :  generally  it  -hould  be  planted 
nearly  at  the  surface  ;  it  only  requires  di^iging  down  deep  enough 
for  its  roots;  if  it  is  a  large  tree,  it  must  be  planted  deeper,  and  in  a 
larger  circle,  and  in  removing  it  more  soil  ha-  to  be  taken,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  and  expensive  :  tlie  cost  cann ut  he  calculated 
to  a  cent,  but  I  do  not  think  any  such  tree  can  be  moved  for  le--  tJian 
one  dollar,  and  besides  that,  there  is  the  additional  work  of  re- 
planting. 

Q. — HoAv  much  is  that? 

A. — That  depends  upon  where  it  is  put :  perhaps  two  bits  or  three 
bits. 

Q. — Then  you  would  estimate  it  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  one 
locality,  and  one  dollar  in  another  ? 

A. — Yes.  I  remember  that  I  planted  such  trees  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  I  considered  that  was  paying  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

Q. — Now,  what  are  young  pines  worth  in  this  market,  if  yott  know? 

A. — I  cannot  say,  because  very  few  nursery  men  raise  them  near  by. 
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Q. — What  are  young  spruces  worth  in  this  market? 
A. — T  have  bought  some  at  thirty  cents  a  piece;  the  silver  spruce, 
not  the  common  Monterey  spruce. 

Q. — These  gum  trees;  I  mean  the  shrubs? 

A. — AVhen  they  are  fit  for  planting,  they  are  offered  for  from  three 
bits  to  forty  cents — forty  dollars  a  thousand  ;  but  I  have  seen  inferior 
ones  sold  for  less;  the  cheapest  are  not  always  the  best  to  buy. 

By  Mr.  Broderick — Where  do  you  see  those  inferior  ones  ? 

A. — About  town,  in  gardens  and  nurseries ;  trees  that  have  stood 
too  long. 

By  Mr.  Carson — What  is  the  average  cost  of  planting  these  small 
shrubs  you  refer  to — the  work — just  the  labor  of  planting? 
A. — That  depends  on  the  distance  they  are  hauled. 
Q. — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  hauling. 

A. — That  is  included  in  the  expense ;  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
hauling. 

Q. — How  much  of  a  man's  time  is  required  to  plant  one  of  them  ? 

A. — If  he  is  a  handy  man  and  the  soil  is  prepared  for  -it,  it  will 
take  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Broderick — How  long  w^ill  it  take  if  the  man  is  not  handy  and 
the  soil  is  not  prepared  ? 

A. — If  the  soil  is  graded — I  have  to  understand  the  question. 

Q. — The  purport  of  my  question  is — I  presume  you  have  handy 
men  up  there — and  I  want  to  get  at  how  long  it  takes  to  plant  the 
trees  there  ? 

A. — After  the  tree  has  arrived  at  the, place  where  it  is  to  be 
planted  ? 
Q.— Yes. 

A. — Five  minutes  for  a  small  tree  from  the  nursery,  and  big  trees 
three  or  four  years  old,  of  course  it  will  take  hours. 

Mr.  Carson — Now,  taking  your  shrub  planted  in  that  way,  caring 
for  it,  cultivating  it  three  or  four  years,  and  bringing  it  to  a  moderate 
condition  of  growth,  if  you  will,  then  what  is  your  spruce  tree  and 
your  gum  tree  worth  ? 

A. — Sometimes  nothing  at  all,  and  sometimes  it  is  an  imaginary 
price,  because  it  is  a  fine  tree  and  well  grown,  and  stands  in  its 
proper  place;  then  it  cannot  be  overvalued,  because  it  is  just  the 
thing  that  is  desired.  I  never  expect  to  be  governed  by  the  price  in 
a  matter  like  that. 

Q. — We  have  to  look  at  it  in  a  purely  financial  aspect. 

A. — I  never  learned  that.  I  do  not  know  how  to  earn  or  handle 
money,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here. 

Q. — You  consider  a  tree  brought  to  that  condition  as  beyond  price  ? 

A. — Of  course ;  yes,  sir.    No  can  never  be  paid  far  in  a  tree 

nor  Siuy  other  place. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  get  down  to  the  facts — to  figures — if  you 
can  do  it. 

A. — I  am  unable  to  answer  monetary  questions;  I  am  not  a 
business  man. 

Q. — How  much  do  you  consider  the  labor,  time,  and  materials 
expended  by  bringing  a  tree  such  as  you  have  mentioned  from  the 
condition  of  a  slirub,  during  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  that 
condition  of  perfection  which  you  have  mentioned,  is  worth  ? 

A. — Almost  nothing;  they  grow  by  themselves  if  they  are  not  in 
need  of  watering ;  the  cost  of  the  planting  is  all  the  cost  besides  the 
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water ;  where  that  is  not  necessary  they  grow  in  value  without  caus- 
ing expenses. 

A. — Have  not  many  of  those  trees  grown  in  A^akie  without  cost  for 
three  or  four  years  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  Oh,  that  is  so. 

Q. — How  many  have  grown  into  this  condition  without  the 
expense  of  irrigation  and  care  ? 

A. — That  I  cannot  say,  because  the  watering  has  only  been  done 
where  it  was  necessary,  and  as  long  as  necessary.  Some  were  not 
watered  at  all,  and  some  had  to  be  watered  only  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  summer,  because  they  showed  signs  of  standing  too  dry. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  economy  to  cut  a  tree  of  the  character  we 
have  mentioned  down,  and  absolutely  destroy  it,  and  onh^  use  it  for 
making  a  brush  fence,  instead  of  digging  it  up  and  transplanting  it 
at  a  co.st  of  a  doUar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half? 

A. — Most  decidedly,  most  positively,  1  do. 

Q. — You  believe  it  is  good  economy :  and  so  a  great  many  trees 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  park  ? 

A. — I  have  ordered  many  trees  cut  down,  but  not  as  many  as  has 
been  stated  here ;  that  is,  if  the  trees  could  not  be  hauled  away  in  a 
few  wagon  loads  on  that  sand. 

Q. — How  many  have  you  ordered  cut  down? 

A. — A  few  hundred,  if  I  calculate  right.  I  do  not  think  it  is  far 
from  two  hundred ;  it  may  be  more  or  less,  but  it  is  not  far  away 
from  that — from  two  hundred. 

Q. — ^^^ere  there  more  trees  ctit  down  in  the  park  than  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

A. — Not  that  I  know  of:  nobody  had  a  chance. 

Q. — Could  it  be  done  without  your  knowledge? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Tiien  it  is  not  true  that  thirteen  hundred  or  fourteen  hundred 
trees  have  been  cut  down? 

A. — Oh,  Lord!  that  is  absurd,  most  ridiculous:  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hundred  trees  standing  there  three  or  four  years — why  it  would 
make  a  pile  most  as  big  as  the  City  of  San  Francisco ;  that  is  absurd ; 
trees  grow  mighty  fast  here. 

Q. — I  Avill  turn  a  moment  from  this  matter  to  the  tunnel  and  open 
cut  there  is  there.  As  a  landscape  gardeuer,  do  you  consider  that  as 
a  proper  thiug  to  be  done? 

A. — Which  cut  is  alluded  to?    There  are  two  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — I  refer  to  this  one  here  in  the  northern  drive,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Nineteenth  Avenue,  as  extended. 

A. — Is  that  where  the  quarry  is? 

Q. — There  may  be  a  quarry. 

A. — Well,  I  understand  

Q. — [Interrupting] — Stop,  if  you  please.  I  ask  your  opinion  as  an 
expert. 

A. — I  have  no  opinion ;  I  was  told  it. 

Q. — I  ask  your  opinion,  as  a  landscape  gardener  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  cutting  of  that  tunnel,  and 
making  of  that  open  cut  there,  on  the  line  of  the  northern  drive, 
about  the  intersection  of  Xineteenth  AA^enue,  was  an  advisable  or 
artistic  thing  to  do? 

A. — I  cannot  say  anything  abotit  it,  because  that  has  not  yet  come 
in  my  charge.    I  only  passed  through  it  once,  and  it  will  be  years 
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before  we  can  in  making  the  park.    My  department  is  here 

[showing  on  map] — not  beyond  that. 

Q. — As  a  landscape  gardener,  had  you  had  the  original  laying  out  of 
this  park  up  here  [showing  witness  on  map],  would  you  have  de- 
signed or  proposed  any  such  open  cut  or  tunnel  as  has  been  proposed 
and  partially  executed  there,  with  regard  to  artistical  effects  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  cut  ? 

A. — I  would  have  done  just  that  same  thing — at  least  I  think  I 
would. 

Q.— Why  is  that? 

A. — Because  it  suggested  itself ;  and  I  w^ould  have  that  road  run- 
ning right  through  as  it  is  intended,  as  that  is  a  fine  quarry,  the  ma- 
terial has  to  be  used  upon  the  park  before  the  work  is  finished  ;  in  the 
meantime  a  temporary  road  leads  down  there  [showing  on  map]. 
Until  that  Avork  is  done  it  is  an  economical  matter,  because  the  ma- 
terial which  is  to  be  removed  must  be  used  on  the  park. 

Q,. — So  you  have  then  an  economical  view  beyond  your  artistical 
view  ? 

A. — Certainly ;  we  would  not  be  the  men  we  are  supposed  to  be  if 
we  would  waste  money  where  it  is  not  required. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  answer  you  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
artistical  portion  of  the  question  ? 

A. — I  have  heard  of  several  cases  that  have  been  alluded  to  

Q. — You  answered  as  to  this  in  an  economical  point  of  view  ;  now 
in  regard  to  the  artistical  portion  of  it  ? 

A. — Where  the  road  runs  now  it  makes  unnecessary  turns,  and  the 
most  pleasant  drive  and  the  most  direct  and  natural  way  leads  just 
through  that  place,  and  the  material  can  be  used,  and  there  is  time 
yet,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years.  In  the  meantime  the  excavation 
is  completed  without  much  cost,  because  the  material  is  used  for 
roads. 

Q. — You  still  stick  to  the  economical  portion  of  the  question  ? 

A. — Well ;  either  artistically  or  economically,  it  makes  no  diff'er- 
ence.  Both  points  are  gained,  because  the  bends  of  the  road  as  it  now 
runs  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  beautiful  and  not  even  conve- 
nient. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you  the  question  I  put  to  Mr.  Hall  the  other  day  : 
Is  not  the  design  of  a  landscape  gardner,  operating  upon  a  piece  of 
territory  as  large  as  this  park,  and  in  all  park  business,  to  conform  to 
and  imitate  nature  as  much  as  possible  ? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — In  that  view  do  you  consider  the  running  of  an  open  cut  of  the 
depth  of  this,  in  some  places  thirty  feet,  and  a  tunnel  of  a  hundred 
yards  cut  through  the  hill,  supplemented  by  another  cut  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  as  conforming  to  nature  very  much,  or  imitating  na- 
ture ? 

A. — I  think  it  is,  because  ravines  have  their  attractions.  They  are 
natural  beds  of  streams  generally,  and  where  there  are  useful  quar- 
ries it  affords  an  economical  oyjportunity  for  producing  a  ravine 
where  naturally  there  is  none.  We  bring  in  that  noveHeature  in  a 
place  where  it  is  not  naturally  found,  because  in  sand  hills  there  are 
no  ravines.  Then,  here  a  ravine  gives  a  convenient  connection 
between  points  and  a  safe  passage  for  vehicles. 

Q. — If  I  understand  you  rightly,  this  cut  and  tunnel  is  not  through 
a  sand  hill. 
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A. — No ;  yon  cannot  have  it  in  sand  iiills,  but  most  of  the  land  in 
the  park  consists  of  sand  hills,  and  here  is  a  chance  to  introduce  a 
novel  feature  apart  from  the  rest. 

Q. — Do  you  imitate  nature  in  the  way  of  tunnels? 

A. — No  :  but  before  we  get  to  the  tunnel  there  is  the  ravine. 

Q. — But  when  you  get  to  the  tunnel  how  closely  do  you  imitate 
nature? 

A. — They  have  tunnels  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  countries.  It 
is  the  object  of  nature  to  produce  variety,  and  so  we  present  to  the 
spectator  as  many  varieties  of  scenery  as  we  possibly  can. 

Q. — Suppose,  for  instance,  a  road  of  moderately  easy  grade  could 
have  been  built  around  the  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ctit  and 
tunnel,  with,  perhaps,  a  small  addition  to  the  length  of  this  cut  and 
tunnel  through  the  hill,  and  produced  at  a  very  small  expense  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  cut  and  tunnel,  do  you  consider  that  this  cut 
and  tunnel  was  the  best  mode  that  could  have  been  gotten? 

A. — If  the  situation  had  been  such,  of  course  it  would  have  been 
the  best,  but  it  was  not.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  convenient  road. 
That  is  just  what  made  me  ask  why  not  run  throttgh  there.  There 
is  no  other  chance.  It  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  road  from 
the  avenue  to  the  beach. 

Q. — You  are  a  surveyor,  are  you  ? 

A. — Somewhat. 

Q. — Tell  me  the  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  that  road,  just 
above  the  level  grotmd  at  the  lodge? 

A. — I  think  it  is  too  far  to  judge  by  eye-sight.  But  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ctit.  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  after  looking  once  at  it, 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  feet.  It  is  that  which  makes  the 
present  road  so  steep,  inconvenient,  and  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
wash  by  rains.  And  when  completed  through  a  tunnel,  it  will  be 
the  cheapest,  besides  not  being  exposed  to  the  wind.  Now  you  drive 
just  in. the  wind,  on  the  temporary  road,  but  after  this  tunnel  is  done 
there  will  be  a  fine  sheltered  place  for  everybody  passing  through  to 
take  a  rest. 

Q. — Would  you  have  tis  infer,  that  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
driving  through  the  park,  to  avoid  the  wind,  it  would  be  better  to 
build  a  tunnel  from  end  to  end  of  the  park? 

A. — No,  sir :  you  get  to  a  point  where  the  draft  of  wind  would  be 
increased,  while  this  tunnel  will  form  an  eddy. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  length  of  that  cut.  as  far  as  it 
has  gone  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  sand  was  removed,  but  through 
the  very  rock  I  think  it  is  about  twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  feet,  or 
something  along  there. 

Q. — So  that  after  large  expense  in  cutting  through  the  rock,  and  C[uar- 
rying  through  there,  the  person  driving  through  will  have  the  abso- 
lute advantage  of  that  long  distance  ottt  of  the  wind — is  that  your 
idea  ? 

A. — No,  no;  the  bend  of  the  road  will  necessitate  the  cut.  and  this 
will  act  as  a  wind-break. 

Q. — You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  could 
not  the  money  that  has  been  expended  in  grading  and  cutting 
through  this  cut  and  tunnel  have  been  expended  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  trees  and  shrubs? 

A. — No,  sir;  because  the  road  had  to  be  built,  and  this  tunnel 
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might  as  well  be  worked  as  a  quarry  to  furnish  the  material,  and 
have  the  excavation  going  on.    It  pays  for  all  the  labor. 

Q. — Suppose  the  material  found  in  that  cut  and  tunnel  is  not 
desirable  ? 

A. — If  that  was  not  the  case  then  it  would  lose  that  advantage. 

Q. — Suppose  Mr.  Hall,  the  Superintendent,  was  disappointed  abso- 
lutely in  his  search  by  means  of  this  cut  and  tunnel,  for  this  macad- 
amizing material,  would  you  then  think  it  best  to  continue  that 
work — would  it  be  good  economy  ? 

A. — If  he  had  found  no  use  for  that  material,  and  had  to  carry  it 
away  and  use  it  for  filling  somewhere  else,  I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing;  but  first  finding  the  very  thing  he  was 
looking  for,  and  in  view  of  the  advantage  of  making  the  improve- 
ment, it  suggested  itself. 

Q. — But  suppose  Mr.  Hall  has  testified  that  he  found  himself  dis- 
appointed in  the  material;  would  you  consider  him  justified  in  con- 
tinuing that  work  ? 

A. — I  did  not  see  any  work  done  there. 

Q. — I  am  not  asking  you  that  ? 

A. — I  cannot  think  for  Mr.  Hall.  I  am  not  expected  to  think 
about  other  people's  business. 

Q,. — I  do  expect  you  in  this  particular  instance.  [The  reporter 
reads  the  last  i)receding  question.] 

A. — He  might  be  justified  in  saying  :  "Well,  we  have  gone  so  far, 
and  we  might  as  well  go  a  little  farther,  and  it  will  be  better  than 
to  abandon  the  whole  thing."  If  such  is  the  case,  he  is  justified  in 
continuing  it. 

Q. — In  the  localities  where  you  had  certain  trees  cut  down,  have 
you  planted  other  trees  there,  now  ? 

A. — A  great  many;  yes,  sir.  They  were  cut  down  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  room  for  other  plants  deemed  more  desirable. 

Q. — What  was  the  character  of  the  trees  you  cut  down? 

A. — Pines,  and  spruces,  and  weather-beaten  gum  trees,  such  as 
looked  shabby  and  ugly. 

Q,. — Usually  growing  to  the  windward  side  of  clumps  of  trees? 

A. — Sometimes.  Sometimes  they  stood  alone  and  exposed  to  the 
full  action  of  the  wind,  and  would  never  grow. 

Q. — What  kind  of  trees  were  planted  in  their  stead  ? 

A. — A  great  variety,  snch  as  never  had  been  planted  before,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  acacias. 

Q. — Did  you  plant  any  of  the  same  kind  as  had  been  cut  away? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — In  no  instance? 

A. — No,  sir.  Some  of  the  same  kind  have  been  planted  where  new 
plantations  were  made,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  new  planta- 
tions. 

Q. — When  you  cut  away  trees  that  were  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
twisted,  you  have,  in  many  instances,  left  other  trees  that  were  origi- 
nally to  the  leeward  of  them ;  have  you  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  are  not  these  you  have  left  tliere  just  as  exposed,  being  to 
the  windward  side  of  each  particular  clump? 

A.—  They  are  not  such  as  will  suffer,  because  I  guarded  against 
that,  most  carefully. 

A. — Will  not  the  wind  bend  and  twist  them  in  the  same  condition 
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as  those  which  you  had  cut  down  because  they  were  twisted  by  the 
wind  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  will,  because  I  selected  such  trees  as  will 
stand  it,  such  as  acacia  and  ,  which  seems  to  enjoy  the  wind. 

Q. — You  are  talking  about  the  ones  lately  planted? 

A. — No,  some  were  left,  and  some  newly  planted. 

Q. — What  is  going  to  shelter  the  trees  now  until  the  ones  lately 
planted  grow  up  ? 

A. — Some  of  them  are  about  the  same  height  and  some  are  low. 

Q. — The  ones  lately  planted  are  low'? 

A. — Oh,  no  ;  I  planted  some  higher  than  any  we  had  there — some 
seven  feet  trees. 

Q. — The  ones  you  have  planted  are  higher  than  the  next  row  of 
trees  alongside. 
A. — Yes,  sir;  and  fast-growing  trees. 

Q. — Does  a  gardener  know  anything  about  cutting  down  stakes? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Please  explain  it. 

A. — A  great  many  sticks  were  left  on  trees  which  did  not  require 
them  any  more ;  the  trees  were  stronger  than  the  stakes,  and 
the  sticks  could  be  used  to  advantage,  if  removed,  but  they  could  not 
be  got  at,  so  as  to  pull  them  up.  In  some  instances,  we  tried  to  pull 
them  up,  but  these  stakes  being  wider  at  the  lower  end,  and  close  at 
tlie  roots,  the  more  we  lifted  them  the  more  they  would  wedge 
into  the  roots,  and  you  could  not  get  them  up  ;  some  were  actually 
dug,  and  we  removed  those  that  could  be  removed,  and  used  them  to 
advantage  with  other  trees  that  reciuired  staking;  those  stakes  had  to 
be  removed,  because  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  the}'  were 
supposed  to  support,  grew  so  close  that  the  constant  action  of  the  wind 
chafed  and  destroyed  the  lower  limbs.  This  is  what  caused  many  of 
them  to  grow  in  a  hay-stack  shape,  instead  of  the  shape  of  fir  trees. 
These  stakes  were  removed  in  order  to  save  the  tree,  and  where  it 
stood  in  tlie  full  sight  of  the  visitor,  if  it  stood  in  an  ugly  state,  that 
was  displaced  by  wires,  which  is  the  only  stake  in  use  all  over 
the  world,  except  in  California. 

Mr.  Carson — Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  stakes  that  were  cut  away? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  count  them,  although  I 
left  it  to  these  two  men  who  I  had  supposed  had  judgment  enough  to 
cut  away  a  stake  where  they  thought  it  necessary.  I  left  them  to  judge 
of  that,  and  showed  them  how  a  tree  should  be  supported,  ancl  they 
told  me  that  they  did  not  remove  any  except  those  they  considered 
ought  to  be  removed. 

Q. — You  did  not  use  your  own  judgment,  then? 

A. — Of  course  I  could  not  stand  by  and  boss  the  two  men,  and  tell 
them  to  pull  up  that  stake,  or  to  cut  down  that  stake. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  where  stakes  had  been  cut  down 
and  removed  that  have  since  been  actually  blown  down? 

A. — There  have  been,  of  course. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — I  did  not  count  them,  but  there  have  been  some,  perhaps  one 
here,  and  two  there,  and  three  another,  some  distance  apart. 

Q. — Would  they  have  been  blown  down,  or  have  been  thus  de- 
stroyed had  the  stakes  not  been  removed  ? 
19 
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A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  want  to  answer  that  question  fully.  You  ask  me 
two  questions  in  one  :  the  tree  will  be  blown  clown  whenever  the 
wind  blows  hard  enough,  so  that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  trees  have 
been  blown  over,  where  the  ground  was  soft,  in  spite  of  a  stake ;  in 
some  cases  a  stake  has  been  driven  on  the  side  where  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary,  and  the  wind  has  then  come  from  the  other 
side  and  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the  tree  ;  but  then  the  tree  is  not 
destroyed,  it  is  merely  bent  over.  If  we  found  trees  that  would 
require  staking,  why,  that  was  done,  and  the  next  wind  perhaps 
would  not  harm  them. 

Q. — Then  you  liave  replaced  no  trees  by  other  trees  of  the  same 
kind  ? 

A. — No;  we  fastened  the  stakes  the  best  way  that  was  possible; 
sometimes  we  would  change  the  stake  to  wire,  and  sometimes  we  would 
drive  an  additional  stake  on  the  under  side. 

Q. — My  question  refers  directly  to  other  trees  from  which  stakes 
have  been  removed — either  pulled  up  or  cut  down  ? 

A. — No  tree  was  blown  down  by  the  wind  except  such  as  the 
gophers  had  eaten  the  roots  off;  for  sometimes  there  is  not  a  root 
left.  "Where  a  root  has  just  started  in  the  spring  it  is  eaten  off  by 
the  gophers  as  smooth  as  my  fist. 

Q. — Then  the  damage  was  done  by  the  gophers  ? 

A. — Sometimes,  in  some  cases. 

Q. — AVhen  a  tree  was  blown  down,  you  say  it  was  merely  bent  over, 
and  not  destroyed? 

A. — In  some  cases  the  tree  would  be  bent  that  much  above  the 
ground,  and  the  stake  still  stood  there,  because  the  action  of  the  wind 
is  incalculable ;  it  is  not  always  alike. 

Q. — I  am  asking  definitely,  now,  about  certain  trees  from  which  the 
stakes  were  removed  by  your  orders.  I  want  to  know  how  many  of 
those  trees,  from  which  the  stakes  were  thus  removed,  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  wind  ? 

A. — None. 

Q. — Or  broken  down  or  bent  ? 

A. — None.    They  have  been  bent  over,  merely,  and  not  destroyed. 

Q. — All  those  trees  from  which  you  have  so  removed  the  stakes, 
and  which  have  become  bent  over,  will  they  continue  to  grow  bent 
over  in  that  way,  or  do  they  require  new  staking? 

A. — They  have  been  repaired  a  little. 

Q. — Since  you  have  been  employed  by  the  Park  Commission, 
have  you  at  any  time  visited  San  Rafael  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— With  whom  ? 
A.— Mr.  Hall. 
Q. — For  what  purpose  ? 

A. — To  see  a  lady  there  who  requested  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  bring  me  over  and  introduce  me;  not  finding  my  address, 
they  addressed  Mr.  Hall,  and  we,  one  day,  went  over  to  see  the  lady 
and  the  place,  and  to  suggest  improvements.  ^ 

Q. — It  was  simply  a  social  call,,  then?  j 

A. — Almost  so.  ^  1; 

Q. — It  was  not  purely  in  a  professional  light?  % 

A. — I  do  not  call  it  so. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  any  money  for  that  visit? 

A. — No,  sir.    I  never  received  anything  and  never  sought  for  it. 
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(I. — How  long  were  you  gone? 

A. — One  day.  AVe  started  in  the  forenoon  and  returned  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q. — Will  you  fix  the  time  it  was? 

A. — I  do  not  know  exactly  now.  AVe  left,  I  guess,  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

Q. — I  do  not  mean  the  hour,  the  day  of  the  month? 

A. — Let  me  see,  when  was  it ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  summer  or 
in  the  spring,  I  believe. 

Q. — It  is  since  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  witness  has  stated  here  that  you  planted  trees  in  the  park, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  they  were  planted  they  were  blown 
down.    Would  you  consider  that  economy  ? 

A. — Well,  that  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  when  it  is  not  very 
high,  Avhen  I  have  to  plant  a  mere  bush,  I  Avould  not  place  it  in  the 
ground  low  down.  If  there  should  be  a  strong  wind  it  may  blow 
some  of  them  down  again. 

Q. — And  then  you  set  them  up  again? 

A. — Of  course ;  yes,  sir.  They  have  to  be  straightened  up,  and  then 
I  would  put  a  little  stake  to  hold  them.  That  has  been  done  and 
always  will  be  done. 

Q. — Can't  you  avoid  that  by  planting  them  a  sufficient  depth  to 
sustain  them  ? 

A. — Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  proper  wd.y  to  plant  trees,  and  where 
the  ground  is  so  soft  that  they  will  go  doAvn  by  the  wind,  or  their  own 
weight,  simplv  laving  them  down  in  that  wav  is  no  injurv  to  them 
at  all. 

Q. — But  is  it  not  a  waste  of  labor? 

A. — No,  sir ;  for  instance,  if  a  man  carries  shingles  up  on  to  a  roof, 
and  in  the  night  the  wind  blows  them  down  again,  he  merely  has  to 
carry  them  up  again.  It  is  no  waste  of  labor,  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  wind. 

Q. — Suppose  the  custom  had  been,  before  you  took  charge  there, 
to  plant  shrubs  at  such  a  depth  that  the  wind  could  not  blow  them 
over  ? 

A. — That  could  not  be  done,  you  will  have  to  plant  them  down  too 
deep. 

Q. — I  understand  that  you  are  opposed  to  deep  planting? 
A. — Of  course,  yes;  you  will  find  that  the  books  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  every  planter  of  trees. 
Q. — What,  do  you  cite  the  authorities  to  us? 

A. — Yes,  but  you  accept  the  authorities,  not  me.  I  find  out  myself 
ihat  their  statements  are  right,  so  I  say  it  is  no  authority,  but  these 
writers  are  merely  corroborators  ;  it  is  not  to  have  authorities,  but  I 
ike  to  have  corroborators,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  they  are  above 
ne. 

Q. — But  you  do  yield  to  authorities,  and  cite  them  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  say  only  that  they  corroborate  me  in  every  case ; 
hat  is  not  to  make  them  my  authority. 

Mr.  Broderick — A  little  while  ago  you  spoke  of  large  trees  having 
)een  blown  down  ;  do  you  regard  that  as  a  financial  loss  at  all? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  never  do,  because  it  will  be  concluded  that  thev  were 
'alueless. 
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Q. — You  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  amount  of  financial  loss? 
A. — I  see  no  reason  for  it. 

Q. — If  you  had  a  million  dollars  then,  to  lay  out,  you  would'nt  con-l 
sider  it  at  all  ? 

A. — If  I  had  only  one  tree,  and  it  was  blown  to  pieces,  I  would 
not  consider  it  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Q. — You  estimate  the  value  of  the  tree  only  from  what  it  cost  in 
the  first  place? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  may  have  paid  ten  dollars  for  it,  and  thought  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  it  might  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to-morrow. 

Q. — Is  the  park  now  of  as  much  value  as  it  will  be  in  five  or  ten 
years  ? 

A. — Oh,  no ;  I  dare  say  not;  there  has  been  a  great  change  already. 

Q.— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  taken  down  a  tree  with 
a  view  to  planting  another  in  the  place  of  it,  and  that  if  such  a  thing 
was  done  you  did  not  look  at  the  financial  part  of  it  at  all  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  no.  I  am  most  opposed  to  spending  labor  which  has 
to  be  paid  for  unnecessarily.  That  is  what  induced  me  to  cut  trees, 
instead  of  transplanting  them,  because  I  consider  the  trees  valueless 
in  some  cases,  and  to  cut  them  was  cheaper. 

Q. — When  you  took  down  any  kind  of  a  tree,  did  you  plant 
another  tree  of  the  same  kind  on  the  same  ground — I  mean  in  that 
particular  locality  from  which  that  tree  was  removed  ? 

A. — No  ;  because  it  was  cut  down  and  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  other  trees. 

Q. — Was  it  the  same  kind  of  trees  that  were  planted  in  place  of 
those  cut  down? 

A. — No,  sir,  that  has  not  been  done ;  where  a  pine  was  removed, 
another  pine  has  not  been  replaced. 

Q. — The  expectation  is  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will 
appropriate  more  money  for  the  park,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  | 
it  will  be  necessary  or  proper;  therefore,  if  we  believe  that  you  cut 
down  trees,  and  then  plant  the  same  species  again  in  the  same  place,  ! 
of  course  we  should  object  to  giving  you  money  for  any  such  purpose.  | 

A. — Of  course  ;  that  would  be  reasonable. 

John  B.  Williams,  called  and  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 
Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business  ? 

Answer — Carpenter.  j 
Q. — Have  you  been  employed  by  the  park  ?  I 
A. — Yes,  sir.  - 
Q. — If  so,  when,  and  in  what  capacity?  ; 
A. — As  assistant  keeper,  and  as  carpenter. 
Q. — At  what  time  were  you  so  employed? 

A. — My  appointment  dated  June — a  year  ago  last  June,  I  think. 

Q. — Are  you  employed  there  now  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  not  there  at  the  present  time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  any  rock  being  hauled  from  the 
quarry  to  the  park  and  Bay  District  Fair  Ground  ?  ; 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — State  what  you  know  on  that  subject? 

A. — While  I  was  employed  as  assistant  keeper  on  the  park,  there 
was  a  contractor  named  McClosky,  I  believe,  who  was  macadamiz- 
ing Fulton  street,  and  in  about  the  Race-track  Hotel,  and  he  used 
the  park  quarry,  and  the  rock  from  the  park  for  a  good  many  days, 
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the  number  I  could  not  state  positively,  because  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it ;  he  was  for  two  or  three  weeks,  possibly,  more  or  less. 

Q. — How  many  carts  were  hauling  rocks  from  the  quarry  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  note  them  at  all.  it  may  be  four  or 
live  double  teams. 

Q. — They  were  working  there  every  day  for  two  weeks  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  were  getting  out  the  rock,  or  taking  it  ? 

A. — It  might  possibly  be  they  were  employed  by  the  contractor. 

Q. — Do  you  know  ? 

A. — Not  positively. 

Q. — AVere  any  of  the  park  employes  engaged  in  the  superintend- 
ing of  getting  out  of  that  rock  that  was  taken  away  ? 
A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  that  water  being  taken  from  the 
park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that,  if  you  please? 

A. — The  proprietors  of  the  race-track,  I  believe,  sent  teams  from 
the  park  in  the  evening,  to  haul  water  to  sprinkle  the  race  track, 
they  used  double  teams  as  water-carts,  and  they  hauled  for  some 
weeks. 

Q. — Every  evening  for  some  weeks  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  exact  number  of  days  they  hauled  I  don't  know? 

Q. — You  know  that  these  teams  came  from  the  race-track  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive. 

Q. — It  was  not  used  on  the  track  at  all  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  taken  from  the  goose-neck  pipes  in  the  park? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  swear  positively,  of  youv  own  knowledge? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  closed  the  gates  after  them. 
Q. — At  what  hours? 

A. — In  the  evening;  they  usually  came  at  five  and  stopped  at 
eight.    The  gates  were  closed  at  eight. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

By  Mr.  Hall — Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
rock  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  the  park,  by  a  special  agreement 
between  tlie  Park  Commissioners? 

Answer — Any  agreement  might  exist  between  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners and  the  contractor,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  merely  said  the 
quarry  was  used  for  macadamizing  the  rock  in  and  about  the  hotel. 

Q. — Were  you  in  position  to  know  that  the  water  was  used  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ? 

A. — I  know  nothing  about  it,  other  than  the  water  was  hauled 
from  the  park,  as  I  believe,  and  know  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling  the  race-track. 

EE-DIRECT  EXAMIXATIOX. 

Bjj  Mr.  Carfton — Do  you  know  anything  about  hay  at  the  park  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir.    I  know  hay  was  brought  there  and  used  for  bed- 
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ding.   The  horses  would  not  eat  it.    It  was  a  poor  quality  of  hay,  that 
the  horses  would  not  eat,  and  they  used  it  for  bedding. 
Q. — What  quantity  of  hay  ? 

A. — ^^I  don't  know;  a  few  bales,  one  load,  possibly.    They  threw 
it  out  in  the  manure  pile. 
Q. — Not  more  than  one  load  ? 
A. — Possibly,  not  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Carson — We  would  be  glad,  now,  to  hear  those  witnesses  you 
spoke  of,  Mr.  Hall. 

Patrick  Quigley,  called  by  Superintendent  Hall,  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

The  Chairman — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — Foreman  teamster  at  the  park. 

Mr.  Hall — How  long  have  you  been  employed  there  ? 

A. — Since  the  starting  of  the  park. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  wood  being  cut  on  the  park 
during  the  first  year  or  year  and  a  half? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Under  what  circumstances  was  that  wood  cut? 
A. — Well,  it  was  in  the  way  of  the  road  when  we  were  grading ;  it 
was  cut  by  contract,  a  portion  of  it. 
Q. — That  is,  at  so  much  a  cord  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — About  how  much  was  cut  during  the  time  that  this  wood  cut- 
ting was  going  on — that  the  grading  of  the  road  was  going  on  and  the 
stumps  were  being  taken  up? 

A. — From  forty-five  to  sixty  cords,  somewhere  about  that  amount, 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  probably  a  little  more,  or  a  little 
less. 

Q. — Do  you  know^  anything  of  the  disposition  of  that  wood — what 
was  done  with  it? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  any  sold  ? 

A. — I  have  not  known  of  any  being  sold,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  cords,  or  somewhere  that  amount. 
Q. — To  whom  was  it  sold  ? 

A. — I  think  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Kenny,  the  contractor.  I  don't  know 
his  initials;  he  lived  at  the  Western  Addition  at  that  time.  It  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Hendricks.    [En right.] 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  paying  anything  for  wood  ? 

A. — I  have  seen  him  pay  the  men  that  hauled  the  wood  away — 
Kenny  or  his  men.  I  saw  him  give  Hendricks  [Enright]  the  money 
for  that  wood — I  suppose  the  amount  he  took  at  that  time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  my  ordering  wood  to  be  sold  there? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it.  I  heard  the  proposition  of  other 
parties — Codman;  there  were  several  wanted  to  know  if  that  wood 
would  be  sold,  and  I  asked  you,  and  you  told  me  it  was  not  for  sale. 

Q. — You  remember  of  my  ever  saying  that  rather  than  have  that 
Avood  peddled  out  in  that  way,  it  should  stay  there  and  remain  on  the; 
ground,  useless?  | 

A. — I  believe  you  did,  sir,  make  such  a  remark  at  that  time.  | 

The  Chairman — I  suggest  that  you  ask  him  what  you  said — if  yoilf" 
said  anything  in  regard  to  the  wood — rather  than  put  your  question^?] 
in  that  way.  ,  i 
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The  Witness — He  told  me  rather  than  peddle  it  out  he  would  let 
the  wood  stay  there. 

Mr.  Hall — You  remember  the  circumstance  of  any  wood  being 
sent  to  my  house  ? 

A. — I  think  there  was  one  cart-load  or  two,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q,. — AVhat  were  the  circumstances? 

A. — Well,  I  was  not  told  to  send  there  any  wood,  but  I  told  Mr. 
Harkness  to  leave  it  there  to  you.  They  were  going  to  move  it  out 
the  next  day,  and  I  told  him  to  send  it  to  your  house,  and  when  you 
came  the  next  day,  you  told  me  not  to  do  so  any  more,  under  any 
circumstances. 

Q. — Was  it  ever  done  again  ? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  there  on  the  ground  all  the  time  as  much  as  any 
other  employe? 

A. — I  think  so ;  I  was  all  the  time  there. 

Q. — And  in  the  neighborhood  where  this  wood  lay  or  piled  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  rest  of  that  wood  used  for  in  the  park  ? 
A. — It  was  used  for  pumping  water,  sir,  in  the  engine-house. 
The  Chairman. — All  the  rest  of  the  wood? 
A. — All  the  rest  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Hall — That  engine  was  run  I  don't  know  how  many  months, 
but  seven  or  eight  I  believe,  by  that  wood.  What  other  wood  has 
been  cut  since  then  ? 

A. — Some  has  been  cut  back  and  forward  all  the  time,  and  there  is 
some  lying  there  yet  that  was  not  used  up  at  that  time,  a  small  por- 
tion of  it. 

Q. — About  how  much  wood  is  there  now? 

A. — Cut  and  piled? 

Q. — No  ;  how  much  that  is  cut  ? 

A. — Some  number  of  cords. 

Q. — What  is  it  used  for  ? 

A. — At  the  office  and  those  houses. 

Q. — Is  there  any  used  over  at  your  house  ? 

A. — Very  little,  sir ;  not  more  than  two  cart-loads  this  winter,  and 
never  has  been. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Carson — You  live  in  the  park,  do  you? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  at  that  house  in  the  park  that  this  wood  is  used  by  you, 
the  two  cart-loads  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  that  is  all  that  went  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  this  wood  was  cut  by  day's  work  or  by 
the  cord  ? 

A. — The  first  year  out  there  it  was  cut  by  the  cord. 

Q. — About  how  much  was  paid  by  the  cord  for  that  cutting? 

A. — I  think  four  dollars. 

Q. — Afterwards  how  was  it  cut  ? 

A. — It  was  cut  by  day's  work.  When  we  would  get  up  a  portion  of 
a  stump  we  would  cut  that  up  and  haul  it  to  the  pile,  and  there  is  a 
portion  of  it  there  yet. 

Q. — These  three  or  four  cords  you  say  were  sold  by  Enright  to 
Kenny  were  of  that  wood,  were  they? 
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A. — They  were  of  that  wood  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q. — It  had  already  been  cut? 

A. — It  had  been  cut  and  not  moved.    It  was  right  on  the  road 
where  they  were  going  to  macadamize. 
Q. — Do  you  know  what  Enright  got? 

A. — I  do  not  know.    All  I  know  is,  he  received  some  pay  for  it. 
Q. — Do  you  know  whether  John  Doyle's  teams  took  away  any  of 
that  wood  to  John  Doyle  ? 
A.— I  do. 

Q. — Did  my  teams  take  away  any  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Doyle  paid  any  money  to  any  person 
for  that  wood  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — They  could  have  taken  it  away  without  your  knowing  it? 
A. — Undoubtedly. 

Q. — You  say  you  were  in  the  neighborhood. 

A. — Undoubtedly  they  could  not  have  taken  a  large  amount,  but  it 
might  be  taken,  a  single  load  of  it,  when  I  was  not  there. 

William  Henderson,  called  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  Superintendent,  and 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:  i 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  occupation? 
Answer — At  present,  I  am  not  doing  anything. 
Q. — Were  you  ever  employed  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park? 
A. — I  was.  1 
Q. — In  what  capacity  ?  i 
A — As  foreman. 

Q. — Were  you  employed  there  during  the  first  year,  or  a  portion  of  i 
it,  when  the  work  was  going  on  ? 

A. — I  commenced  there  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  i 
seventy-one. 

Q. — You  live  on  the  ground  ? 

A. — I  do,  a  portion  of  the  time.  \ 
Q. — At  what  house? 

A. — At  the  lodge;  the  entrance  of  the  park  from  the  avenue. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  wood  being  cut  there  ? 

A. — I  do,  sir.    It  was  all  cut,  I  believe,  while  I  was  there.  i 

Q. — About  how  much? 

A. — Under  your  instructions,  I  once  made  a  little  calculation  of  1 
w^hat  was  cut  there,  and  I  estimated  it,  without  knowing  it  exactly,  at  s 
about  fifty  cords,  and  I  so  reported  it  to  you,  I  believe.  [ 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  disposition  of  that  wood;  j 
what  was  done  with  it? 

A. — Well,  it  was  principally  used  at  the  engine  in  pumping  water — 
at  the  engine-house.    I  used  it  awhile.    I  was  at  the  lodge  mornings  j 
and  evenings  nearly  a  year. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  of  that  wood  being  sold  ?  ( 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Would  you  be  quite  certain — were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
that  wood-pile,  daily?  j 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  every  day — two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Q. — Would  you  be  apt  to  observe  if  any  large  portion  of  that  wood  i 
was  ever  sold.  , 

A. — I  should  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  removed  without  d 
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my  knoTviedge.  as  I  was  never  absent  from  the  place  but  one  clay  dur- 
ing the  month :  and  that  is  the  day  I  was  off. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  any  of  that  being  sent  my  house  ? 

A. — I  think  Mr.  Enright  sent  one  load  to  your  house,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect.  I  recollect  the  circumstance  of  his  ordering  that  load 
sent  to  you. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  my  course :  what  did  I  do  when  I  heard  of  it? 

A. — The  next  day,  I  believe,  you  were  on  the  park.  I  think  you 
were  there  in  the  morning.  I  think  the  load  was  sent  when  the  carts 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  you  came  out  and 
remonstrated  with  Enright,  and  told  him  he  must  not  do  that  any 
more.    He  sent  no  more  of  that  wood  off  the  park. 

CEOSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

By  Mr.  Carson — Whereabouts  was  that  wood  piled? 
Answer — Near  the  engine-house.    It  was  all  taken  from  different 
places,  where  it  was  cut,  and  carried  up  near  the  engine. 
Q. — What  was  your  position  there? 

A. — Foreman,  or  acting  policeman  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 
Q. — About  this  period  your  duties  called  yott  more  to  the  gate  than 
any  place  near  the  park,  did  they  not? 
A. — No,  sir :  I  was  all  over  the  park. 
Q. — Where  were  you  usually  stationed  ? 

A. — At  the  lodge,  and  around  at  the  north  drive,  and  around 
through  Sixth  Avenue,  and  around  through  the  gate  of  the  entrance 
of  the  park. 

Mr.  Raisch — Will  you  tell  me  what  the  foreman's  business  is?  What 
does  he  have  to  do  ? 

A. — To  look  after  the  men,  and  see  that  they  do  their  work  prop- 
erly. 

Q. — Does  he  work  himself? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  is  only  looking  after  them  to  see  that  the  men  are 
stationed  properly,  and  have  done  their  bu.siness  properly. 
Q. — How  many  men  has  he  got  under  him? 
A. — Sometimes  three,  sometimes  fifty. 

Mr.  Bai.sch — I  ask  the  question  because  every  one  who  comes  here 
is  a  foreman.    I  want  to  know  how  many  there  is. 

The  Witness — I  do  not  know  how  many  there  is  now,  as  I  haA^e  not 
been  there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four, 
sometimes  more,  according  to  the  number  of  men  :  sometimes  there 
are  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  sometimes  there  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Q. — Sometimes  only  one  out  there  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  that ;  sometimes  I  was  superin- 
tending a  large  number,  and  at  others  I  was  not. 

Q. — ^Sometimes  there  wotild  be  one  man  to  work  and  two  foremen 
over  you  ? 

A. — That  is  your  supposition,    I  did  not  say  so. 

^[r.  Carson — Do  you  remember  when  a  man  named  Kenny  was 
performing  a  contract  with  the  Commissioners  there? 

A. — I  superintended  the  macadamizing  the  avenue — nearly  the 
whole  of  it. 

Q.— Bv  Kennv  ? 
20 
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A. — By  Kenny.  He  was  the  contractor  and  I  was  the  superin- 
tendent— placed  there  by  the  Commissioners,  and  by  Mr.  Hall,  the 
Superintendent. 

Q. — Was  it  your  business  to  keep  tally  of  the  loads  that  were 
brought  there? 

_  A. — I  did  do  so  at  certain  times.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did  all  the 
time.    I  often  done  it  every  day.' 

Q. — You  made  reports  to  your  superior  officers? 

A. — Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not.  I  was  not  required  to  keep 
accounts  of  the  loads.  I  had  special  cases  to  go  by — -so  many  inches 
of  rock  to  be  put  on  at  the  center — so  many  at  the  sides — according 
to  the  contract. 

Q. — Where  did  Kenny  obtain  the  rock  ? 

A. — At  Seligman's  quarry — at  the  north  side  of  the  avenue. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  same  teams  and  men  employed 
by  Kenny  on  this  work  for  the  avenue,  were  also  employed  iii  doing 
some  private  work  at  the  same  time? 

A. — Not  that  I  know  of,  sir  ;  I  never  knew  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  one  load  out  of  every  five  that  was 
brought  in  that  vicinity  was  put  upon  private  property  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Excuse  me ;  I  would  like  to  make  a  correc- 
tion of  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  rock.  The  rock  was  not  all 
taken  from  Seligman's  quarry ;  a  portion  of  the  rock  taken  from  the 
lower  cut  was  used  in  macadamizing  the  lower  avenue — some  that 
was  obtained  from  Buena  Vista  Park. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  when  Brady  was  fulfilling  that  contract  for 
Kenny — the  original  Kenny  contract? 

A. — I  recollect  when  Kenny  died. 

Q. — Brady  assumed  the  management  of  it  then  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  had  something  to  do  with  finishing  up  the 
avenue,  and  also  macadamizing  the  opposite  street — Fell  street. 

Q. — You  knew  of  Brady's  men  and  teams  hauling  this  rock,  and 
one  load  out  of  every  five  being  placed  upon  the  streets  in  front  of 
private  property,  instead  of  being  deposited  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  ? 

A. — I  did,  sir ;  but  I  think  for  the  privilege  of  getting  rock  from 
Buena  Vista  quarry,  Kenny  was  required  out  of  every  ten  or  every 
five  loads,  to  give  one  to  the  park,  which  was  put  on  the  avenue,  for 
the  privilege  of  getting  that  rock  from  the  Buena  Vista  quarry ;  but 
there  was  none  put  on  private  property,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Did  he  perform  that  part  of  the  contract  ? 

A. — Well,  he  did,  in  a  measure;  as  well  as  probably  contracts  are 
performed  generally  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — During  this  period,  when  this  contract  work  of  Brady  and 
Kenny  was  going  on  and  being  fulfilled,  were  you  steady  in  your 
attendance  and  supervision  ? 

A. — I  was  never  absent. 

Q. — How  does  that  time  correspond  with  the  other  period  referred 
to,  when  you  were  watching  this  wood  so  closely,  and  always  had  it 
in  view  ? 

A. — That  was  afterward;  the  majority  of  the  wood  was  cut — the 
majority  of  it — after  the  avenue  was  completed. 
Q. — Had  there  been  nny  wood  cut? 
A. — Some  had  been  cut. 
Q. — How  much? 
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A. — I  could  not  say  now. 

Q. — Was  there  any  piled  up  at  the  engine-house  while  this  macad- 
amizing was  going  on  under  your  supervision  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  it  had  not  been  cut  then.  The  wood  was  piled  up  this 
side  of  the  cut  going  to  the  engine-house,  where  it  was  always  in  view 
from  the  cut.    You  could  always  see  it  if  you  were  at  the  gate. 

Q. — How  far  was  that  away  from  where  the  work  was  going  on 
that  you  were  superintending  ? 

A. — The  work  was  on  the  avenue  that  I  was  superintending. 

Q. — How  far  away  was  that? 

A. — It  might  be  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards,  and  might 
be  more. 

Q. — From  the  engine-house? 

A. — No ;  there  was  no  wood  piled  up  at  that  time  at  the  engine- 
house. 

Q. — You  assert  that  positivelj^  ? 

A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — And  no  wood  cut? 

A. — There  had  been  wood  cut,  but  not  piled  up  at  the  engine-house. 
Q. — Where  was  it  piled  up? 

A. — In  different  lots,  generally  where  it  was  cut.  It  was  piled  up 
as  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  stumps,  etc.,  that  came  out,  this  side  of  the 
engine-house. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  part  where  it  was  cut? 

A. — There  was  a  little  cut  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill — perhaps 
three  or  four  cords. 

Q. — What  was  done  Avith  that? 

A. — They  removed  that  to  get  through  to  the  engine-house. 

Q. — What  was  done  with  it  at  the  time  ? 

A. — It  was  piled  up  there,  and  I  measured  it  at  the  time. 

Q. — How  much  was  there  then? 

A. — Between  three  and  four  cords. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  when  it  was  removed  to  the  engine-house? 
A. — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Were  you  there  when  it  was  removed  to  the  engine-house,  and 
did  you  measure  it? 
A.— I  think  I  did. 

Q. — Was  it  the  same  quantity,  or  more,  or  less? 
A. — I  do  not  think  it  was  any  more  or  less. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  the  wood  was  not  piled  under  your 
supervision? 

A. — At  that  time  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  cutting. 

Q. — These  fifteen  or  twenty  cords  you  are  talking  about? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  about  fifteen  or  twenty  cords  that,  with  some  on  the 
north  ridge,  possibly,  was  included  in  that  fifteen  or  twenty  cords. 
There  were  three  or  four  cords  on  the  hill  track,  north  of  the  gate, 
and  the  party  who  cut  it  asked  me  to  measure  it. 

Q. — How  far  was  the  engine-house  from  where  Kenny  was  macad- 
amizing? 

A. — Well,  the  macadamizing  was  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue. 
Q. — Was  it  a  mile  from  the  main  entrance  gate? 
A. — No,  sir;  it  was  only  al)out  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the 
entrance  gate,  on  Baker  street. 

Q. — You  know  where  the  engine-house  is  ? 
A.— I  do. 
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Q. — You  know  where  Kenny  was  macadamizing? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  what  is  the  distance  from  point  to  point  ? 

A. — Well,  a  little  over  half  a  mile. 

Q. — Is  it  not  over  three-fourths  of  a  mile? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  a  little  over,  I  should  think. 

William  B.  Pritchard,  called  on  behalf  of  Superintendent  Hall, 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Answer — I  am  the  park-keeper,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  employed  on  the  park? 

A. — I  have  been  employed  twice;  the  first  time  was  in  eighteen  ! 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  I  think  for  several  months;  the  last  time  \ 
I  was  employed  was  in  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  j 
and  I  have  been  employed  ever  since.  I 

Q. — When  you  were  first  employed  on  the  park,  do  you  know  of 
any  wood  being  cut? 

A. — There  was  wood  cut  that  I  recollect  of,  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  that  I  was  employed  there. 

Q. — How  was  that  wood  used  ? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  of  its  use  in  any  way  at  all ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  use  made  of  it.  , 
Q. — How  was  it  disposed  of? 

A. — The  wood  was  piled  up  in  what  we  call  Engine-house  Valley. 
Q. — How  was  it  disposed  of? 

A. — Some  of  the  wood  had  been  piled  in  Engine-house  Valley 
before  I  left,  and  that  was  used  for  pumping,  in  running  the  engine. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  how  much  wood  was  piled  up  there? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  only  a  portion  of  it  had  been  piled  up 
at  the  time  I  left  there.  I  left  in  July;  there  was  considerable  work 
going  on,  on  the  northern  drive,  at  that  time,  and  the  stumps  were 
being  taken  out  and  chopped.  The  amount  of  the  wood  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  engine-house — in  fact,  I  believe  there  was  no 
engine-house  at  that  time,  but  the  amount  of  the  wood  piled  in  that 
neighborhood  was  not  great,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  wood  being  sold  at  the  park 
during  the  time  you  were  employed  there,  the  first  or  second  time? 

A. — Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  know  of  no  wood  being  sold. 

cross-examination. 

By  the  Chairman  [Mr.  Broderick  in  the  chair] — You  were  asked  a 
question  here,  which  is,  in  substance,  what  disposition  was  made  of 
the  wood  in  Engine-house  Valley? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  believe  you  answered  that  it  was  used  in  running  the  engine? 

A. — I  was  but  a  very  short  while  there,  but  a  few  months. 

Q. — You  said  it  was  used  in  running  the  engine.  Could  any  other 
disposition  have  been  made  of  any  part  of  that  wood  without  your 
knowledge? 

A. — Well,  yes,  sir;  some  other  disposition  could  have  been  made 
of  it  without  my  knowledge.  You  see  the  park  is  a  large  piece  of 
property,  and  the  wood  was  not  gathered  in  one  place,  and  some 
might  be  taken  away  without  my  knowledge. 
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Q. — I  understand  your  intention  was  to  say  that  it  was  used  for 
running  the  engine? 

A. — The  wood  was  brought  into  that  valley  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning the  engine. 

Q. — Another  use  could  have  been  made  of  the  wood  without  your 
knowledge  ? 

A. — Hardly;  not  of  any  considerable  portion  that  was  brought  to 
the  valley. 

Q.— Still  it  is  possible? 
A. — It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Carson — Could  a  person  engaged  in  superintending  the  mac- 
adamizing the  eastern  end  of  the  avenue,  that  is,  the  main  entrance, 
keep  watch  there  and  see  clearly  all  the  wood  piled  up  in  Engine- 
house  Valley  ? 

A. — Well,  that  would  be  physically  impossible,  sir,  if  you  i^ut  the 
question  in  that  light :  because  the  distance  is  over  a  mile,  and  there 
was  hills  intervening. 

Q. — Are  you  related  to  Mr.  Hall  in  any  way  ? 

A. — None,  whatever,  sir;  neither  related  nor  connected. 

Q. — What  did  yoti  receive  when  you  were  first  employed  ? 

A. — One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  when  I  was 
first  employed. 

Q. — In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  then? 

A. — As  general  foreman  over  three  hundred  men,  employed  on 
ninety  odd  acres. 

Q. — You  were  promoted  then  to  park-keeper  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  I  was  discharged  when  the  force  was  reduced. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  remain  out  of  the  employment  of  the  park  ? 

A. — I  remained  out  of  the  employment  of  the  park  from  the  first 
of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  the  latter  part  of 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three — over  a  year. 

Q. — Then  yoti  became  park-keeper? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  I  was  given  some  surveying  there.  I  used  a  level  on 
the  road. 

Q. — Are  you  a  surveyor  ? 

A. — I  have  surveyed  sometimes  ? 

Q. — That  is  not  your  profession  ? 

A. — I  have  not  made  that  my  profession  for  some  time.    I  do  not 
consider  myself  an  expert  in  that  line ;  I  do  not  profess  to  be. 
Q. — What  surveying  did  you  do  ? 
A. — I  used  the  level. 

Q. — On  what  particular  portion  of  the  park  did  you  use  the  level? 

A. — I  used  the  level  from  near  Sixth  Avenue,  going  out ;  well, 
nearly  to  the  beach,  a  distance  of  over  two  miles,  I  su^Dpose. 

Q. — Were  you  then  employed  at  a  specified  monthly  salary,  or  by 
the  job? 

A. — I  was  then  employed  at  a  specified  monthly  salary. 
Q. — How  much  ? 

A. — I  think  ninety  dollars  a  month. 
Q. — Had  you  any  assistants? 

A. — Well,  when  I  was  employed  getting  the  levels,  I  had  one 
assistant — a  rodsman — and  afterwards,  in  cross-sectioning,  I  had  a 
rodsman  and  two  men  with  the  chain. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work? 

A. — I  think  several  weeks. 
f 
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Q. — Can  you  specify  the  time  exactly  when  this  occurred — what 
month  or  year? 

A. — Well,  I  think  I  was  employed  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  I  think  I  worked  some  days 
in  October,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  employed  on  the  park. 

Q. — I  speak  of  your  surveying  solely. 

A. — I  commenced  this  survey  about  the  latter  part  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  was  engaged  in  that,  either 
surveying  or  making  up  the  notes,  for  several  weeks.  It  has  been 
some  time  since,  and  my  memory  may  not  be  perfect. 

Q. — About  how  many  weeks? 

A. — Well,  it  may  be  three  and  may  be  four  weeks.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect.   It  may  even  be  less  than  that. 

Q. — During  that  period,  can  you  state  how  Mr.  Hall  was  employed. 

A. — Well,  I  saw  Mr.  Hall  every  day  on  the  park.  My  duties  out 
there  were  a  considerable  distance  out  on  the  sand,  and  out  of 
sight  of  nearlj^  everybody,  and  how  he  was  employing  himself  I 
could  not  say,  but  I  saw  him  out  there  every  day,  or  nearly  every 
day,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q. — When  this  survey  was  over,  what  position  did  you  occupy  in 
the  park  ? 

A. — He  placed  me  in  charge  of  some  men,  as  a  foreman,  working- 
on  this  road.  As  soon  as  the  grade  had  been  established,  or  rather  as 
soon  as  the  route  had  been  determined  on,  and  the  grade  established, 
the  work  commenced. 

Q. — Right  here,  who  determined  that  route  ? 

A. — I  don't  know ;  the  leveler  did  not  determine  it. 

Q. — Did  you  establish  the  grade? 

A. — I  did  not ;  I  gave  the  levels.  ^ 

Q. — How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  position  of  foreman? 
A. — I  continued  in  the  position  of  foreman  until  February,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-four. 
Q. — At  what  wages  ? 
A. — Ninety  dollars  a  month. 
Q.— And  then? 

A. — I  was  appointed — well,  they  gave  me  the  name  of  accountant, 
but  the  duties  were  just  the  same  as  those  I  have  now  as  park- 
keeper. 

Q. — When  did  you  change  the  name  of  your  position,  from 
accountant  to  park-keeper  ? 

A. — That  was  on  the  first  of  June.  Well,  the  duties  have  been 
changed  a  little,  but  my  pay  was  not  changed. 

Q. — What  was  your  salary  then? 

A. — From  February  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  and  it  has  remained  at  that 
since. 

Q. — In  the  capacity  of  accountant  as  well  as  park-keeper? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Had  there  been  any  park-keeper  before? 
A. — There  had  been. 

Q. — Had  he  acted  as  accountant  at  any  time? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  sui)posc  so. 

Q. — Did  the  park,  at  the  time  you  were  appointed  accountant,  have 
a  park-keeper  when  you  were  appointed  as  accountant? 
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A. — AVell.  the  work  had  been  increased  :  the  one  who  held  the  pos- 
:ion,  nominally,  as  park-keeper,  I  believe,  became  assistant  engi- 
er. 

Q. — What  is  his  name  ? 
A. — Louis  Enright. 

Q. — Your  salary,  to-day,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-liA'e  dollars? 
A. — One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.    I  have  a  furnished 
';>m  on  the  park.  I  suppose  that  might  be  considered  additional  to 
V  salary. 

Q. — And  there  is  no  accountant? 
A. — There  is  no  accountant. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  perform  all  the  duties  out  there  that  are 
laid  down  in  the  rules  by  the  Commissioners,  as  the  dtities  of  the 
park-keeper? 

A. — I  do,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q. — So  you  can  refer  to  the  rules  for  what  yoti  perform — you  say 
you  perform  all  those  dtities  ? 
A. — I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q. — There  is  no  one  else  specified  to  perform  the  duties  of  park- 
keeper,  except  yourself? 
A. — Xo,  sir. 

J.  T.  Fleming,  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  remember  any  leave  of  absence  being  granted 
to  Enright? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  there  any  records  on  that  point? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  a  resolution. 
Q. — Can  you  turn  to  it? 

[Witness  turns  to  minutes  of  Park  Commissioners,  and  reads 
under  date  of  November  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four :  Eesolved,  That  the  Assistant  Engineer,  Louis  Enright.  be 
allowed  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  without  pay,  to  attend  to  the  work 
of  reclamation  for  owners  of  private  property  south  of  Golden  Gate 


Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Enright  was  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  that  time  ? 
A. — He  was  not,  sir. 

[The  Chairman  here  shows  the  witness  the  pay-roll  for  that 
month.] 

The  Witness — The  resolution  was  dated  November  twentieth,  and 
he  may  have  been  employed  afterwards. 
Mr.  Hall — It  was  in  December. 

The  Witness — It  will  be  the  December  or  October  pay-roll  then. 
[Refers  to  another  pay-roll.]  The  pay-roll  may  be  made  out  with  a 
full  amofuat  attached,  but  if  you  get  the  voucher  you  will  find  a  half 
a  month  deducted. 

Mr.  Carson — Take  the  pay-rolls  for  the  months  of  October,  and  No- 
vember, and  December,  and  read  to  the  committee  there  from  the 
account  of  Louis  Enright,  the  Assistant  Engineer. 

A. — In  the  month  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
I  see  for  that  month,  for  Assistant  Engineer,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  for  the  month  of  November,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ;  for  the  month  of  December,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.    I  can  state  positively  though,  to  my  own  recollection, 
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that  his  pay  was  deducted,  and  I  made  the  calculation  myself,  and 
have  a  record  of  it  somewhere  among  the  vouchers. 

3Ir.  Carson — We  prefer  for  the  present,  however,  to  go  by  the  record. 

Mr.  Carson — I  move  that  this  committee  now  adjourn  to  meet  in 
Sacramento,  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  and  in  making  that  motion 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  committee  has  already  given  this  examination 
five  days;  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  committee  when  I  say  that 
we  will  be  glad  to  receive,  not  only  from  the  parties  but  from  other 
citizens  generally,  or  from  any  officer  or  employe  of  the  park,  any 
suggestions,  information,  or  papers,  furnishing  information  that  will 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  we  have  been  investigating.  I  will 
state  that  this  committee  has  labored  under  a  great  many  dis- 
advantages in  this  matter,  and  that  b}^  force  of  circumstances  we  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  sort  of  haphazard  investigation,  and  that 
while  the  books  and  accounts  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  kept, 
still  we  have  not  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  give  the  docu- 
mentary portion  of  the  matter  that  investigation  which  we  would  de- 
sire ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  intention  of  this  committee,  either  to  return  to  San  Francisco  and 
resume  the  investigation  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  done, 
or  to  continue  it  in  Sacramento.  We  will  then,  or  at  any  time  in 
Sacramento  that  the  officers  of  the  park  may  suggest,  take  up  this 
matter,  and  receive  any  further  information  or  light  that  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  those  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
committee  in  that  regard. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Carson  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  committee, 
accordingly,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacramento  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. 
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IX  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  IXVESTIGATIOX  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GOLDEN 

GATE  PARK. 


AT  THE  PARK  LODGE. 

Sax  Fraxclsco,  March  6th,  1876. 

Present:  Messrs.  Carson,  Raisch,  Barber,  and  Broclerick,  of  the 
committee. 

Hon.  James  Carson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hall  presents  a  communication  addressed  to  the  committee, 
which  is  read,  and  there  being  no  objection  it  is  placed  on  file. 

James  Logue,  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — Assistant  gardener. 

Q. — Are  you  employed  on  the  park  at  present  ? 

A.— Yes,'^sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  ? 

A. — I  think  it  is  five  years  the  eighteenth  of  June  coming. 
Q. — Always  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  gardener  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  employed  there  during  the  winter  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four-five  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  assist  in  planting  out  a  large  lot  of  gum  trees  on  the 
drifting  sands  out  here  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  those  trees  lately? 

A. — Well,  the  trees  were  planted  there  a  year  ago  last  fall.  I  haA^e 
been  all  over  them  and  examined  them,  I  guess  about  a  month  ago, 
or  thereabout. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  these  trees  that  were  planted  out  are  still 
living  and  growing? 

A. — Well,  the  acacias,  gums,  and  pines  is  doing  the  best. 

Q. — I  will  inquire  about  the  gums  particularly  ;  what  proportion 
of  the  gums  are  still  living  and  growing? 

A. — Well,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  clumps,  or  five,  pretty 
near  the  beach,  the}^  look  pretty  bad,  but  just  inside  of  that  they  look 
first  rate.    It  seems  the  sand  drifted  off  and  left  them  exposed. 
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Mr.  Carson — What  is  that  of  the  whole  number  ? 

Mr.  Hall — About  how  many  were  planted  out  ? 

A. — I  guess  there  was  a  little  over  fourteen  thousand — fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred,  or  thereabouts. 

Q. — How  man}^  of  that  whole  number  do  you  suppose  are  dead — 
from  your  examination  ? 

A. — I  could  not  say  about  how  many.  They  all  look  first  rate  and 
alive  except  them  few  clumps  that  is  out  there. 

Q. — How  many  are  in  those  few  clumps  ? 

A. — I  guess  there  might  be  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  in  each 
clump.    I  don't  think  there  is  over  that. 

Q.— At  the  most,  then,  there  would  be  four  hundred  ? 

J/r.  Carson — Well,  let  him  estimate,  please ;  don't  lead  the  witness. 

A. — In  them  four  clumps  there  is  not  that  many  dead — in  those 
four  clumps,  not  four  hundred,  and  there  might  be  one  out  of  - every 
twenty.  I  guess  about  every  twenty  inside  of  that  is  dead,  I  think, 
as  near  as  I  can  go. 

3Ir.  Hall — Then  there  are  nineteen,  with  the  exception  of  these  four 
clumps,  out  of  every  twenty,  that  are  alive  ? 

A. — That  is  near  as  I  could  go  to  it. 

Q. — Growing  well  ? 

A. — They  all  have  been  well. 

Q. — Can  you  take  these  gentlemen  and  show  them  these  trees  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  every  clump  that  is  now  there  I  can  show  them. 
Q.— How  large  were  those  gums  when  planted  out  ? 
A. — Some  from  about  five  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  then  they  were 
cut  back  after  being  planted  out ;  the  gums  was. 
Q. — How  large  are  they  now  ? 

A. — Some  from  about  a  foot  to  four  feet — three  and  a  half  feet. 
Q. — Were  these  trees  irrigated  during  the  last  year — watered  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  recently,  during  this  winter,  set  out  a  large  lot  of  gum 
trees  on  the  sand? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  they  will  grow  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  they  will,  on  account  of  the  others  growing. 
I  think  these  will  grow  too. 
Mr.  Carson — Whereabouts  were  these  ? 
Mr.  Hall— Out  on  the  sand  ? 
The  Witness — About  the  same  place. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  those  trees  you  have  set  out  this  winter, 
since  they  were  set  out  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  didn't ;  only  a  few  ;  I  didn't  review  them  oyer  any 
time  I  went  there.  They  were  looking  pretty  well,  excepting  the 
frost  had  nipped  them — the  tops  of  them. 

Mr.  Hall — That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  this  witness ;  merely  to  show 
the  condition  of  those  trees  that  were  testified  about. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

Mr.  Carson — When  did  you  make  this  examination  ? 
A. — I  made  it  about  a  month  ago,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  go.  I 
don't  know  exactly. 
Q. — At  whose  request? 
A. — At  Mr.  Hall's,  the  Superintendent. 
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Q. — How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  that  examination  ? 
A. — A  little  over  a  day. 

Captain  Pritchard,  recalled  for  Mr.  Hall. 

3Ir.  Hall — You  testified  before  this  committee  some  time  since — or 
did  you  testify  before  this  committee  some  time  since — that  at  one 
time,  while  you  were  employed  as  foreman  here,  you  did  some  sur- 
veying out  on  the  sand  ? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  surveying  on  the  park  or  not  ? 

A. — It  was  on  the  park. 

Q. — "Was  it  for  park  purposes  ? 

A. — For  park  purposes  exclusively. 

Q. — AVhat  was  the  nature  of  the  surveying? 

A. — First  to  obtain  the  levels  between  here  and  the  beach.  I  then 
followed  up  the  locations  of  the  lines.  The  line  was  located,  and 
then  I  obtained — or  rather  the  preliminary  line  was  run — and  I 
obtained  the  levels  of  that,  and  then  also  I  established  the  grade  of  a 
portion  of  the  line,  or  rather  put  down  the  grade,  and  marked  the 
grade  on  the  stakes  after  they  had  been  established  on  a  portion  of 
the  line. 

Q. — For  what  purpose  was  this  survey  made  ? 
A. — That  survey  Avas  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  drive  to 
the  beach. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  do  any  surveying  or  any  other  work  off  the  park, 
by  my  orders,  outside  of  the  park,  while  you  were  employed  by  the 
park  ? 

A. — I  run  a  line  of  levels  from  here  up  towards  the  valley. 

Q. — From  here  up  to  this  valley  ?  [Showing.] 

A. — From  this  valley  [showing] ;  yes. 

Q. — For  what  purpose  was  that  line  leveled  ?  ^ 

A. — It  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  height  of  some  ground 
up  here  in  the  hills  above  the  track,  I  believe. 

Q. — What  was  the  height  of  that  ground  required  for  ? 

A. — To  show  whether  w^ater  could  be  collected  there,  I  believe,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  park. 

Q. — Collected  in  a  reservoir  ? 

A. — In  a  reservoir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  do  any  other  work  off  the  park? 
A. — Never,  sir. 

Q. — You  never  did  anything  for  me,  for  my  private  benefit,  while 
employed  upon  the  park? 

A. — For  you  or  any  one  else,  personally,  whilst  I  have  been  employed 
on  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Broderick — AVhere  this  road  runs  off  from  the  city? 

A. — I  did  not  follow  the  road ;  I  just  took  the  nearest  line  in  order 
to  go — I  wished  to  get  the  height  of  a  certain  point  above  the  park, 
that  was  all. 

Mr.  Hall — The  Commissioners  thought  of  purchasing  a  piece  of 
land  up  there  for  a  water  reservoir,  and  this  level  was  run  up  there 
to  find  out  how  high  it  w^as,  to  see  whether  it  w^ould  do. 

Louis  Enright,  recalled  for  Mr.  Hall,  examined. 

Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession  or  present  business  ? 

Answer — My  present  business  is  a  contractor. 
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Q. — Were  you  employed  on  the  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 

A. — I  was,  sir. 

Q. — In  what  capacity  ? 

A. — Employed  as  foreman — general  foreman. 

3Ir.  Carson — I  think  we  have  all  that  alreadj^ — there  is  no  necessity 
of  going  over  all  that. 

Mr.  Broderick — It  might  be  well  to  inquire  if  he  is  employed  on  the 
park  now  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Are  you  employed  on  the  park  now  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — When  were  you  discharged  from  the  park? 

A. — On  the  first  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Q. — During  your  employment  on  the  park  did  you  become  familiar 
with  the  granite  monuments,  corner-stones,  and  stakes  used  for  mark- 
ing positions  on  the  surveys  ? 

A. — Decidedly  so  ? 

Q. — Were  you  engaged  in  surveying  from  those  points? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  of  these  granite  corner-stones,  called  monuments^ 
were  there  in  place  when  you  first  became  familiar  with  them  ? 
A. — In  place?    Twenty-three  granite  monuments. 
Q. — How  large  were  those  monuments  ? 

A. — Those  monuments  were  about  four  feet  long  and  six  inches 
square — might  have  been  four  and  one-half  feet  or  five  feet. 
Q. — What  were  they  worth  ? 

A. — I  think  they  were  worth  about  three  dollars  apiece — that  is, 
the  stone  itself,  without  setting  it. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  become  familiar  with  these  monuments  T 

A. — I  became  familiar  with  these  monuments — with  some  of  them 
— the  first  day  I  was  engaged  in  the  park. 

Q. — When  were  you  perfectly  familiar  with  them  ? 

A . — I  knew  all  about  where  they  were,  and  how  many  there  were, 
four  months  after  I  was  engaged. 

Q. — In  what  year  was  that  ? 

A. — That  was  probably  about  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two. 

Q. — During  your  capacity  here  as  general  foreman  were  you  cogni- 
zant of  wood  being  cut — did  you  know  of  wood  being  cut  here  on  the 
park. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What. time  was  that  wood-cutting  going  on  ? 

A. — There  was  wood  cut  when  I  first  came  out  here,  in  the  winter 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Q. — Then  there  was  wood  cut  up  to  the  end  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  ? 

A. — Wood-cutting  was  going  on  when  the  first  road-making  was 
going  on,  when  we  cut  more  wood  than  any  subsequent  time;  after 
that,  until  I  left,  there  was  wood  cut — probably  a  quarter  of  a  cord 
here  and  probably  a  quarter  of  a  cord  and  along  wherever  

Q. — How  did  that  wood  happen  to  be  cut  ? 

A. — By  extracting  the  roots,  the  trees  that  were  no  account  we 
tumbled  down  and  chopped  up. 

Q.— About  how  much  wood  was  chopped  during  the  time  wood- 
chopping  was  going  on? 

A.— AVe  would,  when  roads  were  being  built;  first  I  kept  a  memo 
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randum  of  that ;  I  think  I  have  got  it  at  home  yet ;  I  don't  think  there 
was  more — up  to  the  end  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two — there 
was  more  than  sixty-five  to  sevent}^  cords  altogether  chopped ;  of 
these,  there  were  chopped  about,  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
-eventy-two,  and  December  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  there 
were  chopped  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cords,  and  about  from  fifty  to 
tifty-five  cords  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two;  alto- 
gether from  sixty-five  to  seventy  cords. 

Q. — Were  you  in  charge  of  the  pumping  engine  during  the  sum- 
mer of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  ran  that  engine  myself  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time*. 

Q. — About  how  much  wood  was  chopped  there — how  much  wood 
was  used  in  that  engine  during  the  summer  ? 

A. — I  think  there  was  about — the  engine  was  run  for  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  days — there  was  used  about  forty-seven  and  a  half  cords 
<  »f  wood.  There  was  some  wood  used  prior  to  that,  at  the  time  we 
were  sinking  that  large  well — a  temporary  larger  engine  that  was  run 
night  and  day  for  about  eighteen  days — there  was  about  from  eigh- 
teen to  nineteen  cords  used — eight  or  ten  cords. 

Q. — Then  altogether  there  was  

A. — From  fifty-five  to  fifty-seven  and  a  half  cords  of  wood  used  on 
that  engine. 

Mr.  Broderick — Does  that  include  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
days  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  because  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  days — I  recol- 


water  out  of  the  well  while  the  well  was  being  dug. 
Q. — That  would  make  about  ten  cords  more  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  about  eight  or  ten  cords  more.  That  engine  ran 
night  and  day. 

Q. — Was  any  of  that  wood  ever  sent  away  from  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes.  I  sent  once  by  a  man  that  worked  on  the  park,  who  had  two 
horses  and  carts ;  I  sent  once  one  evening  when  he  was  going  home ; 
I  sent  one  of  these  common  cart-loads  of  wood  to  my  house,  and  told 
him  to  take  one  to  yours. 

Q. — What  instructions  were  given  the  next  day  about  that  ? 

A. — Well,  you  came  out  the  next  day  and  seemed  very  much 
incensed  about  it,  and  gave  me  instructions,  and  I  think  it  was  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Henderson — Mr.  William  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Quigley,  that  such  things  should  never  happen  again. 

Q. — bid  it  ever  happen  again,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — AVas  there  any  other  wood  sent  to  any  person's  (to  your  knowl- 
edge) house  connected  with  the  park  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  wood  being  sold  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  sold  some  of  that  wood. 

Q. — Was  it  understood  at  the  time  that  that  wood  was  for  sale  ? 

A. — Well,  I  understood  the  wood  was  for  sale,  and  I  sold,  as 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect — I  sold  about  four  cords  of  wood,  I 
think,  to  a  man  named  John  Doyle.  I  think  I  sold  cords  of  wood  to 
a  man  named  Kelly,  who  used  to  be  a  contractor  here,  and  I  received, 
I  think,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  cord — I  think  it  is  the  price. 
I  think  the  wood  was  ofi'ered  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Connelly  was 
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Park  Commissioner  ;  he  came  out  next  day — the  first  man  I  saw,  and 
I  tendered  him  the  mone3%  and  he  told  me  that  they  didn't  want  to 
peddle  the  wood  out  in  such  small  quantities ;  they  wanted  either  to 
sell  the  wood  altogether,  or  not  at  all.  I  tendered  him  the  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  little  memorandum  of  incidental  expenses, 
which  I  defrayed  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
didn't  like  to  keep  that  money,  and  for  me  to  take  that  money  and 
defray  those  little  expenses,  and  afterwards  render  him  a  statement  of 
what  I  had  expended.  So  I  did,  and  he  gave  me  instructions  not  to 
sell  any  more  wood  if  I  could  not  sell  the  whole. 

Q. — Well,  was  there  any  more  wood  ever  sold  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  me  any  money  for  any  wood  that  was  sold  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  even  think  Mr.  S.  F.  Butterworth  was  along  with 
Connelly. 

Q. — Did  any  other  wood  than  these  two  loads  that  you  sent  to  your 
house  and  to  mine,  and  these  six  or  eight  cords  which  you  sold  and 
accounted  for  the  monej^  to  Colonel  Connelly,  ever  leave  the  park,  to 
your  knowledge  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

ifr.  Broderick — Six  cords  is  all  you  testify  to  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  all  I  did  sell.  I  guess  I  can 
hunt  up  the  memorandum. 

3fr.  Hall — How  was  that  wood  used  here  on  the  park  ? 

A. — That  wood  was  used  in  the  engine-house,  as  I  stated  before,  and 
afterwards  it  was  used  for  the  gate-keeper's  houses — for  the  lodge 
here — and  some  of  it  was  used  in  laying  that  pipe  and  building  the 
fires  to  melt  that  lead. 

Mr.  Carson — How  many  cords  were  used  in  that  last  business  that 
you  speak  of— melting  the  lead  for  the  pipes  ? 

A. — I  don't  believe  there  was  much  used;  probably  a  half  cord  to 
a  cord. 

Mr.  Broderick — What  is  the  length  of  the  pipe  ? 

A. — The  length  of  the  pipe — well,  we  had  all  lengths — elbows. 

Q. — How  much  pipe  was  jointed  with  lead  joints? 

A. — I  couldn't  tell  how  much  exactly ;  I  have  got  that  in  my  report 
I  submitted  to  the  Engineer  in  Chief  at  the  time. 

Q. — How  large  are  the  pipes  ? 

A. — The  pipe  was  four  inches  and  a  half. 

Q. — Wouldn't  a  charcoal  furnace  have  done  to  melt  that  ? 

A. — I  think  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  have  a  char- 
coal furnace  here  to  melt  that  lead,  when  we  had  wood  here  on  the 
park  that  did  not  cost  anything. 

Q. — About  half  a  cord  of  wood  you  sav  was  used  ? 

A.— That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hall — Are  you  familiar  with  the  drains  here  on  the  park  ? 

A. — I  should  think  I  was,  of  course ;  I  staked  every  one. 

Mr.  Broderick— 1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  making  the  fires,  to 
melt  that  lead,  the  fire  was  all  kindled  in  one  place,  or  did  you  shift 
the  fires? 

A. — Oh,  we  shifted  the  fire,  it  was  a  moveable  furnace. 

Mr.  Hall  [Showing  a  map]— Were  you  familiar  with  a  drain  laid 
in  the  valley,  near  the  center  of  the  park,  from  the  central  lake,  on 
a  line  with  the  crossing  of  Third  Avenue,  northeasterly  into  the 
engine-house  valley  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  that  drain  put  in  there  for? 

A. — That  drain  was  put  in  there  to  drain  that  water  accumulating 
in  the  engine-house  vallev,  and,  also,  the  surface  water  over  these 
roads,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  lake. 

Q. — Has  it  answered  that  purpose  ? 

A. — Decidedly. 

Q. — Is  it  answering  that  purpose  now  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  there  various  man-holes  and  sill-basins  connected  with 
that  drain  now  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  has  been  connected  since  I  left,  but  while 
I  was  there,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left,  there  was  two  sill-basins,  and 
about  five  man-holes,  and  branch  drains  connected  with  that  drain. 

Q. — About  what  area  of  ground  does  that  drain  drain  now  ? 

A. — That  drain  drains  a  surface  of  probably  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand scjuare  feet. 

Q. — IVhat  would  be  the  result  if  that  drain  was  not  there  ? 

A. — The  whole  engine-house  valley,  certainly  would  be  continually 
under  water,  as  it  has  been  before  that  drain  was  put  in,  and  as  it  has 
been  at  the  early  commencement  of  the  work ;  you  can  recollect 
there  was  a  lake  here  [showing]  ;  all  the  roads  and  surface  drain  of 
water  has  got  to  be  carried  off  naturally  some  way. 

Q. — Would  it  have  been  cheaper  to  put  in  that  drain  and  drain 
the  valley,  or  to  have  filled  it  ? 

A. — I  don't  see  how  you  could  fill  it  up  sufiiciently  to  drain  it. 

Q. — That  drain  was  necessarj'  then,  was  it  ? 

A. — In  my  opinion  it  was,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  the 
opinion  of  any  person  that  knows  anything  about  it,  too. 

Q. — It  forms,  at  present  the  permanent  drain  of  that  valley  ? 

A. — Yes;  the  best  drainage  that  could  be,  too :  in  fact  the  only 
direct  drainage  that  could  be  made. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  a  proposition  to  Frederick  Mau  to  lower  a 
city  monument? 

A. — Xo  ;  I  think  if  Mr.  Mau  had  been  a  competent  engineer — I 
don't  see  what  he  meant  by  lowering  

Mr.  Carson — Xever  mind,  answer  the  question  direct. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  ever  make  a  proposition  to  lower  city  monu- 
ments ? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  engaged  superintending  a  job  of  planting  and  cul- 
tivating a  certain  tract  of  land  south  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  for  me 
individually  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seA'enty-four-five  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  absent  from  the  park  on  that  work  ? 

A. — I  was  absent  in  all  nine  days — nine  days  and  half  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Park  Commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  that  work  ? 

Q. — Did  you  perform  any  duty  for  the  Park  Commissioners  while 
you  were  absent? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  vou  do  ? 
2a 
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A. — I  performed  the  duties  of  keeping  my  journal,  making  out 
reports.  I  know,  sometimes,  I  had  to  stay  up  here  and  at  my  house 
until  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  pay  from  the  Park  Commissioners 
for  the  time  you  spent  on  this  outside  work  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  any  pay  for  the  services  you  rendered  the 
Park  Commissioners  during  that  time  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  paid  by  me  for  that  duty  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  account  of  the  time  of  those  men  who  were 
engaged  on  the  work  outside  of  the  park  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  made  out  the  pay-rolls  ? 

A. — Made  out  the  pay-rolls  myself. 

Q. — Are  those  the  pay-rolls  ?  [Showing.] 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— That  one?  [Showing.] _ 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  those  are  the  identical  pay-rolls  I  made  out. 

Q. — At  any  time,  was  any  man  employed  upon  the  work  outside  of 
the  park,  credited  with  the  work  on  the  park  pay-rolls  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  as  they  were  credited  on  the  park  pay- 
rolls, but  they  were  not  credited  on  my  books,  which  went  into  the 
park-keeper,  to  make  out  the  pay-rolls  from  it. 

Q. — Well ;  is  all  the  time  spent  on  my  work,  outside  of  the  park, 
represented  on  these  pay-rolls  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  these  private  pay-rolls  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  present  when  these  men  were  paid  off? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  yoQ  see  me  pay  Patrick  Burns  the  sums  of  money  set 
opposite  his  name  on  these  rolls  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  two  seperate  occasions  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   Patrick  Burns,  I  gave — Patrick  Burns  signed  his 
name,  and  I  stood  by  while  he  signed  it. 
Q. — On  this  pay-roll  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Five  dollars  and  a  half  in  this  instance? 

A. — Five  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  in  this  here,  and  fourteen 
sixty-five. 

3fi\  Broderick — You  say  he  paid  him  five  dollars  and  twenty-two 
cents  ? 

A. — He  might  have  paid  him  five  twenty,  or  five  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Hall — My  impression  is  I  paid  him  five  dollars  and  a  half. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Patrick  Ward  receive  the  money  set  opposite  his 
name  on  these  two  rolls  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  he  held  the  pen  while  I  signed  his  name.  I 
think  I  clid  sign  his  name.  Yes,  he  made  a  cross  after  the  nine  dol- 
lars and  fifty-five  cents.  In  one  instance  he  made  a  cross  and  I 
signed  his  name. 

Q. — Nine  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  in  one  instance,  and  how  much 
in  the  other  ? 
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A. — Ten  thirty-three. 

Q. — You  signed  for  him  in  one  instance,  and  who  signed  in  the 
other  instance  ?    Do  you  know  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  could  not  telL 
Q. — You  only  signed  for  him  in  one  instance? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  saw  him  receive  the  money  ? 

A. — On  both  instances  I  was  in  the  room  when  he  was  paid  off. 
I  called  out  the  names  and  the  amount  of  money. 

Q. — You  knew  of  all  the  barley  that  was  taken  out  there  for  recla- 
mation purposes,  or  did  you  know  of  all  the  barley  taken  out  there 
for  reclamation  purposes  on  the  park  track  as  well  as  on  my  work  ? 

A. — Precisely. 

Q. — And  rendered  a  report  of  it  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  rendered  you  a  report  of  it,  stating  the  exact  weights 
and  number  of  sacks,  and  everything  that  was  used  and  was  returned. 

Q. — Was  any  barley  belonging  to  me  or  belonging  to  the  park  ever 
used  on  any  private  work  of  mine? 

A. — No,  sir ;  you  had  your  own  private  barley  hauled  by  Morton's 
teams,  and  I  kept  an  account  of  it.    I  think  it  was  Morton's  teams. 

Q. — Was  there  ever  any  barley  sent  away  from  the  park  out  there 
to  anv  place,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.— Park  barley? 

Q. — Park  barley. 

A . — Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 

Q. — Where  was  it  sent? 

A. — There  was  the  first  or  second  day,  when  we  had  no  watchman 
out  there,  and  no  tents,  and  was  sowing  that  barley  right  down  by 
the  beach.  There  came  one  load  out  in  the  evening  too  late  for  to 
sow  that  day,  and  I  gave  the  driver  instructions  to  drive  that  barley 
down  to  Seal  Rock  House,  where  the  horses  was  stabled  and  the  men 
were  boarding  at  the  time,  and  told  the  driver  to  leave  it  on  his 
wagon,  or  take  it  off,  if  it  should  be  rainy  weather,  and  pile  it  up  on 
the  porch,  and  bring  the  same  barley  back  with  him  again  the  next 
morning,  so  we  could  use  it  there  to  sow,  which  was  done. 

Q. — It  was  sent  down  there  then  because  there  was  no  means  of 
taking  care  of  it  on  the  park,  where  the  work  was  going  on? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  that  barley  come  back  tlie  next  day  ? 

A. — Precisel}^ ;  or  else  we  could  not  sowed  it. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  any  sacks  being  lost  out  there? 

A. — Oh,  yes ;  there  was  some  sacks  lost  out  there. 

Q. — About  how  many  were  lost? 

A. — I  don't  know.    Lost — I  know — one  hundred  and  fifty.    It  is 

impossible  to  go  over  such  a  large  area  of  ground  

Q. — Were  there  any  of  my  sacks  lost? 

A. — [  think  there  was  more  lost  in  proportion  than  the  park  sacks. 
Q. — Was  there  a  time  when  those  sacks  were  lost  out  there,  there 
was  a  watchman  employed  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  watchman  ? 
A. — Frank  Hardy. 

Q. — Was  he  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  barley  and  for  the 
sacks  that  were  there  under  his  care? 
A. — That  is  the  instructions  that  I  gave  him. 
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Q. — Did  he  ever  report  the  loss  or  stealing  of  any  sacks,  or  the  loss 
of  any  barley,  to  you  ? 
A —No,  sir. 

Q. — If  there  was  either  barley  or  sacks  lost  there,  ought  he  not  to 
have  reported  it,  if  you  knew  of  it? 

A. — Yes;  he  made  report  to  me  every  day — so  many  came  out,  so 
many  expended,  and  so  many  left;  but  he  never  reported  any  loss  to 
me  at  all. 

Q. — If  there  were  sacks  stolen  or  lost,  ou2;ht  he  not  to  have  known 
of  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Ought  he  not  to  have  reported  it  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q,. — If  there  were  any  sacks  or  barley  stolen,  was  he  not  to  blame 
for  the  loss  of  them  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  afterwards  recommend  the  discharge  of  that  watch- 
man ? 

A. — Yes,  and  I  sent  him  in  myself,  awav  from  that  work. 
Q.— Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

A. — Because  I  found  him  asleep  in  the  morning,  in  the  Seal  Rock 
House  and  half  drunk,  in  place  of  being  at  his  post  in  the  tent,  taking 
care  of  that  barley. 

Q. — Was  he  discharged? 

A. — He  was  discharged  ;  I  sent  him  in  at  the  time ;  and  I  put  him 
to  work,  because  he  begged  very  hard — he  would  not  do  it  again,  and 
we  put  him  to  work  in  a  gang  of  workmen  in  here,  and  I  never  men- 
tioned anything  to  you  until  some  time  afterwards.  I  think  that  was 
the  reason  you  discharged  him. 

Q. — He  was  discharged,  then,  some  short  time  afterwards  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Soon  after  you  told  me  of  the  circumstance'of  his  being  asleep, 
and  so  on  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — Then,  Mr.  Enright,  while  Mr.  Hardy  didn't  perform 
his  full  duty  in  making  proper  reports  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
was  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  condemnation,  you  evidently  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  and  didn't  report  him  for  his  dereliction  of  duty? 

A. — In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Carson,  I  beg  your  pardon,  he  always 
rendered  me  full  reports.  I  didn't  testify  he  didn't  render  me  full 
reports.  I  told  you  I  found  him  asleep,  awaj^  from  his  post  in  the 
morning.    That  was  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q. — You  have  said  that  Mr.  Hardy  didn't  report  the  loss  of  any 
barley  or  sacks,  and  that  that  was  wrong.  It  was  a  failure  of  duty 
on  his  part. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall — Excuse  me,  sir,  but  he  has  not  said  that  he  knew  there 
was  any  barley  or  sacks  lost,  or  that  Hardy  has  been  derelict. 

Mr.  Carson — Your  question  was:    Ought  not  Hard}^  to  say  so? 

Mr.  Hall — I  said  that  there  was  sacks  or  barley  lost  or  stolen  ;  ought 
not  he  to  have  reported  it?  Long  after  this  affair  we  heard  Mr. 
Hardy  say  these  were  lost,  for  the  first  time  ;  for  after  it  was  all  over 
we  found  that  sacks  were  lost,  and  after  Hardy  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Carson — You  occupied  this  position ;  but,  Mr.  Hall,  you  have 
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proven  by  your  witness  here  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sacks  lost  or  stolen  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  probably  more. 

The  Witness — Still  more. 

Mr.  Carson — You  have  proven  Mr.  Hardy  Avas  the  watchman  in 
charge  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — You  have  proven  it  was  his  duty  to  report  ? 
Mr.  Hall— Yes,  sir.  • 
3Ir.  Carson — You  have  proven  Mr.  Enright  did  receive  w^hat  he 
considered  full  reports  from  Mr.  Hardy? 
Mr.  Hall — What  he  thought  to  be  full  reports ;  yes,  at  that  tim^e. 
Mr.  Carson — But  they  were  not  full  ? 
The  Witness — No,  sir  ;  tliey  were  not. 

Mr.  Carson — Now,  Mr.  Hardy  failed  in  duty  in  that  regard? 
Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — Then  we  have  your  witness  Enright,  here,  discover 
him  asleep  and  drunk,  and  not  reporting  that  fact  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Hall — He  sent  him  awaj'  from  there. 

Mr.  Carson — That  is  not  the  question.  I  just  simplj^  want  this  on  the 
record  here.  Enright  charges  Hardy  with  a  failure  of  duty,  and  not 
making  a  proper  report  to  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  convicts 
himself  of  the  same  offense  in  not  reporting  Hardy  to  you. 

Mr.  Hall — He  did  report. 

Mr.  Carson — Yes,  many  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hall — How  long  after  you  sent  Hardy  in  from  out  there  did 
you  report  that  to  me  and  he  was  discharged  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  I  did  that  the  first  opportunity  that  I  saw  you  in 
here.  I  was  there  engaged  from  morning  till  night,  out  near  the 
beach,  and  I  had  not  seen  you,  I  think,  for  days,  just  about  that 
time  ;  afterwards  I  reported  it. 

Q. — Three  or  four  days  after  that  you  reported  it  to  me  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick—He  didn't  say  that.  He  says  he  thinks  he  told  you 
the  first  opportunity  he  had,  which  he  thinks  might  be  three  or  four 
days. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  ain't  sure  about  that? 

A. — I  would  not  like  to  swear. 

Q. — Now,  are  you  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  you  saw  five  dollars  and 
twenty-two  cents  paid  to  that  man  ? 
A. — I  am  sure  I  saw  it  paid. 
Q. — You  are  not  sure  of  this  exact  thing? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  sure. 

Q. — You  are  not  sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hall  three  or  four  days  after- 
Avards  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  three  or  four  da3^s  afterwards.    I  am  exactly  sure. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  you  can  bring  to  mind  to  make  us  under- 
stand you're  right — to  believe  you  are  correct  in  that ;  any  incident 
that  occurred  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  is  any  particular  incident. 

Q. — Your  record  in  the  park  shows  just  exactly  what  every  man 
does  on  the  park  work  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Hall — Excuse  me.  At  that  time  they  were  not  as  explicit  as 
they  since  have  been — they  have  been  made  much  more  explicit? 

3Ir.  Broderick — I  wish  they  were.    We  could  get  at  more  facts. 

Mr.  Hall — How  long  after  that  was  Hardy  discharged  ? 

A. — Hardy  was  discharged  right  the  next  day  or  next  Saturday. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  that  he  was  discharged  the  next  time  that  men 
were  being  sent  off  from  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — Were  3'ou  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Hall  every 
day  during  that  period  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  meet  Mr.  Hall  eyerj  day. 

3fr.  Hall — Mr.  Enright,  at  that  time,  was  Superintendent  of  this 
work  for  me  out  there,  sir ;  and  I  was  attending  to  his  work  in  here 
as  much  as  possible.  I  went  into  town  at  night,  before  he  came  back 
again  ? 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  there :  that  is,  I  said 
that  Mr.  Hardy  tendered  me  full  reports  every  morning  of  how  many 
sacks  were  used,  how  many  sacks  were  on  hand,  and  how  many  sacks 
were  sent  out.  I  could  not  have  known  whether  there  were  any  sacks 
were  loaned  or  not,  until  we  counted  the  sacks  altogether,  after  the 
whole  work  was  over.  When  we  counted  up,  there  Avas  so  many  sacks 
missing — empty  sacks,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  use  the  instruments  that  were  here — surveying 
instruments  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  used  them  for  about  four  years. 

Q. — What  were  the  principal  surveying  instruments  that  were 
here? 

A. — There  was  one  transit  theodolite,  and  the  level. 
Q. — Were  those  instruments  in  good  condition  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Used  here  on  the  park  repeatedly? 

A. — Continually  used  on  the  park  ever  since.    I  never  saw  another 
that  was  used  on  all  surveys  here — excepting  these  two. 
Q. — About  what  was  the  value  of  the  transit  theodolite? 
A. — From  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  three  hundred  dollars. 
Q,. — What  was  the  value  of  the  level  ? 

A. — One  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
Q. — Are  you  a  civil  engineer? 
A. — T  am,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  been  educated  as  such  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  practiced  your  profession  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  such,  are  you  familiar  with  the  value  of  instruments? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  know  when  they  are  in  good  condition  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Could  you  identify  these  instruments  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  this  the  instrument  ?  [Showing.] 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(2.— Tliat  is  the  level  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall— The  transit  is  in  town,  Mr.  Carson.  I  will  have  to  iden- 
tify that  when  I  get  there. 
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CEOSS-EXAMIXATION. 

J/r.  Carson — Have  yon  a  set  of  instruments  of  your  own  ? 

Answer — Yes,  sir :  I  have  got  a  level. 

Q. — Have  you  any  transit? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  had  this  level  ? 

A. — Probably  live  or  six  months. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Flemixg.  re-called  for  Mr.  Hall — examined. 
Mr.  Hall — You  have  been  continually  in  the  park  office  during 
your  employment  there  as  Secretary  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  known  of  draughtsmen  beino-  emploved  there  ? 
A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  knowii  of  those  drauohtsnien  doing  Avork  for  outside 
parties  other  than  the  Park  Commissioners,  in  that  office  ? 
A. — No,  sir  :  not  during  office  hours. 
Q. — Have  you  known  of  them  doing  it  at  all "? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  me  give  instructions  to  those  draughts- 
men about  extra  work  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  instructions  have  you  heard  me  give  those  draughtsmen  ? 

A. — I  heard  Mr.  Hall  state  to  the  draughtsmen  employed  in  the 
office,  if  they  did  any  extra  work  it  was  to  be  done  outside  of  office 
hours,  and  must  be  paid  for  outside  of  office  hours. 

Q. — I  understood  you  have  heard  me  state  that  is  the  rule  of  the 
office  to  draughtsmen  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir :  I  have  heard  you  state  it  several  times. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

Mr.  BrodericJ: — You  say  you  never  saw  any  work  done  during 
office  hours  by  these  parties  ? 

Answer — Xo,  sir:  outside  work. 

Q. — What  do  you  call  office  hours? 

A. — From  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to  four. 

Q. — If  there  was  any  work  of  that  kind  done,  it  was  outside  of 
those  hours  ? 

A. — Outside  of  those  hours. 

Q. — Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

A. — Positive  of  it. 

Q. — This  testimony  is  intended  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  the 
man  who  said  he  did  the  work. 
Mi .  Hall — Xo,  sir  ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  BrodericJ: — It  will  have  that  effect.  AVe  want  to  be  sure.  Mr. 
Fleming  knows  exactly  what  he  is  talking  about.  You  never  saw 
any  work  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall — Were  you  employed  as  vSecretary  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners when  Frederick  Mau  was  working  in  their  office  as  draughts- 
inan  ? 

A. — Xo,sir. 

Mr.  BrodericJ: — Are  you  supposed  to  be  in  that  office,  during  all  the 
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time  since  3^011  have  been  employed  there,  between  those  hours  you 
mentioned  ? 

A. — I  am  supposed  to  be  there  between  nine  and  twelve,  and  one 
and  four. 

Mr.  Carson — You  were  not  there  on  Saturday  ? 
A. — No,  sir.    I  have  been  sick  a  bed  for  a  week. 
Q. — I  know  I  called  at  the  office  twice  on  Saturday,  and  found  it 
locked  on  both  occasions  ? 
A. — I  have  been  in  bed,  as  Mr.  Hall  knows. 

Mr.  Hall — That  is  all  the  testimony  I  have  ready  here  now^,  unless 
it  is  to  meet  some  other  testimony  which  may  be  presented.  If  there 
are  any  members  of  the  force  here,  which  you  want  on  the  stand, 
they  had  better  be  examined  right  away.  I  propose  to  present  only 
such  evidence  as  met  the  points  at  issue.  I  could  bring  a  great  mass 
of  evidence  as  to  the  good  management  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Broderick — That  is  your  place  to  do.  We  don't  want  to  go  back 
to  the  House,  and  have  you  say  we  didn't  give  you  a  chance. 

Mr.  Hall — Would  you  admit  testimony  as  to  the  good  conduct  of 
the  park  here  ? — and  as  to  whether  the  men  got  all  their  wages,  and 
all  that? 

Mr.  Carson — I  give  you  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  will 
of  the  committee.  You  can  take  everj'  opportunity  to  bring  testi- 
mony forward  to  prove  the  good  administration. 

Mr.  Hall — Unfortunately,  the  witnesses  are  not  here.  I  have  only 
asked  to  examine  such  witnesses  as  are  personally  cognizant  of  the 
points  brought  out.  As  to  bringing  in  general  testimony  with 
regard  to  the  good  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  park,  I  didn't  think  you 
would  take  the  time  to  listen  to  it.  It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  although  I  would  like  to  introduce  it;  but  these  other  things 
are  more  important,  and  the  witnesses  I  have  mentioned  in  that 
communication  are  those  who  know  of  these  points,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  even  more  there  now  than  you  will  be  able  to  get  through 
with. 

Mr.  Carson — Have  you  any  further  witnesses  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  desire  to  examine  any  men  employed  on  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Hall — If  you  will  admit  testimony  as  to  general  good  conduct 
of  affairs ;  if  you  want  to  hear  such  testimony  as  that,  I  can  bring  in 
all  the  men  here. 

Mr.  Carson — I  don't  think  that  would  be  admissible  under  the 
charges.  I  have  no  objection,  although  I  don't  think  that  much 
information  could  be  gained  from  the  lower  grade  of  laborers  as  to 
the  management  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Hall — If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  bring  in  any  testimony  of  the 
men  on  the  park  I  will  send  for  them  and  bring  them  in  before  the 
testimony  closes  in  town. 

Mr.  Carson — Yery  well. 

John  Fitzgerald  called  for  the  committee,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  name  ? 

Answer — John  Fitzgerald. 

Q. — Are  you  employed  by  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  how  long  a  time  passed  ? 
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A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  I  think  a  little  over 
four  years. 

Q. — In  what  capacity  ? 

A. — Well,  helping  the  gardener. 

Q. — Gardener  help  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  any  trees  having  been  cut  down  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir  ;  I  was  not  wuth  the  men.  I  generally  used  to  take  care 
of  the  grass  here  and  wasn't  along  with  the  men.  I  was  all  alone 
most  all  the  time  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  having  been  cut  down  and  hauled 
out  to  the  sand-beach  ? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  saw  some  going  by,  but  I  don't 
know  what  was  the  case  or  where  they  got  them  from. 

Q. — You  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that  business  ? 

A. — Nothing.  I  didn't  work  with  that  gang  at  all.  I  generally 
took  care  of  the  grass  all  around  here. 

Mr.  Hall — Mr.  Fitzgerald's  duty,  exclusively,  is  taking  care  of  the 
grass. 

3L\  Carson — Do  you  know  anything  of  planting  of  trees  out  at  the 
beach  ? 
A. — No,  sir  ;  nothing  at  all. 

Q. — You  know  nothing  excepting  about  the  grass. 

A. — That  is  all.  I  never  was  out  there  to  plant  a  tree  or  nothing. 
I  never  was  outside  as  far  as  that  knoll  in  my  life  yet.  I  don't  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Q. — Did  you  plant  any  barley  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  know  nothing  of  that  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Of  the  barley  question  ? 

A. — No,  sir.    There  is  one  thing  I  know,  if  you  have  no  objection 

to  it.    I  \vas  accused  here  of  being          Some  people  said  that  I  must 

have  some  friends,  or  I  must  give  some  bribes  here,  for  something 
kept  me  here  at  work  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Carson — The  committee  knows  nothing  about  that,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  satisfy  the  committee  and  everybody 
around. 

Mr.  Carson — One  moment.  I  will  take  the  sense  of  the  committee 
as  to  whether  that  comes  properly  within  their  purview  or  not.  [The 
committee  say  it  does  not.]  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  before  us, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  if  there  should  be,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  make  such  an  explanation  as  you  see  proper. 

Alexander  Andrews,  called  for  the  committee,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

Mr.  Carson — You  have  been  employed  in  the  park  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— What  time  ? 

A. — I  have  been  here  two  years  and  five  months. 
Q.— Until  when? 
A. — Until  the  first  of  this  month, 
Q. — Were  you  discharged  then  ? 
3^ 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  what  capacity  were  you  employed? 
A. — I  was  watering  trees  and  planting  trees. 
Q. — As  a  gardener  ? 

A. — Around  with  the  gardener;  I  was  not  a  gardener,  I  was  work- 
ing with  the  gardener. 
Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  having  been  cut  down  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  you  know  about  cutting  down  trees? 
A. — Well,  I  have  cut  down  a  good  many  myself. 
Q. — How  many. 

A. — I  didn't  keep  no  account  of  them. 
Q. — About  how  many  ? 

A. — I  suppose  altogether  in  the  neighborhood — it  must  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  altogether,  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
didn't  cut  down  that  many  myself. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  employed  in  cutting  down  trees  ? 

A. — I  would  cut  down  one,  or  something,  and  take  it  away. 

Q. — What  kind  of  trees  did  you  cut  down  ? 

A. — Pines,  most  generally. 

Q. — Whereabouts  were  they? 

A. — Right  around  here.    Just  about  around  here. 

Q. — Close  by  here? 

A — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Pines  chiefly,  you  say  ? 
A. — Pines ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  age  were  the  trees  that  you  cut  down  ? 
A. — Well,  I  cut  down  some,  I  suppose — well,  I  suppose,  they  stood 
as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.    Some  of  them  were  small. 
Q. — What  was  done  with  those  trees  after  being  cut  down  ? 
A. — They  were  taken  away  on  teams. 
Q. — To  where,  sir  ? 

A. — I  understood  taken  to  the  beach.  I  don't  exactly  know  where. 
I  wasn't  out  there. 

Q,. — By  whose  order,  if  any,  did  you  cut  these  trees  down  ? 

A. — Mr.  Poppie,  the  gardener. 

Mr.  Barber — Were  those  trees  alive  you  cut  down  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

Q. — In  good  health  ? 

A. — They  were  good  trees. 

Q. — What  reasons,  if  any,  were  given  you  for  cutting  down  these 
trees  ? 

A. — There  were  no  reasons  given  me  at  all. 
Q. — You  were  just  told  to  cut  them  down  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  any  other  trees  were  planted  in  their  places? 
A. — No;  not  in  the  same  place  they  were  cut  down — they  wasn't. 
Very  few  were  planted  in  that  same  place. 
Q. — They  were  not? 
A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Why  do  you  say  there  were  very  few  planted  in  the  same 
place  ? 

A. — I  understood  other  men  planted  some.  I  didn't  plant  any  in 
the  same  place. 

Q. — Did  you  plant  any  in  the  immediate  vicinity? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  close? 

A. — There  were  trees  planted  all  around  here. 
Q. — How  close  to  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  away,  how  close  to 
that  particular  spot  did  you  ever  plant  any  trees  ? 
A. — I  never  planted  any  right  there  at  all. 
Q. — How  far  away  ? 

A. — AVell,  I  suppose,  there  were  trees  planted  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  it. 
Q. — Trees  of  the  same  kind  ? 

A. — There  was  pines,  and  cypress,  and  gums,  and  all  kinds  of  trees. 

Q. — AVell,  were  a  pine  tree  was  cut  down,  was  there,  to  your 
knowledge,  any  pine  trees  planted  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
same  place  ? 

A. — No ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was.  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  pines  planted  there. 

Q. — When  were  these  trees  cut  down  ? 

A. — They  was  cut  down  all  this  winter,  and  in  the  fall  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  Broderick — You  say  you  cut  down  these  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  tank,  out  there  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  right  at  this  flat  here. 
Q. — This  open  flat  before  the  house  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  right  there ;  right  back  of  that  place  there,  between 
here  and  the  bend  to  the  west  of  the  lodge. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATION. 

Mr.  Hall — Were  those  trees  cut  down  in  thinning  out  the  clumps? 
Answer — Yes,  sir ;  there  were  some  of  them  cut  down  that  way. 
Q. — Why  were  the  others  cut  down  ? 

A. — I  don't  know.  The  others  were  cut  down,  I  believe,  over  on 
the  other  place.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Mr.  Poppie  didn't 
tell  me  why  he  had  them  cut  down  at  all. 

Q. — In  cutting  down  those  trees,  did  you  thin  out  the  clumps? 

A. — No,  sir.    I  cut  down  sometimes  where  there  wasn't  any  clumps. 

Q. — Did  you  cut  out  any  in  thinning  out  the  clumps? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  was  some  cut  down  in  thinning  out  the  clumps. 

Mr.  Carson — Did  you  cut  down  any  stakes  there  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  no  stakes. 

Q. — Did  vou  see  anv  stakes  cut  ? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Stakes  supporting  trees  ? 
A. — Certainly,  sir. 
Q. — How  many  ? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  how  many.  I  believe  there  was  a  great  many 
of  them. 

Q. — Whom  did  you  see  cutting  stakes  ? 

A. — I  saw  the  man — I  don't  know  his  name.  He  is  working  for 
Mr.  Poppie,  I  believe.  He  is  a  German,  and  his  son  was  cutting 
down.  I  was  watering  at  the  time  those  trees  were  cut  down,  or 
stakes,  I  mean.  I  saw  them.  Right  straight  over  here  was  the  only 
place  I  ever  did  see  them  cut  down. 

Q. — Then  there  were  three  persons  employed  in  cutting  stakes 
down  ? 
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A. — I  could  not  say  whether  two  or  three. 
Q. — And  Poppie's  son  ? 

A— I  think  it  was.  I  am  not  certain.  I  wasn't  close  to  him.  I 
saw  him  at  the  time  he  was  cutting  them,  but  I  wasn't  close  to  him. 

Q. — Could  those  stakes  have  been  pulled  up  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  could  pull  them  up. 

ilfr.  Hall — Could  they  have  been  pulled  up  at  that  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  pulled  up  stakes  just  like  them  before. 

Mr.  Carson — When  those  stakes  were  cut,  were  those  trees  left 
unsupported  ? 

A. — They  was. 

Q.— Entirely? 

A. — At  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  not  other  supports  put  to  the  trees  ? 

A. — They  were  wired;  some  of  them  afterwards  and  some  of  them 
were  staked  over  again. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  trees  having  been  blown  down  by  reason 
of  the  stakes  having  been  taken  away. 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  were  some  blown  down. 

Q. — Were  the  stakes  cut  away  from  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — I  could  not  say.  I  didn't  go  to  them  to  count  them ;  see 
some  of  them  on  my  travels,  were  I  have  been  watering.  I  wasn't 
after  paying  any  particular  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Hall — Is  it  not  necessary  to  restake  a  tree  after  the  stake  has 
been  by  it  for  some  time,  and  to  place  the  stakes  farther  away  from 
the  tree  ? 

A. — That  might  be  necessary ;  but  when  we  put  large  stakes  in,  I 
guess  they  were  meant  to  stop  there. 

Q. — How  close  were  those  large  stakes  up  to  the  trees  ? 

A. — Some  two  inches,  three  inches  and  so,  away  from  the  butt  of 
the  tree. 

Q. — As  the  tree  grows,  would  not  the  stakes  be  too  close  to  the  tree  ? 

A. — A¥ell,  you  see  the  roots  of  the  tree  grows  around  the  stake  any- 
way, and  I  don't  see  that  you  could  better  it  much  by  pulling  it  down 
— so  far  as  my  judgment  goes. 

Q. — Might  those  stakes  not  have  been  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  by  remaining  there  ? 

A. — They  might  have  been,  but  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes  I  don't 
think  they  was.  I  could  not  swear  to  that,  because  I  am  not  gardener 
enough. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  mean  so  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hall — In  the  way  of  the  roots,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
way  of  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  the  bottom  part  of  the  stakes  will  decay 
in  the  ground,  and  the  roots  go  right  through,  but  the  top  of  the 
stake  was  too  close  to  the  tree  in  many  instances,  and  had  to  be  moved 
further  away,  and  a  larger  stake  put  in. 

Michael  Burke,  called  for  the  committee,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Carson — Have  you  been  employed  on  the  park  ? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — Since  when  ? 

A. — Three  years  last  October.  | 
Q. — Are  you  still  in  their  employ?  J 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  what  capacity  ? 

A.— Sir? 

Q. — What  is  your  business  here  ? 
A. — A  driver. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  haul  any  barley  ? 
A. — From  the  city  here? 

Q. — Did  you  ever  haul  any  barley  off  the  park  here  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  use  your  own  team,  or  one  of  the  park's  teams  ? 

A. — I  use  one  of  the  park's  teams. 

Q. — You  have  always  used  one  of  the  park's  teams? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  haul  any  barley  out  here  to  the  sand  beach  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  haul  any  down  to  Enright's  house  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  I  hauled  the  feed  down  there  or  not.  I 
could  not  positively  swear  whether  I  did  haul  feed  there  or  not. 
May  be  a  feed,  may  be  two  feeds. 

Q. — From  where  ? 

A. — From  here. 

Mr.  Hall — Didn't  you  know  that  Mr.  Enright  was  allowed  the  Park 
Commissioners'  feed  for  his  horses,  and  feed  was  taken  there  to  his 
house  to  feed  his  horse  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  knew  there  was  no  stall  for  his  horse  at  the  time, 
and  took  those  two  feeds  down  to  him  ? 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  those  two  feeds? 

A. — A  feed  for  his  horse ;  a  feed  of  barley  or  oats — I  don't  know 
w^hether  barley  or  oats — for  his  horse. 

Q. — Is  that  all  the  barley  or  oats  you  ever  hauled  ? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  There  may  be  more 
and  may  be  less,  for  aught  I  know.  I  can't  remember  in  two  or 
three  years. 

Q. — Was  your  team  emploj'ed  at  all,  at  an5\time,  to  haul  barley 
out  to  the  beach,  out  here  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  never  hauled  none  out  there. 
Q. — Did  vou  ever  haul  anv  barlev  from  town  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — The  only  barley,  then,  you  hauled,  or  oats,  were  these  two 
feeds  you  say  were  taken  for  Enright's  horse  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  two  feeds  or  three  feeds. 
May  be  one  feed,  for  all  I  know. 

Q. — What  is  a  feed  of  barley  ?    How  much  is  it  ? 

A. — About  six  or  seven  pounds. 

Q. — Did  you  haul  hay  down  there? 

A. — I  took  a  bale  of  hay  down. 

Q.— W^hat  else '? 

A.— That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q. — Tell  us  everj^thing  you  have  hauled  from  the  park  down  to 
Enright's  house,  or  any  other  place. 

A. — I  am  telling  you  just  as  fast  as  you  ask  me. 

Q. — Now  I  ask  3'ou  the  general  question.  Just  tax  your  recollec- 
tion a  little,  and  tell  the  committee  everything  that  you  ever  hauled 
from  the  park  to  Enright's  house,  or  any  other  place  outside  of  the 
park. 
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A. — I  have  not  hauled  any  to  any  other  place  outside  of  the  park. 

Q. — What  else  did  you  haul  to  Enright's  ? 

A. — I  hauled  nothing  else. 

Q. — Excepting  one  bale  of  hay  ? 

A. — One  bale  of  hay  I  think  it  was. 

Q. — When  was  all  this? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know.    Something  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
months  ago.    I  guess  later  than  that. 
Q. — This  hay  and  barley  and  oats  belonged  to  the  park  ? 
A. — I  suppose  so. 
Q. — Where  did  you  get  it  ? 
A. — I  got  it  at  the  stable. 
Q. — Who  gave  it  to  you  ? 
A. — The  stableman. 

Q. — Who  ordered  you  to  take  it  down  there  ? 

A. — The  stableman  said  he  had  a  right  to  get  it  for  his  horse.  A 
feed  for  his,  horse,  or  something.  There  wasn't  room  for  him  in  the 
stable. 

Q. — Who  owned  that  horse,  if  you  know  ? 
A. — That  I  don't  know.    His  own,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Broderick — Who  was  this  stableman  that  gave  you  the  orders 
to  take  this  barley  ?    What  was  his  name  ? 
A.— McGlynn. 

Q. — Is  he  working  here  now  ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Carson — Did  you  ever  haul  any  trees  that  had  been  cut  down? 

A. — No ;  I  hauled  brush. 

Q. — Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

A. — I  got  it  all  around  here. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  brush  ? 

A. — I  mean  brush  they  cut  out  of  their  way  cleaning  up. 
Q. — Did  you  ever  haul  any  pine  trees  among  that  brush? 
A. — Ma}^  be  some  cutting  amongst  it ;  they  cut  off  the  trees. 
Q. — Did  you  ever  haul  any  gums  or  cypress  ? 

A. — Brush  and  cypress,  and  everything  else  amongst  it,  just  the 
same. 

Q. — You  never  hauled  a  whole  tree,  though? 
A.— No ;  I  did  not. 

Q. — Where  did  you  haul  these  things  to  ? 

A. — Hauled  them  out  in  the  sand  to  cover  the  sand  Avhere  it  was 
sifting. 

Q. — Did  you  always  haul  them  within  the  limits  of  the  park? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  vou  ever  haul  any  a  ways  out  of  the  park  ? 
A.— No.  " 

Q. — Outside  of  the  park  lines  to  the  south? 
A.— No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Raisch — Do  you  know  the  park  lines  ? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  know  where  it  was,  but  the  furthest 
I  hauled  them  was  right  opposite  Strawberry  Hill.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  near  the  center  of  the  park ;  right  opposite  Strawberry  Hill. 

Q. — That  is  the  furthest  you  hauled  them  ? 
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A. — That  is  the  furthest  I  hauled  them.    I  hauled  some  out,  pretty 
near  to  the  beach,  on  further  than  that. 
Q. — Is  Strawberry  Hill  in  the  park  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q. — You  are  positive,  though,  you  never  hauled  any  large  trees 
that  had  been  cut  down  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  I  didn't  haul  no  large  trees. 

William  Hammond  Hall,  recalled  in  his  own  behalf,  testified  as 
follows : 

There  was  barley  and  hay  taken  from  the  park  stable  and  carried 
to  Mr.  Enright's  stable.  Whether  Burke  hauled  it  or  not  I  don't 
know.  It  was  taken  there  under  a  resolution  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, which  will  be  found  on  their  minutes,  I  don't  know  the  date 
of  it  now,  authorizing  or,  rather,  allowing  Mr.  Enright  feed  for  one 
horse  from  the  park  stable.  An  account  was  kept  of  that  feed,  and 
the  park-keeper's  account  and  the  Secretary's  account,  too,  I  suppose, 
will  show  how  much  he  got :  at  all  events,  he  received  feed  for  one 
horse — probably  about  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars'  worth  a  month  for 
a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

Q. — That  Avas  his  own  private  horse  ? 

A. — That  was  his  own  private  horse,  but  a  horse  he  used  around 
here  every  day  in  his  employment  as  engineer  of  the  park,  or  as 
assistant  engineer  of  the  park.  He  used  to  have  to  go  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  avenue  here  out  to  the  beach,  sometimes  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  his  horse  was  used  for  that  purpose,  and  had  the 
Park  Commissioners  been  in  funds  it  is  very  probable  they  would 
have  supplied  him  with  a  horse.  He  supplied  his  own  horse,  and 
the  Park  Commissioners  allowed,  I  think,  to  my  recollection,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  dollars'  worth  of  feed  a  month. 

Mr.  Broderick — About  what  time  was  that?  How  long  ago  was 
this  they  allowed  that  to  him — eighteen  months  or  more  ago  ? 

A. — Mv  recollection  of  it  is,  I  think  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half? 

Q. — Previous  to  a  year  ago,  or  previous  to  eighteen  months  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — Hadn't  he  been  getting  this  feed  for  a  long  time  before 
the  Commissioners  made  that  resolution,  allowing  him  this  feed? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  may  have  been  getting  the  feed  for  a  few  weeks 
before  that,  for  I  know  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  they  said  all  right :  and  the  next  meeting  that  they  had 
this  resolution  was  passed.  There  may  have  been  feed  went  to  his 
house,  say  once,  before  that.    It  was  all  covered  in  that  resolution. 

Q. — Was  he  allowed  a  man  to  take  care  of  his  horse  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  He  boarded  down  here  at  a  place  where  the  men 
were,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  one  of  the  men  who  boarded  there  at 
the  same  place  used  to  clean  Enright's  horse  and  take  care  of  him. 
That  was  a  private  matter  outside  working  hours.  I  suppose  he  paid 
the  man  a  little  of  something  for  it.  As  to  those  trees  being  hauled 
out  there,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  stated  it  distinctly  in  my  testi- 
mony, but  I  wish  to  state  now,  that  there  was  brush  and  trees  hauled 
from  here  on  the  park  on  to  the  great  highway  reservation,  which  is 
also  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  and  which  they 
are  improving  by  building  this  brush  fence.  This  trees  and  brush 
was  hauled  there,  but  none  of  it  was  ever  put  any  place  excepting 
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on  the  highway  reservation  or  on  the  park.  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  where 
the  brush  is  by  going  out  there  and  looking  at  the  .lines.  I  will  take 
you,  gentlemen,  out  there,  and  show  you  that  this  brush  fence  is 
built  on  such  a  position.    It  is  on  the  highway  reservation. 

Q. — This  brush  fence  along  the  highway  reservation  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  that  highway  ;  was  it  not? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  side  of  it,  you 
will  find  in  the  report. 

Q. — One  hundred  feet  west  of  the  eastern  side. 

A. — One  hundred  feet  west  of  the  eastern  side.  You  will  find  in 
the  second  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  proposed,  and  manner  of  reclaiming  that  sand,  and  how  it 
was  said  that  we  were  going  to  stay  the  sand  from  coming  in. 

Q. — Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  that. 

A. — The  purpose  here  is,  for  instance  [showing],  the  beach  run- 
ning about  here,  for  the  purpose,  a  sand-hill  like  that  will  be  made, 
and  it  will  be  finally  improved  like  this.  Now,  this  eastern  line  of 
the  reservation  here,  this  cross  section,  now^  that  first  brush  fence  is 
built  out  here,  about  one  hundred  feet  out  from  that  line.  That  is 
supposed  to  be  two  hundred  feet  wide  from  low^  water,  or  a  little 
more.  This  first  brush  fence  is  built  out  here  about  one  hundred 
feet.  The  result  is,  we  have  the  sand  piled  up  in  about  that  shape 
you  see  there.  Now  the  brush  fence  will  be  raised  up,  and  probably 
another  brush  fence  will  be  built  out  here  some  place,  as  we  fight 
the  water  back,  you  know ;  and  that  will  result,  in  the  course  of  six 
or  seven  years  may  be,  in  making  this  sand  hill,  which  is  intended  to 
be  improved  by  planting  on  the  outside  here,  beach  grass  that  grows 
in  the  salt  water,  and  making  a  road  on  top  to  take  the  place  of  the 
beach.  The  beach  will  be  destroyed  then,  that  is,  be  destroyed  for 
driving,  as  it  will  be  too  steep,  and  making  this  road  up  here  to  take 
the  place  of  it.  And  instead  of  this  one  hundred  feet  I  have  left 
there,  they  propose  putting  in  another  road  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
wide.  Below  that  brush  fence  is  intended — had  we  had  the  brush  it 
would  have  been  built  all  the  whole  length  of  the  beach  before  this. 
The  Commissioners  have  been  pressing  me  to  continue  that  along. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  desirable  to  build  the  full  length  of  the  beach 
at  once,  in  order  to  have  the  improvement  uniform.  We  can't  make 
the  sand  come  in  any  faster  than  nature  brings  it  in.  One  portion 
of  the  beach  gets  the  start  of  two  or  three  years  of  another  portion; 
it  would  not  be  uniform ;  one  portion  will  always  be  two  or  three 
years  behind  the  other,  the  sand  coming  in  and  banking  up  against 
the  brush  already  put  there  gets  so  much  ahead ;  that  is  the  way  it  is 
now.  Had  we  had  brush  available,  it  would  have  been  built  the  full 
length.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  intention  to  continue  that  brush 
fence  this  spring  up  north  to  that  house  there — the  Long  Branch 
House.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  that  brush  fence  north  from 
the  park  to  the  Long  Branch  House  this  spring. 

[Recess  until  half-past  three,  to  meet  at  the  office  in  the  city]. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Present — Messrs.  Carson,  Barber,  Broderick,  and  Raisch. 

James  Bailey,  called  by  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  business? 
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Answer — Raising  forest  trees. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? 

A. — Well,  I  have  been  very  extensively  engaged  in  it  nearly  a  year 
now.    I  have  been  raising  them  off  and  on  nearly  two  or  three  years. 

Q. — Have  you  made  a  specialty  of  raising  gum  trees  for  the  market  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  have  made  a  specialty  of  raising  gum  trees  and 
nothing  else ;  that  is,  except  cypress. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  yourself  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  the  gum 
tree,  and  its  culture  in  California  ? 

A. — I  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  study. 

Q. — How  manv  trees  do  vou  suppose  vou  have  raised  for  the  mar- 
ket? 

A. — I  have  raised  some  four  hundred  thousand. 
Mr.  Carson — How  long  a  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness? 

A. — I  have  been  engaged  about  three  vears. 

Q.— Where? 

A. — In  Oakland. 

Q. — Are  you  still  engaged  in  the  business? 
A. — I  am,  sir. 

3Ir.  Hall — Are  vou  familiar  with  the  market  price  of  s^um  trees? 
A.— Sir? 

Q. — Are  you  at  all  times  familiar  with  the  market  price  of  gum 
trees  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  I  am,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  range  of  prices  for  gum  trees,  for  foresting  pur- 
poses, in  this  market,  delivered  in  this  cit}^,  during  the  last  part  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five — the  range  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  price? 

A. — Well,  our  price  has  been  from  thirty  dollars  to  forty-five  dol- 
lars a  thousand.  We  have  sold  some  little  seedlings,  in  boxes,  I 
mean,  and  plants  suitable  for  plantations — we  have  sold  a  great  many 
at  forty  dollars  a  thousand.  Other  I  have  sold  as  high  as  five  cents  ; 
from  three  and  one-half  to  five  cents  has  been  my  regular  rates. 

Q. — You  say  you  have  sold  some  little  seedlings? 

A. — Sold  some  little  seedlings  in  boxes — not  more,  perhaps,  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high — ten  dollars  a  thousand. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  these  gum  trees  may  range  from  this  low  price 
up  to  forty-five  or  fifty  dollars  in  price? 

A. — It  is  entirely  on  account  of  the  amount  of  labor  in  handling 
the  trees.  Low  price  trees,  we  sow  the  seed  and  pull  up  the  weeds  as 
necessary,  and  that  is  all  the  care  that  they  have.  There  is  more  profit 
in  a  ten  dollars  a  thousand  tree  than  there  is  in  a  forty  dollars  a  thou- 
sand tree.  I  had  rather  raise  trees  for  ten  dollars  a  thousand — 
those  seedling  trees  at  ten  dollars  a  thousand — than  such  as  I  have 
been  selling,  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  high,  at  forty  dollars  a  thou- 
sand. 

Q. — Did  you  visit  Golden  Gate  Park  some  time  ago  with  a  view  to 
inspect  some  trees  that  had  been  planted  there  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — At  whose  request  ? 
A. — At  your  request. 

Q. — Did  you  see  a  certain  large  lot  of  bhie  gum  plants  recently  set 
out  on  the  reclaimed  sand  district  on  the  western  end  of  the  park? 
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A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  got  out  of  my  buggy  and  examined  them. 

Q. — What  would  have  been  a  fair  price  for  those  gum  trees  in  the 
market  of  San  Francisco,  boxes  not  sent  back? 

A. — Have  you  reference  to  the  trees  that  were  planted  this  year  ? 

Q. — I  have  reference  to  trees  that  were  planted  this  year. 

A. — Oh,  those  that  I  saw  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  go  out,  I 
suppose. 

Q.— Yes. 

A. — Well,  I  have  been  selling  that  quality  of  plants  at  four  cents — 
forty  dollars  a  thousand. 

Q. — You  have  been  selling  them  for  four  cents — delivered  where? 

A. — I  have  been  selling  them  for  four  cents.  I  think  in  some  cases 
I  may  have  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  but  I  have  sold  them  at  my 
nursery. 

Q. — For  four  cents,  also  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  consider  those  trees  worth  four  cents  ? 
A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  market,  say  you  sell  them  for  that  price  ?  That  has 
been  your  price  ? 

A. — I  do,  sir,  consider  that  quality  of  plants  worth  four  cents. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  a  lot  of  gum  trees  planted  in  that  sand 
desert  a  year  ago,  which  you  were  told  were  planted  a  year  ago  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q,. — What  was  their  condition  ? 

A. — They  looked  very  well — looked  healthy — those  that  I  saw. 
Q. — Do  you  think  that  these  gum  trees  will  live  and  thrive  on 
these  sands? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  contract  to  plant  out  blue  gums,  and  take  pay  for 
those  that  live  and  thrive  onl}^ — guaranteeing  the  plants,  I  mean? 

A. — AVell,  I  do  take  contracts  to  plant  and  guarantee  all  the  trees 
that  I  plant?  By  contract,  is  that  what  I  understand  you?  or,  in 
other  words,  I  take  contracts  both  ways.  I  guarantee  the  trees  if 
necessary.  If  I  get  price  enough  I  guarantee  the  trees,  and  in  other 
cases  I  sell  the  trees,  and  don't  guarantee  them.  Yes,  sir ;  we  make 
a  bargain. 

Q. — What  kind  of  contracts  do  you  take  to  plant  out  gum  trees? 

A. — I  have  taken  contracts  with  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Piedmont,  to  put 
out  twenty  thousand  trees,  or  over,  for  which  my  contract  reads,  and 
he  paj^s  me  eight  cents  a  tree — the  same  size  trees,  or  less  size  than 
those  that  are  put  out — those  that  I  saw  out  at  the  park.  He  pays 
eighty  dollars  a  thousand ;  that  is  my  contract  with  Mr.  Bowman. 

Q. — Well,  pays  you  that,  when  ? 

A. — Pays  me  four  hundred  dollars  as  the  work  progresses;  the 
balance  he  pays  me  next  August. 

Q. — What  are  the  conditions  of  payment  of  that  balance  ? 
A. — The  conditions  of  the  payment  ? 
Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — The  conditions  of  the  payment  are,  that  I  furnish  and  prepare 
the  soil  and  plant  the  trees,  and  I  receive  eight  cents  per  tree  for  all 
trees  that  are  living — the  trees  that  die,  I  replace  at  my  own  expense, 

Q. — Would  you  contract  to  forest  the  reclaimed  land,  or  part  of  the 
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land  ;  that  is,  the  portion  that  had  this  lupine  planted  on  it  out  in  the 
sand  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Would  you  contract  to  plant  trees  on  that  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions that  you  have  in  this  instance  that  you  have  mentioned? 

A. — I  would,  sir ;  I  will  plant  forests  out  there  and  guarantee  every 
tree  to  live ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  will  take  a  contract  for  planting  in 
that  land.  I  will  plant  one  hundred  acres  in  forest  there — they  only 
to  pay  me  for  the  trees  that  live. 

Q. — At  the  same  rate  you  would  anywhere  else  ? 

A. — I  would  the  same  rate  I  would  anywhere  else  after  the  land  is 
graded ;  or,  in  other  words,  after  the  land  has  been  subdued  by  lupine, 
or  whatever  it  is,  so  that  it  would  not  drift. 

Q. — After  it  is  in  the  condition  you  saw  it,  where  those  trees  were 
put,  is  that  what  I  understand  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  would  take  a  contract  of  that  kind. 

Q. — You  think,  then,  there  is  no  doubt  of  blue  gum  growing  as 
surely  on  those  sands  as  on  any  other  land  that  you  have  planted  it 
upon,  or  do  you  think  so  ? 

A.---I  think  they  would  make  a  larger  growth  in  the  land,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  about  their  living,  planted  the  proper  season. 

Q. — Is  there  always  a  proportion  of  those  trees  planted  which  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  as  they  grow  up. 

A. — Well,  in  case  you  want  to  enlarge  the  growth,  and  they  are  too 
thick.  If  you  want  to  enlarge  the  growth  of  the  remaining  trees, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out. 

Q. — It  is  usual  to  plant  trees  thicker  than  it  is  intended  ultimately 
to  stand  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  plan ;  there  is  one  or  two 
advantages.  I  advocate  planting  a  forest  thicker  than  it  is  intended 
to  remain,  for  two  reasons ;  one  reason  is,  it  shades  the  ground,  and 
prevents  it  from  drying  up  so  fast ;  another  reason  is,  the  trees  pro- 
tect each  other,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  grow  straight,  and  less 
liable  to  grow  over  and  get  crooked. 

Q. — Can  you  understand,  then,  how  some  hundreds  of  trees  may 
have  been  cut  down  in  thinning  out  the  plantations  made  at  Golden 
Gate  Park  two  or  three  years  ago? 

A. — Well,  trees  require  thinning  out,  when  you  want  the  other 
trees  to  grow  large  ;  in  such  case  it  is  necessary  to  trim  some  out. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

Mr.  Carson — Do  you  consider  it  econom^^  to  plant  valuable  trees 
in  that  thick,  close  manner,  having  in  your  mind  the  same  time  a 
deliberate  intention  to  destroy  those  trees  when  they  have  attained  a 
certain  growth,  and  after  they  have  had  the  same  amount  of  care 
that  the  ones  you  intend  to  remove  have  had? 

A. — Well,  valuable  trees — that  somew^hat  depends  on  their  value  to 
some  extent. 

Q. — Presuming  all  the  trees  planted  in  this  thick  plantation  were 
of  the  same  value,  do  you  consider  that  economy? 

A. — If  the  trees  are  very  costly,  if  they  cost  him  quite  a  large 
amount — why,  expensive  trees,  very  expensive  trees,  I  should  not 
plant  them  very  thick. 
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Q. — Don't  you  consider  it  would  have  been  extravagance — down- 
right waste  ? 

A. — It  depends  on  the  value  of  the  trees  entirely,  sir. 
Q,. — And  don't  you  consider  it  absolute  extravagance  and  waste  to 
plant  trees  with  intention  in  your  mind  of  their  ultimate  destruction  ? 
A. — Not  gum  trees,  I  do  not,  sir. 
Q. — Well,  gum  trees,  cypress,  and  pines  ? 

A. — Well,  if  the  trees  were  going  to  cost  five  dollars,  six  dollars,  or 
eight  dollars,  possibly  it  would  not  be  policy  to  plant  them  to  destroy 
them.    Were  trees  cost  a  few  cents  it  makes  a  large  difference. 

Q. — Yes ;  but  you  must  take  into  account  the  care  that  has  been 
expended  during  all  these  years  in  bringing  the  tree  to  that  state  of 
perfection — the  same  state  of  perfection  that  the  tree  is  in  that  you 
will  remove — take  that  into  account,  also,  sir  ? 

A. — Well,  the  price  of  those  trees  that  have  been  set  out  I. know 
nothing  about,  only  all  I  know  is,  it  is  necessary  when  trees  are  very 
thickly  together,  and  if  you  want  to  thrive  the  growth,  to  make  the 
trees  enlarge  their  growth,  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  good  policy  to  continue  that  close  planting 
when  you  have  in  your  mind  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  tree, 
valuable  or  not,  as  it  may  be  ? 

A. — I  consider  when  trees  are  very  valuable  I  should  not  plant  very 
thick  to  destroy  them  ;  it  w^ould  be  too  expensive ;  but  you  take  the 
cypress  or  the  blue  gum,  an  inexpensive  tree,  it  is  very  different. 

Q. — In  other  words,  are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  propose 
planting  two  or  three  trees,  and  taking  equal  care  of  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  one  tree  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years ;  would  that 
be  your  policy,  sir  ? 

A. — Well,  it  depends  on  the  tree  altogether,  sir. 

Q. — Presuming  all  the  trees  to  be  of  the  same  kind  ? 

A. — If  I  was  going  to  put  in  a  Norfolk  Island  pine,  and  some  very 
choice  trees,  I  certainly  should  not  put  them  very  thick  together  with 
the  idea  of  taking  a  portion  of  them  out.  If  I  was  going  to  put  out 
cypress,  small  price  trees,  and  I  required  to  shade  the  ground  where 
it  was  very  windy,  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  put  them 
thick  and  then  thin  them  out.  I  should  be  governed  by  the  locality 
a  good  deal. 

Q. — You  are  engaged  in  raising  and  selling  these  trees,  are  you  not? 
A. — Nothing  but  the  blue  gum  trees ;  nothing  else,  sir. 
Q. — The  course  pursued  with  reference  to  blue  gum  trees  has  been 
rather  advantageous  to  you  has  it  not? 
A. — It  has  not,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  course  pursued  at  the  park? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — That  is,  planting  two  or  three  trees  with  the  idea  of  reaping 
the  advantage  of  one  in  the  end. 
A. — In  regard  to  its  being  a  profitable  business  ? 
Q. — That  is,  in  other  words,  it  increases  the  blue  gum  tree  trade? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  increases  the  blue  gum  tree  trade. 
Q.— That  system  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  system  increases  the  blue  gum  tree  trade.  I 
didn't  know  whether  you  considered  it  to  be  profitable  business. 

(I. — No.  This  was  merely  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  business, 
following  out  this  system.    Now,  is  there  no  other  way  by  wliich  this 
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direct  action  upon  the  ground  about  these  trees  could  be  arrived  at 
without  involving  this  destruction  of  trees? 

A. — Well,  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  climate  and  the  Avinds,  and 
so  forth,  in  the  park :  of  course  manuring  can  be  put  around  trees, 
and  litter,  one  thing  and  another,  to  keep  the  ground  from  drying  up. 

Q. — That  would  save  the  ground  portion  of  the  affair? 

A. — That  would  assist  materially  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Could  not  stakes  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  trees 
straight,  and  then  when  the  tree  had  attained  sufficient  strength  to 
sustain  itself,  could  not  the  stakes  be  withdrawn  from  them  with  per- 
fect safety.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  substitute  for  this  planting  and  cut- 
ting plan  ? 

A. — Well,  I  have  ahvays  looked  upon  staking  trees,  in  my  experi- 
ence, as  very  detrimental  to  a  tree ;  I  disprove  of  staking  a  tree,  if 
you  can  possibly  raise  it  without ;  it  has  the  effect  of  setting  all  the 
limbs  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  the  trees  are  very  liable  to  be  neg- 
lected and  to  get  cut  with  the  cord  that  fastens  the  tree  to  the  stake ; 
very  apt  to  be  neglected  and  make  a  decayed  place  on  the  tree. 

Q. — But  still  wouldn't  that  system  be  less  expensive  than  the 
other  ? 

A. — Well,  that  depends  on  the  price  of  the  tree  altogether — it 
depends  on  the  price  of  the  tree  altogether. 

Q. — Well,  sir,  I  desire  a  little  of  your  experience  now,  and  a  little  of 
your  judgment  on  this  ciuestion.  Taking  the  natural  condition  of  a 
portion  of  the  park  out  there,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  shrub- 
bery that  is  there  already  naturally,  might  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  trees  have  been  planted  there  among  this  shrubbery  and  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  until  they  had  attained  sufficient  strength  to  be 
transplanted  somewhere  else,  where  they  could  subsist  alone? 

A. — That  is,  raise  the  trees  right  there  ? 

Q. — Yes.    Might  not  that  have  been  done  ? 

A. — Could  not  that  have  been  done,  you  say? 

Q. — Yes.    May  it  not  be  done  to-day  ? 

A. — Oh,  a  person  can  construct  a  nursery  in  any  place. 

Q. — Well,  I  merely  mention  this  in  comparing  it  with  raising  trees 
and  cutting  them  down — that  system ;  I  am  looking  at  it  now  in  an 
economical  light  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Well,  that  is,  if  you  judge  whether  you  raise  trees 
or  not  

Q. — I  want  your  judgment? 

A. — I  am  not  a  tree  sharp.    What  is  it  you  want  to  ascertain  ? 

Q. — Taking  the  natural  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  park  out  there, 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  shrubbery  that  is  there  already 
naturally,  might  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these  trees  have  been 
planted  there  among  this  shrubbery  and  protected  from  the  wind 
until  they  had  attained  sufficient  strength  to  be  transplanted  some- 
where else  where  they  would  subsist  alone? 

A. — Well,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer;  my  business  is 
raising  gum  trees.  Well,  now,  to  raise  those  trees  and  transplant 
them  among  that  shrubbery  in  that  sand  

Q.  [Interrupting] — Xo,  you  mistake.  To  raise  them  among  the 
shrubbery  and  then  transplant  them  where  you  wish  to  use  them 
finally ;  you  have  got  it  wrong  end  to,  now. 

A. — Yes,  I  see.  Oh,  that  might  be  done  to  some  extent.  I  think 
trees  could  not  be  raised  to  an  advantage  in  that  sand.    I  think  they 
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would  not  make  fibre.  I  don't  think  they  would  make  fibre  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  in  removing;  I  think  the  soil  is  too  poor. 

Q. — Couldn't  the  soil  be  strengthened  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
else? 

A. — Oh,  certainly  it  could;  it  could  be  manured  and  strengthened; 
but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  economy  to  transplant  trees  among 
those  shrubbery  and  then  remove  them ;  I  don't  consider  that  that 
would  be  economy. 

Q. — Why  not,  sir ;  they  do  it  in  other  localities  out  there  ? 

A. — I  should  rather  raise  them  in  a  regular  nursery ;  ground  pre- 
pared as  it  ought  to  be  for  nursery  purposes. 

Q. — Well,  you  appear  to  avoid  the  purport  of  this  question ;  that  is, 
the  economy  of  planting  a  large  number  of  trees  and  then  cutting 
down  two-thirds  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  other  third 
remaining  there ;  in  other  words,  you  plant  trees  there  to  protect 
each  other  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then,  when  by  their  mutual  protection  of  each  other,  they 
have  grown  to  a  certain  point,  you  destroy  two-thirds  of  them,  say ; 
now  my  suggestion  to  you  was  this :  why  not  plant  those  trees  that 
you  desire  to  raise — why  not  plant  them  among  the  natural  shrub- 
bery already  on  the  ground,  and  then  when  you  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  state  of  perfection,  transplant  them  wherever  you  want  to  use 
them,  and  avoid  this  destruction  that  we  have  just  spoken  of? 

A. — Well,  those  trees,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  can  plant  them 
among  this  brush  that  is  grown  up  there  among  those  hills,  but  I 
think  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  But  if  there  was  a  nursery 
started  there,  or  ground  properly  prepared  to  raise  those  trees  so  that 
the  roots  would  fibre,  and  they  could  be  taken  up  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  earth,  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  has  been  put  upon 
them  to  put  them  in  good  condition,  that  would  answer  very  well ; 
but  to  plant  them — mix  them  in  on  those  hills,  and  take  them  from 
there  and  transplant  them,  I  think  they  would  not  fibre  enough  to 
rehandle  with  safety. 

Q. — You  need  not  take  the  hills  for  this  purpose ;  there  are  other 
localities  there  besides  the  hills  that  you  refer  to ;  couldn't  it  be  done 
in  the  valleys? 

A. — It  could  be  done  in  the  valleys,  certainly ;  you  can  construct  a 
nursery  any  place. 

Q. — Well,  the  kind  of  nursery  I  speak  of  among  the  natural  shrub- 
bery, for  the  purpose  of  protection  that  appears  to  be  so  much  needed. 

A. — You  can  raise  trees  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  transplant 
just  as  well  any  other  place,  providing  the  

Q.  [Interrupting] — Well,  I  think  that  is  about  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

3Ir.  Hall — Is  it  advisable  to  plant  trees  very  small,  in  the  position 
where  they  are  to  stay  ? 
A. — It  is,  sir ;  decidedly  so. 

Q. — Isn't  it  considered  the  smaller  you  plant  a  tree  in  the  position 
where  it  is  intended  to  stay,  the  better  it  is? 
A. — It  is,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  cost  of  the  blue  guin  set  out  in  the  ground,  or  the 
cost  of  such  trees  as  you  saw  out  there,  when  they  are  in  the  ground? 
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A. — AVell,  I  can't  give  you  any  better  idea  than  the  contract  that  I 
have  already  stated. 

Q. — That  is  eight  cents  ? 
A. — Eight  cents  a  tree. 

Q. — When  you  plant  trees  about  four  to  six  feet  apart,  in  a  windy 
place,  wouldn't  it  be  necessary  to  stake  them  ? 

A. — A  windy  place  is  somewhat  indefinite ;  in  some  places  it  is 
somewhat  windy,  and  in  other  places  it  is  extremely  so.  Where  it 
is  extremely  so,  I  think  the  stake  is  necessary,  although  I  always 
avoid  staking  if  possible. 

Q. — Where  you  saw  those  trees  planted  there  in  the  park,  is  it 
necessary  to  stake  the  trees — those  little  gum  trees  that  were  planted 
out  this  year  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q. — Would  it  be  necessary  to  stake  those  trees  if  there  were 
about  one-third  planted  on  the  same  ground — very  much  more  space 
between  them — or  would  it  be  any  more  necessary  ? 

A. — Well,  it  would  be;  yes,  certainly;  the  less  protection  there 
was,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stake  them ;  the  thicker  they  are,  the 
less  it  requires  stakes. 

Q. — Now,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  put  a  stake  in  the  ground  and 
a  tree  tied  to  it — a  stake,  say,  four  feet  high  above  the  ground,  some- 
what over  a  foot  in  the  ground  ? 

A. — There  is  a  wide  range  for  stakes. 

Q. — Well ;  a  stake,  say,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  square  at  the 
butt — as  small  a  stake  as  you  can  put  to  such  a  tree  ? 
A. — How  tall  do  you  say  ? 
Q. — Four  feet  above  the  ground. 

A. — It  would  want  to  go  about  two  feet  in  the  ground. 
Q. — A  foot  and  a  half — a  stake  put  in  a  tree  and  the  tree  tied  to  it  ? 
A. — The  rough  stake,  I  suppose?    Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  or  seven  cents. 
Q. — Six  or  seven  cents  for  the  stake  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  put  it  in  the  ground,  how  much  more  ? 

A. — It  Avould  be  hard  to  tell ;  I  should  think  about  six  to  ten 
cents  would  cover  all  the  costs  of  a  little  rough  stake — I  would  have 
to  go  into  a  calculation  as  to  how  much  lumber  there  is  in  it,  which 
I  have  merely  guessed  at. 

Q. — Would  trees  planted  out  further  apart,  say  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  trees  planted  on  the  same  ground  and  staked  up,  make  as 
well-formed,  well-shaped  trees,  and  make  as  good  growth,  as  twice  as 
many  trees  planted  on  the  same  ground,  with  a  view  of  thinning 
them  out  when  they  commence  to  interfere  with  each  other,  when  not 
staked  up  ? 

A. — Which  will  make  the  best  forest? 

Q. — Which  will  make  the  best  forest? 

A. — Those  that  are  put  in  the  thickest. 

Q.— And  not  staked? 

A. — And  not  staked  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  would  not  it  cost  more  to  raise  trees  to  a  larger^  size  in  a 
nursery,  such  as  Mr.  Carson  speaks  of,  that  has  some  portion  of  the 
ground  there  that  is  protected  by  bushes — raise  them  to  a. larger  size, 
and  then  transplant  them  again  out  into  the  sand,  than  to  have 
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planted  out  twice  the  number  of  trees  in  the  first  place,  immediately 
in  the  sands,  and  cut  out  a  few  of  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  the  large  trees  would  be  much  more  expensive  in  my 
experience,  and  not  make  near  as  good  trees. 

Q. — Isn't  there  a  great  risk  in  transplanting  larger  trees? 

A. — There  is,  sir.  Well,  great  risk  ;  there  is  very  much  more  risk. 
A  large  tree,  w^ith  a  very  large  ball  of  earth  around  it,  and  handled 
carefully,  and  a  good  deal  of  pains  taken  in  raising  and  transplanting^ 
is  pretty  sure  to  live.    This  requires  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor. 

Q. — Well,  that  would  require  the  preparation  of  the  ground, 
wouldn't  it,  so  that  a  ball  would  stick  to  the  tree.  You  could  not 
take  up  a  large  tree  with  a  ball  of  sand  unless  there  had  been  soil 
put  in,  could  you? 

A. — No,  sir,  you  could  not.  You  could  not  take  up  a  large  ball  of 
earth,  with  a  tree  grown  in  that  sand  any  way;  it  would  make  very 
long  roots,  and  no  fibres  scarcely. 

Q. — Then  w^ould  it,  or  would  it  not,  cost  more  to  raise  trees  to  a, 
larger  size  in  a  protected  sjjot,  and  plant  out,  say  five  thousand,  to 
grow  on  the  sand,  than  it  would  to  plant  the  trees  immediately  from 
the  boxes  to  the  sand,  twice  the  number  to  grow? 

A. — That  is,  ten  thousand  would  cost  less  than  five  thousand. 

Q. — Yes,  ten  thousand  small  trees  cost  less  than  five  thousand  large 
trees  that  would  be  transplanted  the  second  time. 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  would  cost  very  much  less;  indeed,  much  less  than 
that. 

Q. — Now,  would  it  cost  to  plant  out  fifteen  thousand  to  the  acre 
three  times  as  many  as  the  small  trees  on  the  sand  immediately — the 
kind  that  are  generally  planted — then  these  large  trees  should  have 
been  raised  to  the  protected  spot,  not  even  taking  into  the  considera- 
tion the  preparation  of  the  ground  that  would  have  to  be  gone  through 
in  this  protected  spot. 

A. — That  is,  will  three  small  trees  cost  no  more  to  plant  than  one 
large  one?  ;  Is  that  what  I  understand? 

Q. — Yes  ;'when  you  get  your  forest  established — your  young  forest 
established  of  trees — will  it  have  cost  less  or  more  to  have  established 
it  by  putting  out  fifteen  thousand  of  these  small  trees  to  the  acre,  in 
exactly  the  place  where  it  was  required  to  be,  or  raising  five  thousand 
of  the  larger  trees  on  a  protected  spot  and  transplanting  them  in  the 
sand  ? 

A. — The  fifteen  thousand  trees  will  cost  very  materially  less  than 
the  five  thousand. 

Q,. — Would  they,  or  would  they  not,  make  a  better  forest? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  they  will  make  a  better  forest.  I  am  now  selling  out 
my  nursery  trees,  about  six  feet  high,  up  here  on  Market  street,  from 
three  to  four  bits  apiece.  I  am  selling  small  plants  at  my  nursery 
now  at  five  cents — that  would  be  three  trees  for  nine  cents.  I  would 
rather  have  one  of  these  three  cent  trees  and  transplant — and  it 
will  make  the  larger  and  better  tree  than  the  one  I  am  now  selling 
for  three  bits  and  half  a  dollar  apiece. 

Q. — By  the  way,  is  the  price  of  guin  trees  any  less  now  than  it  was 
last  November  ?  .  .  •   .  . 

A. — It  is  some  less  now — there  is  a  little  more _  competition  in  it. 

Q. — It  is  getting  towards  the  end  of  the  season — isn't  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  always  cheaper  the  end  of  the  season  ? 
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A. — Xot  in  all  cases ;  sometimes  they  are  dearer ;  it  depends  on 
the  demand  altogether. 
Q. — Have  you  sold  any  trees  to  the  Park  Commissioners? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Directly  or  indirecth'  ? 

A. — I  have  sold  them  indirectly.    I  have  sold  trees  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
for  four  cents  ;  he  pays  the  freight — O'Connor  &  Co. 
J/r.  Hall — O'Connor  &  Co.  were  the  people  we  bought  trees  from. 
3Ir.  Carson — On  Sansome  street  ? 
Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness — I  think  part  of  those  trees  that  I  sold,  I  don't  know 
anything  about;  I  suppose  a  portion  of  the  trees  he  paid  me  four 
cents  for,  went  out  to  the  park ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hall — Mr.  Bailey  is  not  a  landscape  gardener,  he  mereh^  raises 
gum  trees  for  the  market  and  professes  to  be  an  expert  at  that. 

3Ir.  Carson — He  doesn't  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  setting  out  trees? 

The  Witness — I  don't  claim  to  be  a  nursery  man. 

RECROSS-EXAMIXATION. 

Mr.  Carson— Do  you  sell  large  trees  at  three  or  four  bits  apiece  ? 
Answer — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — And  small  ones  at  three  cents  apiece  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  value? 

A. — Well,  the  difference  in  value  is^  the  three  and  four  bit  trees,  I 
have  been  raising  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  they  have  to  be  dug 
up  and  handled  and  sacked  ;  the  cartage  is  more — everything ;  it  is 
attended  with  a  great  deal  more  expense  in  handling. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  include  the  care  and  attention  you  have  ex- 
pended on  them,  the  two  or  three  years  you  have  been  raising  them  ? 

A. — The  two  years,  yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  well-established  fact  now, 
that  to  raise  forests  

3Ir.  Carson  [Interrupting] — We  don't  care  to  hear  any  more  testi- 
mony on  that  point,  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  you  spoke 
About,  is  the  florist  and  agriculturist  on  Sansome  street? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  the  seedsman. 

3Ir.  Broderick — You  say  the  trees  three  or  four  years  of  age  have  a 
value  to  them  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Somebody  has  testified  here  that  the  trees  three,  four,  or  five 
years  old,  have  no  value  at  all,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  down? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  they  have  a  value. 

Thomas  O'Neil,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall— Whsit  is  your  business,  Mr.  O'Neil  ? 
Answer — I  am  a  nursery-man,  landscape  gardener;  gardener  by 
profession  all  of  my  life,  since  I  was  seven  years  old. 
Q. — You  have  been  in  this  business  how  long,  say  ? 
A. — Since  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  I  am  now  thirtj-fiA^e. 
Q. — Where  is  your  establishment  at  present? 
A. — In  Haywards,  Alameda  County. 
Q. — What  is  your  especial  business  now  ? 
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A. — Now,  my  especial  business  is  raising  gum  trees,  cypress,  pine^ 
and  so  on. 

Q. — How  long  has  that  been  your  special  business  ? 

A. — Well,  on  my  own  hook,  this  is  my  first  season  ;  but  I  have  been 
at  it  three  years  before.  I  have  been  for  Sam'l  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  at 
San  Rafael,  in  a  park — they  are  planting  trees  on  the  hills.  I  have 
been  in  the  forest  nursery  for  two  seasons  for  General  Stratton,  and 
this  is  the  fourth  year. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  market  price  of  gum  trees  ? 

A. — Well,  not  so  very  well  posted  ;  I  generally  have  my  own  prices, 
that  is  all. 

Q. — How  many  trees  do  you  suppose  you  have  raised  ? 
A. — This  year  ? 

Q. — Superintended  the  raising  of;  no,  sir,  altogether? 

A. — May  be  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  altogether.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
guess  five  hundred  or  more,  all  of  that.  Yes,  I  guess  it  was  well  on 
to  five ;  between  four  hundred  thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand — 
gum  trees  principally. 

Q.— What  was  the  range  of  prices  of  gum  trees  for  foresting  pur- 
poses, for  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  ? 

A. — Three  and  three  and  one-half;  the  general  price  is  four  cents. 

Q. — What  was  the  range  of  them  ?  Were  not  some  sold  very  much 
less  than  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  some  I  heard  reported  as  sold  for  very  much  less.  Mr. 
Stratton  was  selling  an  inferior  article  for  less,  and  there  had  been 
some  other  inferior  articles  sold  as  low,  I  heard,  as  ten  dollars  a  thou- 
sand, and  I  had  some  of  that  kind  of  plants  to  sell  myself,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  five  dollars  for  them. 

Q. — Now,  Mr.  O'Neil,  how  is  it  that  the  price  of  these  gum  trees 
may  range  from  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand  up  to  fifty  dollars  ? 

A. — Well,  in  quality  and  quantity.  For  instance,  if  you  want  thirty 
thousand,  you  can  get  them  cheaper  than  you  can  get  five  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand ;  and  according  to  the  party  that  buys  them. 
If  there  is  no  risk,  of  course  there  is  a  difi'erence.  We  had  sooner  go 
to  a  rich  man  and  make  a  bargain  with  him  than  with  a  man  who 
is  a  little  doubtful.  We  would  make  better  terms  with  one  with 
whom  there  is  no  trouble  about  money,  who  will  come  down  and  pay 
no  sooner  than  to  say  "  go."    That  is  all. 

Q. — Did  you  sell  some  gum  trees  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  you  heard 
afterwards  went  to  the  park  ? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  Well,  my  agent  sold  them.   Mr.  Sweeny,  he  sold  some. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  sort  of  trees  those  were  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  raised  them  and  handled  them.  They  were  the 
best  in  the  market.    They  were  the  best  in  my  nursery. 

Q. — What  would  have  been  a  fair  price  for  those  trees,  delivered 
here  in  San  Francisco,  the  boxes  not  returned  ? 

A. — Four  dollars  is  a  fair  price ;  but  they  didn't  realize  me  that. 

Mr.  Broderick — The  trees  you  bought  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick — Does  he  know  you  bought  those  trees  ? 
Q. — Do  you  mean  the  trees  that  made  up  the  ten  thousand  trees 
at  forty  dollars  a  thousand  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick — Were  you  over  here  when  they  were  sold  to  Mr.^ 
O'Connor?  1 
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A. — No,  sir :  but  I  received  the  monev. 
Q  — When  was  that  ? 

A. — It  is  six  or  eight  weeks  since  I  got  the  pay  for  them.  I 
know  them  is  the  trees. 

Hall — What  price  have  you  sold  those  trees  for  during  this 
last  winter  ? 

A. — I  have  sold  them  for  three  dollars  in  the  nursery  ;  and  the 
parties  bring  the  boxes  back  free  of  charge — take  the  trees  from  the 
nursery,  and  return  the  boxes. 

Q. — That  is,  over  at  the  nursery? 

A. — That  is,  over  at  the  nursery,  there.  The  neighbors,  some  of 
them,  would  take  them.  The  price  varied  after  that.  But  the  plants 
that  came  for  the  Golden  State  Park  were  the  best  in  the  nursery. 
They  were  picked.    I  picked  them  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — Would  you  have  sold  those  trees  for  any  less  than  four  dollars 
a  hundred,  or  forty  dollars  a  thousand,  delivered  here  in  the  city? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  sell  them  for  much  less.  I 
might  come  down  a  little.  I  don't  suppose  I  would  come  down  very 
much,  and  pay  all  of  the  freight  on  them,  and  lose  my  boxes.  That 
is  as  low  as  I  would  sell  them.  Some  of  them  brought  me  five 
dollars  here  in  the  city ;  trees  not  quite  as  good  as  those  at  the  park. 

Q. — Five  dollars  a  hundred  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  will  be  fifty  dollars  a  thousand  ? 

A.— yYes,  sir;  that  Mr.  Sweeny's  books  will  show.  He  is  the  man 
that  made  the  sales.  Those  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the 
market. 

Q. — Have  you  planted  out  gum  trees  for  forest  purposes? 

A. — Not  this  season,  I  have  not. 

Q. — No  ;  I  mean  in  your  experience  ? 

A. — Oh,  I  have,  certainly.  I  have  done  it  extensively.  I  have 
done  it  for  Mr.  Coleman,  in  San  Rafael,  on  those  high  hills ;  and  I 
have  done  it  on  gum  forests  out  here  for  Mr.  Stratton. 

Q. — Did  you  plant  this  first  forest  of  gum  trees? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  planted  the  second  one. 

Q.— For  Mr.  Stratton  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  your  custom  to  plant  trees  thicker  at  first  than  they  are 
intended  to  stand  afterwards  ? 

A. — Well,  in  some  instances  we  have  planted  in  that  way.  For 
instance,  in  landscaping — my  business  before  starting  into  this — we 
had  to  plant  thicker  than  shrubbery,  with  an  idea  of  thinning  out, 
as  in  Qeneral  McGinn's  place — the  place  he  owns — I  had  to  plant 
thicker  valuable  trees,  with  an  idea  of  thinning  them  out ;  and  he 
says  now  the  trees  I  planted  are  thick,  and  have  to  be  cut  away  if  he 
ever  gets  the  place  again.  And  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  practiced 
at  the  business,  I  had  to  plant  thick. 

Q. — Is  it  usual  to  plant  thicker  than  it  is  intended  to  have  the  trees 
finally? 

A. — It  is,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

Mr.  Carson — What  was  the  quality  of  the  trees  that  Mr.  Stratton 
was  selling  at  reduced  rates? 
Answer — Well,  sir,  I  will  show  you ;  I  have  a  sample  of  the  roots  I 
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brought  here,  for  I  want  to  elevate  the  gum  tree,  to  make  a  decent 
living  out  of  it.  And  this  was  an  inferior  article  sold — what  is 
called  the  curly-root  plants — for  the  tree  grows  up  and  falls  over; 
there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  [Showing  curly-root  plants.]  These 
were  some  of  the  plants  raised  before  I  w^ent  to  Mr.  Stratton,  and  we 
pulled  them  up  in  the  lot.  I  have  shown  this  to  Mr.  Stratton  in 
his  own  lot ;  and  I  have  here  [showing]  some  plants  that  you  got 
from  the  park  from  me.  There  is  the  Stratton  plants;  you  see  how 
they  are  curled  up,  and  when  they  get  to  be  a  tree  they  will  blow 
over. 

Q,. — What  is  the  difference  in  age  of  that  curled-root  plant  and 
these  other  plants  ? 

A. — I  suppose  it  is  three  or  four  months. 

Q. — How  old  are  these  curled-root  plants  from  the  seed  ? 

A. — That  I  could  not  say. 

Q. — How  old  are  these  others  ? 

A. — Six  or  seven  months ;  and  these  others,  I  think,  are  eight  or 
nine,  though  I  didn't  raise  them. 

Q. — Is  there  such  a  diflPerence  in  size  of  plants,  there  being  only  a 
difference  of  two  months  in  their  ages ;  can  such  a  difference  in  size 
take  place  as  exists  between  the  two  specimens  you  bring  here? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Why,  then,  do  you  tell  us  that  one  is  seven  and  the  other  is 
eight  or  nine  months  old  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  exactly  that  I  said  that.  I  said  I  didn't>  know 
exactly  the  age  of  these  curly-root  plants — I  said  I  supposed  they 
were  eight  or  nine  months  old.  I  could  not  tell  because  I  did  not 
raise  them. 

Q. — You  must  observe  yourself,  here,  the  difference  between  these 
plants  here  and  these  [showing]. 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — These  here  being  curly  root,  as  you  call  them,  are  at  least  six 
or  seven  times  the  size  of  these  others. 

A. — They  are.  They  may  be  older  than  I  know.  I  didn't  raise 
them.  They  were  there,  and  planted  out  for  Mr.  Stratton,  before  I 
went  there. 

Q. — That  is  a  bald  ijresumption  of  yours,  then,  that  this  was  about 
nine  months  old  ? 

A. — Oh,  I  am  not  certain.  I  don't  testify  that  they  are  eight  or 
nine  months  old. 

Q. — I  am  glad  you  don't. 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  exactly.  Those  [showing]  were  in  the 
open  ground.    These  were  in  the  boxes. 

Q. — You  had  a  contract  with  Mr.  Coleman,  did  you  ? 
A. — I  worked  for  him  by  the  month. 
Q.— What  time  ? 

A. — Two  or  three  years  ago.  I  guess  all  of  four  years.  The  time 
they  were  laying  out  that  park. 

Q. — Who  was  laying  out  the  park  for  him  at  that  time? 
A. — I  laid  it  out. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Hall  engaged  on  the  place  at  that  time  ? 
A. — I  never  knew  Mr.  Hall. 

Q. — Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  Coleman  when  Mr.  Hall  was  up 
there  at  work  for  him  ? 
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A. — Xo,  sir;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hall  there,  to  my  knowledge.  I  never 
saw  him  until  he  came  to  see  about  buying  trees. 
Q. — You  have  sold  trees  for  the  park  ? 

A. — I  have  nothing  except  what  Mr.  Spooner  or  Mr.  O'Connor 
sold.    Mr.  Sweeny  was  my  agent,  and  they  bought  from  Mr.  Sweeny. 

Q. — Speaking  of  this  cutting  down  of  trees — would  it  be  cheaper  to 
take  them  up  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  not  the  gum  trees ;  it  would  with  some  trees. 

Q. — How  about  pines  ? 

A. — Pines  remove  well  if  the  ground  is  good  and  stiff. 
Q. — HoAv  about  cypress  ? 

A. — Cypress  will  move  the  same,  but  not  in  sandy  ground.  It  don't 
pa}^  in  sandy  ground.  Loam  is  good.  They  can  be  moA^ecl  success- 
fully in  loam. 

Q. — How  long  will  a  stake  last  ? 

A. — A  redwood  stick  will  last  three  or  four  years,  and  after  it  rots 
you  can  drive  it  again  and  use  it. 
Q. — For  small  trees  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Xow,  sir,  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  an  expert,  wouldn't  it  be  cheaper 
to  use  stakes  altogether  to  protect  these  trees  and  keep  them  straight 
than  to  plant  valuable  trees — pines,  cypress,  etc. — and  then  cut  them 
down  when  you  want  to  thin  out,  as  you  call  it. 

A. — Xo,  sir.  I  think  it  Avould  be  better  to  make  a  good,  thick  belt 
outside,  and  then  plant  the  inside  thinner  out. 

Q. — Oh  ;  there  is  another  idea.  You  can  get  the  protection  then — 
plant  a  thick  row,  then,  to  the  windward? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  make  all  of  the  leeward  portion  thin  ? 
A. — Then  make  a  stiff  hedge  of  oaks,  or  whatever  you  want,  and 
plant  the  other  side  thin,  or  plant  them  thick  and  cut  them  off. 
Q. — There  would  be  more  economy  in  that? 
A. — I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  it  would. 

Q. — Well,  it  would  produce  just  as  good  results,  w^ouldn't  it? 
A. — About  the  same. 

Q. — The  trees  would  be  just  as  well  protected — those  trees  in  the 
main  plantation  to  the  leeward  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  but  provided  the  protection  was  made  with  brakes  in 
different  places.    First  plant  thick — plant  your  belt  thick. 

Q. — That  is,  to  windward? 

A. — To  windward.  Then  plant  in  there  thin.  In  a  year  or  two, 
come  aloDg  and  plant  the  center. 

Q. — Do  vou  know  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  out  at  the 
Golden  Ga'^te  Park  ? 

A. — I  have  an  idea  of  the  winds ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  the  westward  ? 

A. — About  the  same  as  here. 

Q. — From  the  westward  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  then,  if  you  had  charge  of  that  Golden  Gate  Park,  plant- 
ing trees,  etc.,  which  would  you  deem  to  be  the  best  economy — plant- 
ing these  thick  plantations,  that  were  spoken  of;  then  at  the  exjjira- 
tion  of  two  or  three  years,  thinning  out ;  or  planting  a  thick,  protect- 
ing belt  to  the  windward,  and  then  planting  thickly  to  the  leeward 
of  that? 
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A. — Well,  I  would  do  everything — I  would  plant  thickly  for  pro- 
tection, and  I  would  plant  some  hedges ;  some  I  would  plant  thin. 
For  instance,  to  get  a  forest  in  a  rural  way,  you  have  got  to  do  it  in 
that  way.  When  you  take  a  rural  way  of  it — some  thick,  some  thin, 
and  so  on — it  don't  do  to  plant  it  all  one  w^ay. 

Q. — Where  you  plant  thick,  you  would  not  attempt  to  cut  out 
afterwards  ? 

A. — In  some  instances  I  would  thin  out. 

Q. — In  some  instances  you  would  not? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  would  have  a  wide  space.  I  would  have  four  or 
five,  or  ten  or  a  dozen  together — have  them  in  groups. 

Q,. — They  could  be  planted  in  that  way  in  the  first  instance, 
couldn't  they,  when  you  had  this  protecting  belt  to  the  westward  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  thought  so.    From  your  experience,  do  you  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  stakes  down  ? 
A. — I  do,  sir. 
Q.-Why? 

A. — In  some  instances  it  is  better.  If  you  have  a  stake  near  a 
tree,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  it  off  and  point  it  again  ;  better  economy 
to  cut  them  off.  Sometimes  I  break  them  off,  and  away  they  go ; 
that  is  the  cheapest. 

Q. — Can  a  pine  tree,  two  years  old,  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Which  is  the  cheaper — to  destroy  that  tree  by  cutting  it  down 
and  using  it  to  make  brush  fences,  and  then  substituting  young 
pines? 

A. — Well,  I  believe  the  young  pine  is  the  cheapest  in  this  way. 

Q. — Well,  substituting  them,  or  taking  them  up  and  transplant- 
ing them — which  is  the  cheapest? 

A. — Well,  the  cheapest  is  to  plant  the  young  tree.  If  you  plant 
an  old  tree  for  a  pine,  you  have  nothing  but  an  old  common  shrub. 
It  is  always  unsightly.  To  remove  old  pines  and  cypress,  in  this 
country,  isn't  a  good  thing.  They  don't  fiber  on  top,  and  if  the 
ground  is  sandy  it  is  a  great  trouble. 

Q. — Where  it  has  been  in  prepared  ground  ? 

A. — If  the  ground  is  loam,  or  the  ball  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  it 
will  do  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  cheaper  to  cut  it  down  and  plant  new  ones. 

Q. — Is  it  wise  to  cut  down  the  tree  you  have  raised  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  care,  and  atten- 
tion on  ? 

A. — The  question  of  view  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Q. — Leaving  aside  the  question  of  view  ? 
A. — Then  I  would  not  cut  it  down  at  all. 

Andrew  J.  Moulder,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall — Were  you  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commissioners? 
Answer — I  was,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  year  when  the  Board  first  started  ? 
A. — I  was,  sir. 

Q. — As  such,  were  you  cognizant  of  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
park  being  made  ? 
A. — I  was,  sir. 

Q. — Were  there  specifications  drawn  of  that  survey? 
A. — There  were. 
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Q. — Who  drew  those  specifications? 

A. — They  were  drawn  in  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  it,  bv  Mr. 
Hall. 

Mr.  Carson— ^Yhsit  Mr.  Hall  ? 

A. — Mr.  Hall  who  is  present.  Amended  afterwards  by  Colonel 
Connolly,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  was  himself  a  surveyor. 

3Ir.  Hall — Would  you  know  those  specifications  if  you  were  to  see 
them,  sir? 

A. — I  would,  sir. 

Q.  [Paper  shown  to  witness] — Examine  that  paper. 

A. — That  indorsement  is  in  my  handwriting  :  "  Specifications  for 
survey  of  park,  prepared  by  William  Hammond  Hall,  Civil  Engi- 
neer." 

Q. — Examine  the  specifications,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  see  if  you 
can  identify  them. 

A. — I  recognize  my  handwriting  in  several  of  the  specifications ; 
for  instance,  in  purple  ink,  the  body  of  the  amendment  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  one  David  Connolh^,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
Memorandum  A  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Carson — In  other  words,  these  are  the  specifications. 

A. — These  are  the  specifications  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson — That  is  sufficient  identification. 

3Ir.  Broderick — I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  was  Mr.  Connolly's 
and  this  yours?  [Showing.] 

A. — That  in  purple  ink  is  mine  ;  in  black  ink  Mr.  Connolly's. 

Mr.  Hall — These  erasures  through  the  specifications  were  all  there? 

A. — Yes  ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q. — What  was  the  object  of  amending  those  specifications? 

A. — The  object  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  called  for  by 
the  specifications  originally,  and  thereby  economize  in  the  price  of 
the  survey. 

Q.  [Showing  minutes] — There  is  an  entry  in  the  minutes  in  regard 
to  these  specifications  ;  please  read  it. 

A. — "  July  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  speci- 
fications for  the  survey,  etc.,  of  the  park,  prepared  by  William 
Hammond  Hall,  were  amended  by  the  Commissioners,  and  then 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  contract  to  be  made  for  a  survey.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Connolly,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  address  com- 
munications to  Mr.  William  H.  Hall,  Robert  Morris,  Alfred  Portt, 
and  F.  Delancy,  notifying  them  to  state  for  what  sum,  in  gross,  they 
will  make  the  survey,  prepare  the  maps,  etc.,  called  for  by  and  in 
strict  conformity  Avitli  said  specifications ;  and  on  motion,  the  Board 
adjourned." 

Q. — Was  there  such  an  invitation  to  bid  issued  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  were  bids  received  on  these  specifications  ? 
A. — They  were,  sir. 

Q. — To  whom  was  the  contract  awarded  ? 

A. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  that  date  again  ?  July 
twenty-sixth,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  William  Hammond  Hall 
as  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Hall  says  he  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  part  of  the  specifications  of  the  survey  referring  to  the  granite 
monuments. 
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Mr.  Carson — You  can  submit  that  much  of  the  specifications  so 
that  it  will  be  down  in  the  reporter's  notes. 

Mr.  Broderick  reads  from  the  specifications  as  follows:  "  And  all 
angular  points  of  said  boundaries  to  be  marked  as  provided  in  speci- 
fication No.  — ."    I  suppose  that  means  No.  5. 

3Ir.  Hall — Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Broderick  [continuing]  :  "  Specification  No.  5.  Granite  mon- 
uments, to  be  thirty  inches  long,  six  inches  square,  and  squared  and 
smoothed  at  one  end ;  top  between  to  be  marked  in  such  finished 
and  in  legible  and  durable  chiseling,  in  center  a  cross,  above  the 
numbers  or  characters,  indication  of  station  to  be  represented  below 
the  figures  indicating  the  height  of  its  surface  wdien  set ;  between,  to 
the  nearest  one-hundredth  part  of  a  foot  above  the  datum  plane. 
They  shall  be  set  twenty-four  inches  of  their  length  in  the  ground, 
and  solidly  imbedded  in  firm  earth  (even  if  it  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  soil  from  some  distance  to  accomplish  this  end),  in  such  position 
that  the  center  of  the  cross  marks  the  position  of  the  angular  point 
or  station,  and  knowing  the  surface  of  the  monument  to  be  at  the 
height  expressed  by  the  reference  on  its  face." 

3Ir.  Hall — I  wish  to  point  out  here  the  shape  of  the  park  and  the 
shape  of  the  angular  points.  [Produces  a  map  and  points  thereon.] 
There  is  an  angular  point  on  the  avenue  at  the  intersection  of  Baker 
street  with  Fell,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of  Baker  street  with  Oak. 

Jfr.  Broderick — What  is  the  reason  of  the  changing  of  those  names. 

3fr.  Hall — The  lithographer  made  a  mistake.  That  map  was  litho- 
graphed two  years  ago.  There  is  another  angular  point  at  the  inter- 
section of  Stanyan  street  with  Oak,  and  another  angular  point  at  the 
intersection  of  Fell  street  with  Stanyan ;  another  angular  point  at 
the  intersection  of  Stanyan  street  with  the  line  of  the  park  ;  another 
angular  point  at  the  intersection  of  Fulton  and  D  streets ;  then 
there  is  another  angular  point  at  the  intersection  of  the  north  line  of 
the  park  with  the  great  highway;  and  one  angular  point  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  south  line  of  the  park  with  the  great  highway.  Those 
are  all  the  angular  points.  Then  the  specifications  call  for  a  granite 
monument  at  another  point — these,  you  will  find,  sir,  to  be  placed  on 
top  of  Strawberry  Hill. 

Mr.  Carson — About  on  a  line  with  Sixteenth  AA^enue  ? 

Mr.  Hall — About  on  a  line  with  Seventeenth  AA^enue.  Those  are 
the  ten  points  called  for  in  the  specificatious. 

3Ir.  Carson — Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to  read  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Hall,  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  December  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  sevent3^-one.  I  read  from  page  thirteen, 
first  biennial  report :  "  The  most  important  points  Avere  to  be  marked  by 
granite  monuments,  twenty-seven  in  number ;  secondary  points  by  sub- 
stantial posts,  one  huu  drecl  and  fifty  in  number ;  Avhile  many  thousand 
small  stakes  Avere  to  be  driven.  The  dimensions  of  the  monuments 
and  posts  were  fixed  and  the  manner  of  placing  them  defined,  and 
there  were,  also,  many  other  provisions  designed  to  secure  the  execu- 
-tion  of  the  work  in  a  complete  and  substantial  manner,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  maps  being  made  from  this  surA^ey,  was  entered  into 
and  other  specific  instructions  given.  As  before  stated,  the  field 
work  w^as  immediately  commenced  and  pressed  forward  to  comple- 
tion in  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  maps  were 
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finished,  and  vou  approved  and  accepted  them  with  the  work  in  the 
fiehl" 

AVm.  H.  Hall,  recalled  in  his  own  behalf,  testified  as  follows  : 
I  undertook  this  survey  under  these  specifications  as  they  are  here, 
and  as  they  have  been  identified,  and  put  in  twenty-seven  granite 
montiments  of  my  own  motion,  under  a  specification  which  called 
for  ten. 

Mr.  Carson — Let  me  interrupt  yoit  then  one  moment.  Mr.  Brod- 
erick  said  the  number  was  left  blank  here  in  the  specifications. 

Answer — The  number  is  not  specified,  but  it  says  the  angular  points 
— and  they  are  nine  in  number — and  the  other  granite  monument, 
which  it  savs  afterward  is  to  be  placed  on  Strawberry  Hill,  makes 
ten.  I  put  in  twenty-seven  granite  monuments  under  that  specifica- 
tion :  in  other  words,  seventeen  more  than  I  was  ever  paid  for.  I  did 
that  because  they  cost  me  but  little,  and  because  I  expected  to  be 
Engineer  of  the  park,  and  I  knew  that  a  greater  number  would  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  me  in  surveying.  Afterwards,  when  the  ave- 
nue was  being  graded,  and  four  of  these  monuments  or  six  of  them 
were  being  covered  up,  and  no  longer  of  any  use  there,  I  had  either 
four  or  six  taken  away. 

Q. — You  refer  to  those  that  were  taken  to  San  Rafael  on  that  job 
of  yours  at  Mr.  Coleman's  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  either  four  or  six,  I  can't  tell  which.  I  considered 
them  my  own.  I  consider  that  there  are  either  eleven  or  thirteen 
granite  montiments  there  on  the  park  now,  that  I  have  never  been 
paid  for,  and  I  don't  expect  any  pay  for  them  ? 

Q. — Yoti  claim  

A.— T  claim  tliat  I  have  put  in  more  granite  monuments  there, 
than  the  specification  calls  for,  and  afterwards  in  making  my  report 
to  the  Park  Commissioners,  which  you  find  there,  a  yearly  report,  I 
mentioned  having  put  in  twenty-seven  granite  monuments,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  style  as  though  the  specifications  called  for  it; 
but  they  do  not. 

Q. — You  claim,  I  stippose,  also  that  you  are  entitled  to  go  there 
now  and  remove  all  the  other  granite  monuments  over  the  number 
of  ten  if  you  so  see  fit. 

A. — Xo,  sir ;  I  would  not,  they  have  been  there  a  long  while,  and 
furthermore  they  are  of  some  benefit,  those  that  are  there  now. 

Q. — You  remember  your  report  here  says — I  quote  from  the  report 
now,  on  page  thirteen  of  your  first  biennial  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners— that  "  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  the  maps  were  finished,  and  you  approved  and  accepted 
them,  with  the  work  in  the  field  ?" 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Xow,sir  :  don't  you  consider  that,  as  a  portion  of  the  work  in  the 
field,  those  monuments  Avere  also  accepted  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes ;  right  here  I  will  state  that  under  the  same  circumstances, 
in  the  same  case,  I  should  remove  those  six  granite  monuments  again.  . 

Q. — Now  you  have  the  right  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  ten  ? 

A. — A  perfect  right,  sir. 

Q. — After  turning  them  over  to  the  Commissioners,  who  accepted 
them  as  a  portion  of  the  work  ? 

A. — Thev  were  mv  granite  montiments,  and  I  took  them  awav.  I 
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would  like  to  state  right  here  that  those  monuments  cost  me  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each ;  that  is  what  I  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Broderick — You  gave  them  to  the  Commissioners  for  nothing, 
did  you? 

A. — I  never  charged  them  any  money  for  the  extra  ones  I  put 
there. 

_  Q. — You  turned  over  twenty-seven  monuments  in  the  report,  and 
didn't  charge  the  Commissioners  anything  for  them? 
A.— No,  sir  ;  I  didn't. 

Thomas  Spooner,  called  by  the  committee,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Carson — What  is  your  business  ? 
Answer — I  am  in  the  seed  and  tree  business. 
Q.— Where? 

A. — Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  Sansome  street. 
Q. — In  this  city  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  been  supplying  the  park  with  anything  in  your  line 
of  business? 

A. — I  have  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  a  sale  of  a  lot  of  ten  thousand  gum  trees? 
A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — To  the  Park  Commissioners  recently  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  rate  did  you  sell  them  at  ? 
A. — Forty  dollars  a  thousand. 

Q. — What  was  the  market  value  of  gum  trees  of  that  character  at 
that  time  ? 

A. — Well,  the  market  value  of  them  was — they  were  worth  forty- 
five  dollars. 

Q. — Why  did  you  sell  them  for  forty  dollars,  if  that  was  the  mar- 
ket value? 

A. — The  reason  is  I  wanted  to  make  the  sale. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  gum  trees  being  sold  in  the  market  at  that 
time  for  fifteen  to  seventeen  dollars  and  a  half  a  thousand  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  could  sell  you  at  that  time  for  twelve  dollars? 
Q.— Sir? 

A. — I  could  sell  you  at  that  time  for  twelve  dollars,  for  ten  dol- 
lars, but  not  that  variety — not  that  kind. 

Q. — Just  be  kind  enough  to  specify  to  the  reporter  the  different 
kinds  of  gum  trees  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 

A. — Seedlings — and  there  is  transplanted,  and  there  is  blocked,  and 
there  is  three  different  varieties  of  them. 

Q. — How  old  are  the  transplanted  ? 

A. — They  are  about  a  year  old ;  maybe  eleven  months  old. 
Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  blocked  ? 

A. — Well ;  put  up  in  blocks—  cut  up  in  blocks — so  you  can  take 
them  out  in  one  square  block.  You  can  knock  the  side  out.  They 
have  to  be  transplanted  and  blocked  off. 

Q. — What  are  the  differences  in  value  of  the  three  kinds  you  have 
just  mentioned  ? 

A. — Well,  I  have  got  some  to-day  I  will  sell  you  for  ten  dollars, 
some  for  forty,  and  some  I  would  sell  for  sixty. 
Q.— Which  kind  for  ten  ? 
A. — I  will  sell  you  seedlings. 
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Q.— AVhich  for  forty  •? 

A. — I  would  sell  you  them  that  are  not  traiisplated  at  all.  I  would 
sell  you  them  that  are  in  blocks  for  fifty  dollars — any  price  we  could 
get  for  them. 

Q. — How  was  it  at  that  time  ?  Did  you  sell  for  any  price  you  cotild 
^et  then  ? 

A. — I  do  to-day.  sir. 

Q. — Did  vou  at  that  time  ''^ 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Of  what  particular  variety  were  these  ten  thousand  that  yott  sold 
at  that  time? 

A. — Blocked  gums. 

Q. — That  is  the  kind  yoti  claim  sixty  dollars  for? 

A. — That  is,  transplanted  gums  I  claimed  Avould  be  worth  fifty 
dollars  when  I  sold  them. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  that  gums  of  the  same  variety,  the  same  age 
that  you  sold  to  the  i3ark  at  that  time,  for  forty  dollars  a  thousand, 
and  they  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  seventeen  dollars  and 
a  half  a  thotisand  ? 

A. — Well.  I  will  pay  seventeen  dollars  a  thousand  for  fifty  thou- 
sand :  cash  to-day  for  one  hundred  thousand. 

Q. — I  would  like  an  answer  to  my  question.  [The  question  is  read 
by  the  reporter.] 

A. — Xo,  sir:  I  don't.    That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

CEOSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  pay  me  any  commission  for  purchasing  those 
trees  ? 

Answer — Xot  a  red  cent :  and  I  don't  calculate  to  pay  you  any.  nor 
I  never  would,  nor  any  other  man. 
Q. — Did  you  ever  pay  me  anything? 

A. — Xary  a  cent,  and  don't  calculate  to  pay  anything,  either.  I 
don't  believe  in  paying  anybody  any  commissions — not  those  prices. 

George  F.  Allardt,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession? 
Answer — Civil  engineer  and  surveyor. 

Q. — What  experience  have  you  had,  sir,  as  civil  engineer  or  sur- 
veyor, and  how  long  have  you  been  practicing  the  profession  ? 

A. — I  have  had  some  twenty  years  experience  in  the  profession,  in 
pretty  near  all  its  branches  and  varieties. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  laid  out  roads,  and  attended  to  the  construction 
of  drives? 

A. — I  have  laid  otit  roads. 

Q. — Have  you  visited  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  lately? 
A. — I  was  there  about  a  month  ago — several  weeks  ago. 
Q. — At  whose  reqitest? 
A. — At  your  reqtiest — Mr.  Halhs  request. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  certain  points  of  construction  in  those  roads, 
upon  which  your  professional  opinion  would  be  asked  before  this 
committee  ? 

A. — Mr.  Hall  pointed  me  out  a  number  of  roads,  and  other  matters, 
and  I  took  a  look  at  them,  and  examined  them  at  the  time. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  a  point  where  there  was  a  large  cut  on  the 
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southern  drive,  about  opposite  Second  Avenue?  [Showing  upon  the 
map.] 

A. — I  was  there  and  looked  at  it.  I  recognize  upon  the  map  the 
point. 

Q. — In  the  construction  of  that  drive,  was  it  advisable  to  make  that 
cut? 

A. — I  examined  it  hy  the  ej^e,  and  not  instrumental ;  but  I  judged 
at  the  time,  that  for  a  fine,  wide  drive,  it  was  desirable  to  make  the 
cut  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  sharp  curve. 

Q. — Could  a  curve  have  been  made  around  the  point  of  that  hill 
there  [showing],  to  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  curves 
in  the  roads  of  the  park,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge? 

A. — A  curve  could  have  been  made  around  that  point,  but  I  think 
it  would  have  been  to  the  detriment  of  the  drive  as  a  fine  drive, 
and  as  a  direct  drive;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  might  have  been 
fully  as  expensive,  because  there  would  haA^e  been  some  filling  to  be 
done  on  account  of  its  being  side-hill ;  that  I  could  not  judge  as 
to  the  amount. 

Q. — Was  not  all  the  material  that  came  out  of  that  cut  required  in 
making  the  fills  at  either  side  ? 

A. — I  judge  it  was,  from  the  fact  that  I  didn't  see  anj^  waste  banks. 

Q. — Was  there  not  still  a  place  on  the  western  side  there,  where 
more  material  still  is  required  in  filling  up  the  hollow? 

A. — There  is  a  depression  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  

Mr.  Carson — It  must  be  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

[Mr.  Hall  shows  the  location  on  the  map.] 

Tlie  Witness — There  is  a  depression  on  the  west  side  of  the  cut  and 
north  side  of  the  road,  which  is  considerably  lower — several  feet 
lower — than  the  grade  of  the  road  itself. 

Mr.  Hall — Don't  jo\x  consider  there  would  be  more  material  still 
rec[uired  in  filling  that  depression.  What  did  you  consider  in  that 
regard  ? 

A. — It  seemed  to  me,  that  if  that  place  was  not  filled  up  it  Avould 
become  a  pond-hole  in  the  winter  time ;  therefore  material  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  some  point  to  fill  it  up. 

Q. — Do  you,  or  do  you  not  consider  that  money  has  been  expended 
there  in  the  construction  of  that  drive  unnecessarily? 

A. — Which  part  of  the  drive  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q. — Take  that  point  there,  making  that  cut  through  there,  and  the 
construction  of  the  drive  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Has  there  been 
any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  there,  in  your  opinion  as  an 
engineer? 

A. — That  would  be  a  question  of  instrumental  examination,  and 
making  figures  as  to  quantity,  but  judging  by  the  eye,  I  should  say 
this:  that  if  there  was  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  at  that 
point  it  would  be  ver}^  slight,  perhaps  not  any.  It  is  not  apparent — 
at  least  it  is  not  apparent  to  an  engineer — that  there  has  been  any 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  there. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  a  large  cutting,  marked  on  this  map  here 
with  the  word  "  tunnel,"  cutting  through  rock  on  the  northern  drive 
about  opposite  the  crossing  of  Nineteenth  Avenue.  This  road  comes 
up  about  like  that  [marking  with  pencil]. 

A. — What  is  the  question,  sir? 

Q. — Did  you  examine  a  certain  cutting — or  cuttings  made  on  the 
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line  of  the  northern  drive,  about  opposite  the  crossing  of  Nineteenth 
Avenue  ? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  main  drive  at  that  point  well  located?  or 
in  that  vicinit.y  ? 

A. — Does  this  that  is  marked  "  tunnel  "  represent  the  main  drive  ? 
Q. — Yes;  that  is  where  the  cut  is  down  there.    That  is  to  be  the 
main  drive  ? 

A. — That  is  a  question  of  grade.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  moder- 
ate grade  on  the  main  drive — which,  I  think,  is  desirable — then  a  cut 
is  necessary  at  that  place,  being,  as  I  remember,  I  think  it  was  the 
lowest  place  in  that  vicinity  to  get  over  the  hill. 

Q. — Now,  what  were  the  advantages — taking  into  consideration 
that  rock  was  required  for  macadamizing  this  road,  and  any  engineer- 
ing points  that  you  can  think  of— what  were  tlie  advantages  of  locat- 
ing that  road  down  in  that  hollow — making  that  cut — or  were  there 
any  advantages,  and  what  were  thej^  ? 

A. — As  material  was  required  in  other  parts  of  the  road  it  would 
be  taken  from  some  point,  and  if  you  could  take  it  from  the  road 
itself  there  would  be  an  econoni}^  in  it  of  course.  You  would  be 
making  the  cut,  and  at  the  same  time  making  your  road.  You 
might  have  taken  the  materials  from  some  other  point — from  a  bur- 
rowing pit;  but  that  would  have  cost  more,  and  it  would  have  been 
waste  labor  of  course.  In  building  roads  we  want  to  avoid  burrowing 
pits  and  waste  banks  as  much  as  possible,  because  that  is  double 
labor.  We  want  to  equalize  the  cuttings  and  fillings  as  much  as  pos- 
sible— that  is  the  rule. 

Q. — Could  this  ridge  have  been  passed  in  the  construction  of  that 
drive  in  that  vicinity  upon  equally  gentle  curvature,  and  easy  gra- 
dient, without  making  such  a  cut? 

A.— I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  it  could  not,  from  my  inspection — not 
within  the  park — not  within  the  lines  of  the  park. 

Q. — If  you  were  laying  out  that  road,  would  you  have  located  it 
as  it  is,  so  far  as  you  were  able  to  judge  of  it? 

A. — I  only  say  that  at  the  time  I  made  as  close  examination  of  it 
as  practicable,  and  I  thought  the  location  was  a  very  proper  one, 
particularly,  if  desirable  to  have  an  easy  grade,  and  desirable  to  get 
material,  wliich  seemed  to  be  the  case. 

Q. — There  being  quite  a  length  of  roadway,  five  or  six  miles,  which 
had  to  be  constructed  in  the  park  at  the  ^^'estern  end  of  it,  upon 
which  material,  such  as  remains  in  this  cut,  would  be  required,  may 
not  the  cut  be  finished  by  using  the  material  that  is  there  still  on  the 
remainder  of  these  drives,  when  they  are  built? 

A. — A  great  deal  of  the  material  now  there  that  is  in  the  cut  will 
be  required  for  that  purpose  ;  I  don't  know  how  much,  but  whatever 
is  taken  out  of  the  cut  will  be  an  advantage — it  will  be  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  so  to  say ;  yon  are  making  a  road  ;  you  are  cut- 
ting a  road  through  that  hill,  and  surfacing  the  road  where  it  is 
required  with  that  same  material ;  that  seems  to  be  economy. 

Q. — Now,  did  you  observe  any  waste  bank  in  that  neighlDorhood  ? 

A. — I  saw  no  waste  banks  anywhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q. — The  material  which  has  been  taken  out  of  that  cut,  then,  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  surfacing  of  the  roadway  alread}^  constructed, 
and  the  material  which  still  remains  in  the  cut  being  used  in  the 
future  for  surfacing  other  roads,  wliich  are  to  be  built  when  the  cut- 
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ting  is  completed  in  this  maner,  will  it  have  cost  anything  as  a  cut, 
or  will  it  have  been  simply  a  cut  made  in  using  it  as  a  quarry,  to 
obtain  the  material  required  ? 

A. — That  will  be  the  case,  provided  on  other  parts  of  the  road 
there  are  no  nearer  points  where  the  rock  can  be  obtained. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  any  other  points,  out  to  the  west  there,  where 
the  rock  could  be  obtained  ? 

A. — I  did  not ;  I  couldn't  find  any  ;  I  didn't  see  any, 

Mr.  Broderick — Did  you  notice  any  right  above  it  ? 

A. — There  is  an  excavation,  right  above  the  road  that  w^e  drive 
over,  w^hich  seems  to  be  the  material  for  surfacing  the  road — the  red 
rock,  for  putting  on  the  last  coating  on  the  road. 

Q. — Then,  in  your  opinion,  has  there  been  any  unnecessary  expen- 
diture of  money  at  this  point  by  reason  of  this  cutting? 

A. — I  certainly  don't  see  any  evidence  of  it. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  locality  for  a  certain  drain,  marked  on 
this  map,  from  the  engine-house  valley  to  the  middle  lake  ? 

A. — I  saw  the  place  where  the  drain  w^as  pointed  out  to  be.  The 
drain  was  under  the  ground.    I  didn't  see  the  drain. 

Q. — Well,  would  you  consider  that  drain  w^as  necessary  in  that 
valley? 

A. — In  rain-storms  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  water  would 
accumulate  there,  and  must  be  taken  to  the  lowest  point  by  means 
of  a  drain,  as  it  would  run  over  the  surface  of  the  road  in  storms — 
over  the  macadamized  road. 

Q. — Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  drain  or  provide  for  the  letting 
off  of  the  surface  water  pretty  much  over  all  of  the  finished  portion 
of  that  park,  or  if  it  is  intended  to  be  a  finished  park  ? 

A. — To  make  it  a  fine  park  it  certainly  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
drainage,  else  it  becomes  a  swamp  in  bad  weather. 

Q. — In  laying  w^ater-pipe  through  wet  grounds,  how  would  you 
lay  it?  in  what  localities  would  you  lay  it?  where  would  you  lay  it? 

A. — I  would  lay  it  in  the  lowest  ground,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  drain  into  it. 

Q. — We  are  speaking  of  water-pipes  now — water-supply  or  dis- 
tribution-pipe. 

A. — Oh  !    I  understood  sewer-pipe — drainage-pipe. 

Q. — Well,  this  other  before,  was  a  drainage-pipe.  Now,  this  is 
another  subject  altogether. 

A. — Then  I  didn't  understand  you. 

Q. — Where  would  you  lav  those  water-pipes  in  the  ground — that 
kind? 

A. — For  what  purpose — what  use  ? 

A. — For  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  grounds,  the  roads,  and  the 
walks  ? 

A. — I  don't  knoAV.  I  should  lay  them  at  the  points  where  the  w^ater 
was  needed.    I  don't  know  where  that  is — where  it  is  most  needed. 

Q. — How  would  you  locate  water  pipes  in  that  park  to  irrigate  it? 

A. — I  am  unable  to  answ^er  that  question  without  having  made 
surveys.    It  is  rather  an  intricate  subject  in  this  case. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carson — Did  you  know  this  locality  before  any  improvemen 
was  made  upon  it  ? 
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Answer — Any  particular  locality,  sir  ? 

Q. — These  localities  you  have  mentioned — this  point,  or  this  at  the 
tunnel  ?  [Showing.] 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q. — To  turn  a  moment  to  this  cut  here  that  you  spoke  about  a 
moment  or  two  ago — could  not  that  cut  have  been  avoided  by  a 
deflection  of  the  road  to  the  right,  and  make  a  great  saving  of  money? 

A. — I  should  judge  not,  from  the  fact  that  the  material  seemed  to 
be  required  for  those  parts  of  the  road,  and  would  have  to  be  obtained 
from  some  source.  That  was  my  impression  when  I  examined  the 
ground. 

Q. — If  you  understood  that  this  hill  w^as  needed  to  protect  the  nur- 
sery from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  that  nursery  being  a 
very  important  element  in  this  park  management,  would  you  have 
cut  away  the  higher  portion  of  this  hill  and  sacrificed,  or  permitted 
your  nursery  to  be  sacrificed,  by  those  winds  ? 

A. — If  the  nursery  was  an  important  matter  to  be  protected,  I 
should  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  avoiding  that  cut,  of 
course. 

Q. — And  if  by  this  deflection  to  the  right,  with  a  small  amount  of 
filling,  the  material  for  which  you  could  have  got  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  you  could  have  produced  just  as  good  a 
road  on  as  easy  a  grade,  would  you  have  cut  away  this  hill  ? 

A. — That  would  depend  on  how  straight  a  road  I  wanted  to  build. 
You  could  not  build  a  straight  road  by  making  that  deflection.  You 
could  have  made  a  very  sharp  curve.  I  don't  know  how  objectiona- 
ble that  would  be  in  this  case.    I  am  not  able  to  judge. 

Q. — I  believe  the  general  understanding  is  that  this  park  is  not  for 
business  but  for  pleasure.  Its  roads  are  not  for  purely  commercial 
purposes,  but  for  enjoyment  and  for  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  health  of  the  people;  therefore,  direct  roads  are  not  so 
much  of  an  advantage  as  beauty,  and  possibly,  economy,  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Understanding  that  point,  therefore,  and  that  a  direct 
road  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  would  you  still  use  it  to  make  this 
deflection  to  the  right,  taking  all  those  circumstances  into  account? 

A. — In  making  a  location  of  that  kind,  I  would  be  guided  by  the 
general  curvature  of  those  parts  of  the  road.  I  would  not  like  to 
make  a  very  abrupt  curve  in  the  main  road  of  this  kind,  where  the 
curves  generally  are  very  easy.  I  think  I  should  have  objections  to 
making  a  curve  around  there,  if  I  had  been  the  engineer  of  that  road, 
unless  there  were  veiy  serious  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Q. — You  take  into  account,  I  presume,  in  this  conclusion  of  yours, 
the  point  I  suggest  with  reference  to  protecting  the  nursery, 

A. — I  could  not  say  what  weight  that  would  have. 

Q. — You  are  not  a  landscape  gardener,  are  you,  Mr.  Allardt? 

A. — I  am  not. 

Q. — If  there  were  other  places  in  the  vicinity  where  cuts  were 
necessary,  and  where  this  material  could  have  been  obtained  with 
almost  the  same  ease — the  material  for  this  filling  beyond  here,  that 
was  spoken  of— would  you  still  insist  on  cutting  away  this  hill  ? 

A. — I  think  I  should  favor  it.  As  I  understand  it,  this  main  drive 
is  intended  to  accommodate  a  great  deal  of  travel ;  a  great  deal  of 
driving — and  pretty  fast  driving — as  I  understand  it. 

Q. — No ;  it  is  limited  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

A. — Well,  ten  miles  and  hour,  that  is  tolerably  fast,  and  it  does 
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strike  me  that  it  would  be  rather  an  objectionable  feature  of  the  park 
to  make  such  an  abrupt  curve  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  there  was  an  abrupt  curve  necessary  there 
at  all  ?  We  are  talking  about  an  abrupt  curve  as  though  it  was  an 
absolute,  positive  necessity. 

A. — I  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  walked  around  the  hill  and  exam- 
ined it  with  my  eye,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  quite  an  abrupt  curve 
would  have  been  necessary  at  the  beginning,  say  at  the  letter  R  in 
the  drive. 

Q. — Between  First  and  Second  Avenues  ? 

A. — Between  First  and  Second  Avenues.  I  think  if  it  began  at 
that  letter,  there  still  would  have  to  be  some  filling  before  it  came  to 
here — the  low  ground  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know^  there  is  a  quarry  to  the  south  of  this  tunnel  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  which  you  say  surfacing  material  could  be  obtained  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  red  rock. 

Q,. — If  sufficient  material  could  be  obtained  from  this  quarry — and 
all  this  quarry  hill  must  be  cut  away  sooner  or  later,  to  do  all  the 
necessary  surfacing — was  it  necessary  to  make  this  deep  cut  through 
here  [showing  on  the  map],  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rock  ? 

A. — In  that  case,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  rock. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  locality  to  the  westward  of  where  this 
tunnel  is  ? 

A. — I  did  ;  I  drove  over  it. 

Q. — Could  not  a  road  have  been  made  up,  upon  a  moderately  easy 
grade,  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  this  large  open  cut  ? 

A. — The  road  would  have  been  very  much  steeper  than'the  elbow 
through  that  cut — very  considerably  steeper.  I  could  not  say  how 
much.  I  think  that  cut  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  perhaps  it  is  even  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  the  elevation  ;  I  am  just  guessing. 

Q. — When  you  say  direct  roads  are  not  very  desirable,  or  entirely 
desirable,  in  going  through  this  park,  could  not  a  road  have  been 
made  winding  around  these  hills,  so  as  to  have  avoided  that  very 
grade  you  have  spoken  about,  and  so  have  avoided  making  this  un- 
sightly cut  ? 

A. — Judging  by  the  topography,  a  road  with  an  equally  easy  grade 
could  have  been  made  without  making  this  cut,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  very  long  road  on  the  side  hills,  and  I  don't  know  but  a  great 
deal  of  material  would  have  been  required,  and  a  great  deal  of 
cutting.  Perhaps  as  much  cutting  as  it  would  through  the  cut. 
That  1  can't  tell  without  figuring.  But  the  road  w^ould  have  to  run 
on  the  side  hills,  and  in  order  to  climb  up,  w^ould  have  to  be — to  give 
the  same  grade — you  would  have  to  gain  distance,  as  the  engineers 
say. 

Q. — What  is  the  depth  of  that  cut  at  the  western  side,  at  the  point 
where  it  has  stopped  now,  coming  from  the  west  ? 

A. — I  can  only  state  from  memory  ;  about  sixty  feet,  perhaps.  It 
might  have  been  forty  feet.    I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q. — Mr.  Hall  has  said  that  he  desired  the  material  that  would 
come  out  of  this  cut  to  make  roads.  Therefore  the  cut  here  and  the 
fill  or  road  building  elsewhere  would  equalize  each  other,  and  so 
this  would  be  utterly  inexpensive.  Now,  if  there  were  other  places 
in  the  vicinity,  where  there  was  material — rock  and  earth  which 
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must  be  removed  sooner  or  later — would  it  be  the  more  economical  or 
advisable  to  have  used  those  places  instead  of  making  this  sixty-foot 
€ut  through  here  ? 

A. — I  should  say  not,  since  you  could  have  a  cut  with  the  same 
depth  of  face.  It  is  cheaper  to  remove  the  material  from  a  quarry. 
The  larger  the  cut  the  cheaper  it  is  to  remove  the  material.  That  is 
a  well-known  fact  of  engineering  or  contracting.  You  might  say 
you  can  put  in  a  large  blast,  and  remove  a  great  deal  of  material  at 
once,  or  you  can  undermine  it  with  a  large  cut ;  that  you  can't  do  in 
small  shallow  cuttings. 

Q. — But  where  these  other  cuttings  were  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  made,  would  it  have  been  more  advisable  to  have 
used  the  material  coming  from  those  places  than  making  this. 

A. — It  is  difficult  for  me  even  to  answer  that  question,  because  the 
engineer  has  studied  this  much  more  thoroughly  than  I  have,  and 
he  has  a  general  plan  to  carry  out,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  for 
me  to  criticise  any  one  feature  of  the  plan  without  understanding  all 
the  rest  of  the  features.    I  can  only  speak  directly  about  the  cut. 

Mr.  Broclerick — You  were  asked  here  by  Mr.  Hall  whether  it  was 
possible  to  get  a  grade. 

A. — I  suppose  you  mean  passing  those  hills,  whether  it  was  possible 
to  construct  a  road  of  equally  easy  grade  any  where  in  there.  [Show- 
ing on  the  map.] 

Q. — That  is,  you  mean  by  that,  a  grade  equally  as  easy  as  the  cat 
would  be? 

Mr.  Hall — Equally  as  easy  as  the  grade  through  the  cut  ? 

A. — I  answered  the  question  to  Mr.  Carson.  Mr.  Carson  asked 
a  similar  , question.  I  said  probably  a  road  of  equally  easy  grade 
could  be  made  by  filling  the  side  of  the  hill  for  a  long  distance,  but 
the  road  would  be  very  much  longer. 

Q. — What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  a  road  could  not  be  made 
from  this  point,  where  the  road  takes  a  turn  like  that  [showing] — 
whether  a  road  could  not  be  taken  from  that  point  outside  of  that 
hill,  on  a  moderately  easy  grade,  down  where  the  road  is  here? 

A. — I  should  say  not. 

Q. — You  went  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill  when  you  made  the  exam- 
ination here? 

A. — No,  sir ;  we  didn't.  We  could  see  the  hill  in  driving.  We 
could  see  it  from  all  sides. 

Q. — Could  you  judge  better  by  being  on  the  top  of  hill? 

A. — No ;  I  think  we  could  judge  better  by  being  a  little  distance 
away,  and  looking  at  it. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at  all  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  [Showing] — Could  not  this  road  have  been  run  around  this 
way,  and  make  a  nicer  grade  ? 

A. — The  proper  an.swer  to  that  probably  would  be,  that  I  could 
not  answer  definitely  without  an  instrumental  examination.  It  is 
very  easy  to  be  deceived — the  eye.    [Witness  shows  on  the  map.] 

Q. — To  hold  you  down  to  the  exact  grade  of  that,  and  then  ask  you 
whether  you  could  not  find  a  piece  of  ground  where  you  could  not 
increase  the  grade  a  little  or  depress  it  a  little — whether  you  think 
there  is  a  place  there  to  build  a  road  with  moderate  grade  that  would 
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have  carried  us  around  those  hills  and  not  necessitate  the  cutting 
through  that  one  ? 

A. — That  would  be  a  matter  of  instrumental  examination;  no  doubt 
that  a  slightly  moderate  grade  could  be  made,  but  nothing  like  the 
grade  that  goes  through  the  cut  to  the  grade  would  be  equal  there. 
Ever\^  other  grade  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  that ;  very  much 
steeper  than  that  through  the  cut. 

Mr.  Carson — Won't  the  surface  of  that  road  always  be  damp  from 
seepage  ? 

A. — It  won't  if  it  is  properly  ditched  on  the  sides.  It  must  have  a 
ditch  on  each  side. 

Q. — AVon't  it  require  a  great  deal  more  care  than  any  plain  surface 
road  would  require  to  keep  in  repair  ? 

A. — That  depends  upon  the  surface  that  you  strike,  w^hether  it  is 
rock  or  clay.  If  it  is  properly  ditched — if  they  are  properly-  ditched 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  keeping  them  dry. 

Q. — You  know  the  prevailing  wind  is  there,  Mr.  Allardt,  from  the 
westward  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  they  are  all  from  the  west. 

Q. — Would  not  that  open  cut,  sixty  feet  deep,  at  some  points,  serve 
as  a  tunnel,  and  make  it  an  extremely  unpleasant  place  to  drive 
through  in  the  summer  season  ? 

A. — I  should  judge  that  the  wind  would  be  stronger  there — that  it- 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the  wind.  No  question  about  that.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  wind  would  be  any  more  violent  through 
the  cut  than  it  would  be  on  top  of  the  hill.    I  can't  judge  about  that. 

Mr.  Broderick — State  as  to  whether  the  sides  of  the  cut  will  stand 
well? 

A. — There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  cut  that  is  solid  rock,  and  will 
stand.  There  may  be  some  loose  soil  or  ground  which  would  require 
a  flatter  slope. 

Q. — Is  not  the  stratification  of  all  that  rock  quite  distinct  and  free? 

A. — I  am  unable  to  state  from  memory  anything  about  the  strati- 
fication.   It  seems  to  be  a  conglomerate  rock. 

Q. — There  is  nothing  adhesive  about  it  at  all  ? 

A. — I  saw  it  stood  there  at  a  very  steep  slope  on  that  perpendicular ; 
so  there  must  be  adhesiveness  to  it. 

Q. — It  might  wash  out  in  one  or  two  seasons'  rain,  might  it  not — 
the  clay  between  the  formations  ? 

A. — Not  if  it  is  properly  ditched  on  the  upper  side,  so  as  to  keep 
the  water  from  running  down.  The  rain  alone  would  not  do  it ;  if 
the  w^ater  was  allowed  to  run  down  the  cut  in  streams  it  might  injure 
it.  There  would  have  to  be  ditches  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cut  to 
keep  the  washings  off  the  cut. 

Q. — And  the  upper  surface  would  have  to  be  properly  sloped  ofl", 
and  faced,  and  so  forth  ? 

A. — That  is,  if  it  was  loose  material,  it  would  have  to  be. 

Q, — You  don't  speak  from  particular  examination? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  could  not  give  a  very  definite  opinion  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  material  there. 

Mr.  Hall — In  locating  that  road  approaching  the  cut  from  each 
side,  have  I  been  able  to  put  the  location  of  the  road  in  much  lower 
and  more  protected  ground,  by  reason  of  making  this  cut,  than  I 
would  had  I  carried  the  road  around  over  the  hill? 

A. — Protected  from  what  ? 
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Q. — Protected  from  the  winds? 

A. — The  location,  I  see,  of  the  cut  seems  to  be  a  good  one  ;  seems  to 
be  protected  from  the  winds. 

Mr.  Carson — By  the  natural  hills  that  were  there,  to  the  west  of  it  ? 

A. — By  the  hills ;  yes,  sir ;  it  makes  a  bend  from  the  cut.  The 
location  on -the  west,  of  course,  is  exposed  to  the  wind  in  any  part  of 
it.  I  could  find  no  fault  with  the  location  from  my  inspection — that 
is  to  say,  to  the  end  of  that  cut.  I  think  the  road  was  well  located  to 
enter  the  cut  and  leave  it — a  good  location. 

Mr.  Hall — Is  not  the  road  more  protected  from  the  wind  now — sup- 
posing the  cut  was  finished — the  road  approaching  the  cut  on  each 
side  being  located  in  a  valley,  than  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  carried 
over  the  hill  ? 

A. — That  can  not  be  definitely  answered,  because  we  find  in  this 
country  that  sometimes  there  are  greater  winds  in  the  valleys  than 
there  are  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  That  depends  on  the  topography 
of  the  country,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  observation,  I  should 
judge. 

Mr.  Carson — Your  examination  was  a  very  cursory  one, I  presume? 

A. — It  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three  hours. 

Q. — Through  the  entire  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  about  four  hours. 

Q. — When  did  you  make  it,  sir? 

A. — I  think  it  was  about  a  month  ago. 

Q.— For  Mr.  Hall  ? 

A.— With  Mr.  Hall ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  his  reciuest? 

A. — At  his  request. 

JoHX  Ellis,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession  ? 

Answer — I  am  a  landscape  gardener — horticulturist. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  followed  that  profession  ? 

A. — Well ;  I  suppose,  all  my  life. 

Q. — About  how  many  years  since  you  commenced  ? 

A. — About  forty  years. 

Q. — What  position  do  you  now  hold  ? 

A. — I  am,  at  the  present  time,  at  the  University  of  California,  as 
horticulturist  there,  laying  out  the  grounds  of  that  institution. 

Q. — Have  you  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  of  laying  out 
the  grounds,  and  improving  them  ? 

A. — I  have,  sir.  ^ 

Q. — You  have  visited  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — How  long  since  the  last  time? 
A. — About  four  weeks  ago,  I  think. 
Q. — At  whose  request  ? 
A. — At  your  request. 

A. — Did  you  examine  certain  points  there  upon  which  your  testi- 
monv  might  be  required  before  this  committee  ? 
A.-I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  largest  cut  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  southern  drive,  about  opposite  the  line  of  Second  Avenue? 
A.-I  did. 
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Q. — Now,  in  the  construction  of  that  drive,  was  it  advisable  to 
make  that  cut  ? 

A. — From  what  I  saw  of  it  there  I  should  suppose  it  was.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  material  was  required  for  several  things  ;  the 
material  for  working  the  road  was  necessary  to  be  obtained  some- 
where, and  it  looked  to  me  as  though  that  was  the  most,  convenient 
place  to  get  it. 

Q. — Could  a  road  have  been  made  around  the  point  of  that  hill 
through  which  the  cut  is  carried  ? 
A. — Oh,  decidedly. 

Q. — Would  it  possess  the  same  easy  curvature  that  the  road  does 
now  ? 

A. — I  should  say  not;  it  would  have  been  very  objectionable.  In 
ni}^  opinion  such  a  thing  as  that  wouldn't  have  done ;  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it  myself;  short,  abrupt  curves,  in  a  public  park,  where 
vehicles  are  running  constantlj^,  are  very  objectionable. 

Q. — And  on  a  main  drive  more  particularly,  I  suppose  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  suppose  there  was  a  sheltered  nook  to  the  leeward 
of  that  hill,  and  by  making  that  cut  through  the  hill  you  partially 
destroy  the  shelter  of  this  nook,  Vv'as  that  sacrifice  greater  or  less  than 
the  sacrifice  of  that  easj^  curvature  would  have  been  in  cutting  away 
the  point  of  the  hill  affecting  the  cut? 

A. — I  should  say  not. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  road  Vv-ell  located  at  that  point? 
•  A. — I  do.    I  considered  it  at  the  time  I  examined  it,  and  do  3^et. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  large  cutting  on  the  northern  drive, 
marked  here  by  the  word  tunnel  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  that  perfectly  well. 

Q. — At  the  crossing  of  Nineteenth  Avenue  ? 

A. — I  recollect  that  perfectly  well. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  road  to  have  been  well  located  at  that  point, 
or  not  ? 

A.— Well,  I  think  it  is. 

Q. — What  were  the  advantages  from  locating  the  road  as  it  is 
located. 

A. — Well,  there  are  a  number  of  advantages.  There  is  the  neces- 
sary grade — there  is  the  material,  and  curvature,  and  many  other 
questions  in  connection  with  it. 

Q. — Suppose  all  the  material  taken  out  of  that  cutting  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  roadway  each  side,  east  and  west,  used  m  mac- 
adamizing the  roadway,  then  has  the  cut,  as  such,  cost  anything? 

A. — I  don't  {hink  it  has. 

Q. — From  your  inspection  there  could  a  road  be  by  as  equally  easy 
grade  and  curvature  have  been  constructed  past  that  ridge  without 
making  such  a  cut? 

A. — I  think  not,  so  far  as  my  memory  served  me.  That  which  is 
taken  would  of  course  fill  the  grades  on  both  sides. 

Q. — Then  suppose  that  in  place  of  other  drives  he  constructed  in 
the  park,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  going  to  the  westward  of 
it,  that  to  the  remainder  of  the  material  in  that  cut  would  be  taken 
out  and  used,  would  the  cut,  as  such,  cost  anything  upon  its  comple- 
tion ? 

A. — I  presume  not.  If  I  was  at  the  park  myself,  I  would  of  course 
make  my  calculation  in  reference  to  that ;  what  material  I  wanted, 
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and,  if  got  to  be  obtained  somewhere,  making  that  the  most  con- 
venient place — I  presume  it  is — that  is  all.  The  material  can  be  had : 
I  see  no  objection  to  it  myself. 

Q. — Do  you  consider,  then,  that  there  has  been  any  considerable 
expenditure  of  money  at  that  point  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — AVas  your  attention  attracted  to  the  location  to  a  certain  drain 
from  the  engine-house  valley  into  the  middle  lake  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  a  drain,  or  stich  a  drain,  in  that  valley  neces- 
sary ? 

A. — I  presume  it  is,  or  else  it  would  fill  with  water. 

Q. — In  locating  water-pipes  through  a  park,  or  on  ground  of  that 
kind,  about  where  would  you  locate  them  ? 

A. — Well,  I  would  locate  them  in  the  most  convenient  places  that 
I  would  want  water. 

Q. — Well,  where  would  you  be  likely  to  reciuire  the  water'? 

A. — Well,  in  this  place  probably  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
water  required  for  watering  grass  on  each  side  of  the  road.  I  should 
locate  my  principal  mains  along  the  main  roads. 

Q. — Your  principal  water-pipes  you  mean? 

A. — Principal  water-pipes. 

Q. — Along  the  main  roads? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  I  have  always  done  myself.     I  did  the  same 
thing  at  the  Capitol  when  I  was  there  and  laid  those  grotinds  out. 
Q. — Did  you  lay  those  grounds  out? 
A. — I  laid  out  the  Capitol  grounds ;  yes.  sir. 
The  Chairman — In  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  and  run  the  pipes  throtigh  the  walks  there,  and  then 
branched  the  pipes  from  those  main  pipes. 

(^ — AVhat  would  you  think  of  a  plan  of  laying  water-pipes  throtigh 
a  park  of  this  kind,  in  straight  lines  across  the  ground,  running  otf- 
set  to  where  the  water  would  be  reciuired. 

A. — Well,  you  may  not  want  the  water  where  those  pipes  are, 
they  might  be  useless  in  a  great  measure. 

Q. — Of  your  own  knowledge  of  those  grounds,  the  topography  of 
the  ground  and  the  style  of  the  improvement,  do  you  think  the  sys- 
tem of  laying  those  Avater-pipes  in  rectangular  lines  all  over  it  could 
be  adopted  to  any  advantage  ? 

A. — It  would  be  to  great  disadvantage,  because  they  would  be  in 
your  way  all  the  time. 

CKOSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

The  Chairman — Did  you  know  the  ground  at  all  before  any  im- 
provements were  made  on  it  ? 

Answer — Xo,  sir;  the  first  time  I  saw  the  grotind  was  abottt  two 
years  ago. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  examination  of  it  besides  this  one  you 
speak  about  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  some  time  there — two  years  ago  I  was 
over  it. 

Q. — Did  you  make  an  examination  of  it  then? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Mr.  Hall  was  with  you  when  you  made  this  examination  this 
recent  one? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  this  time. 

Q. — You  are  a  landscape  gardener,  I  believe  ? 
A. — I  am,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  or  not  true  that  direct  roads,  straight  roads,  are  specially 
desirable  in  parks  ? 

A. — They  are  not  picturesque — they  are  not  beautiful. 

Q. — Straight  roads  do  not  add  to  the  general  appearance  ? 

A. — We  avoid  straight  roads  as  much  as  possible. 

Q. — Therefore  a  curve  or  deviation  to  the  right  here  wouldn't  have 
been  an  injury  to  the  park? 

A. — Short  curves  are  objectionable,  and  very  objectionable,  and  spe- 
cially in  places  of  this  description  where  I  speak — curves  in  a  park 
being  of  some  advantage — of  course  I  have  reference  to  long  curves, 
not  sharp  curves. 

Q. — Well,  suppose  a  long  curve  could  have  been  made  here — you 
mark  the  distance  between  the  northern  and  southern  drives.  Sup- 
pose a  long  curve  could  have  been  established  here  [showing],  and  as 
easy  a  grade  preserved,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  saved 
that  hill  for  the  protection  of  the  nursery  ? 

A. — I  think  not ;  I  will  tell  you  why.  Here  is  a  lawn  here,  and  it 
would  have  broken  very  much  into  this  lawn.  Now,  I  presume  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Hall  was  to  avoid  that.  There  are  many  things  in 
landscape  gardening  that  we  may  question,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  that  what  is  in  the  brain  of  the  individual ;  there  is  an  ideal 
picture  always  imagined  in  the  brain  of  the  landscape  gardener,  which 
ideality  has  to  be  carried  out  practically  afterwards. 

Q. — Let  me  interrupt  you  here,  to  say  that  Mr.  Hall  is  not  a  land- 
scape gardener,  and  Mr.  Hall  designed  this  road. 

A. — Well,  the  roads  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  were  designed  by  a 
landscape  gardener,  or  by  somebody  that  knew  a  great  deal  about  it — 
that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

Q. — Well,  go  on,  sir?  If  the  material  for  any  filling  that  was 
required  beyond  here  could  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood just  as  cheaply  as  it  was  obtained  from  this  hill  that  was  cut 
away,  would  you  still  have  sacrificed  the  protection  that  was  afforded 
by  this  hill,  and  destroj^ed  it? 

A. — The  protection  of  what? 

Q. — For  the  nursery,  here  ? 

A. — For  the  nursery  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  protecting  it  from  the  prevailing  western  winds? 

A. — The  object  of  a  nursery  is  not  a  permanent  thing,  and  I  pre- 
sume, in  time,  this  nursery  would  be  thrown  into  something  else,  and 
as  the  work  progresses  in  that  part,  that  nursery  department  would 
move  away  with  it.  I  should  not  look  at  that  nursery  as  a  perma- 
nent feature,  by  any  means.  This  nursery,  certainly,  will  move  away. 
It  would  not  be  policy  to  retain  a  nurserj^  here,  and  you  have  got  all 
your  planting  to  do  a  mile  away  from  there.  It  would  not  be  policy 
to  do  it. 

Q. — This  road  might  have  been  changed — might  have  been  deflected 
over  to  the  south  of  First  Avenue,  and  thus  have  avoided  any  chance 
of  an  abrupt  curve,  might  it  not? 

A. — It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  see  after  a  thing  is  done  it  might 
have  been  done  some  other  wa}^,  but  to  see  it  when  it  is  in  its  first 
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original  condition,  and  take  every  perfection  in  yonr  own  brain  and 
work  it  out  practically,  is  quite  another  thing.  I  have  made  altera- 
tions scores  of  times  myself,  and  I  have  been  at  this  business  the 
whole  of  my  life.  I  have  been  at  it  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  State 
of  New  York  before  I  came  to  California,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  place  in  my  life  that  they  laid  out  but  what  I 
made  an  alteration  in  it  afterwards.  It  is  like  a  man  building  a 
house.  He  might  build  a  house  just  as  perfect,  according  to  his  idea, 
as  he  thinks  possible,  but  after  it  is  finished  he  can  see  some  places 
where  he  can  alter  it. 

Q. — Well,  sir ;  when  you  make  a  heavy  cutting  of  hill  you  cannot 
replace  it  very  handily,  can  you  ? 

A. — Well,  it  depends  on  what  Mr.  Hall's  object  was  in  making  this 
cut.  Now,  in  cutting  this  immense  piece  of  rock,  which  I  thought 
when  I  was  looking  looked  thirty  feet  deep  

Q. — Which  one  do  you  refer  to — at  the  tunnel  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  One  thing  good  is,  there  is  a  feature  there  in  cutting 
there,  that  Avill  add  such  a  feature  to  the  park  as  is  not  in  the  park 
at  all,  and  cannot  be  got  anywhere  else — that  is,  in  the  introduction 
of  rock  work  ;  and  I  presume  that  if  Mr.  Hall  were  left  to  his  own 
way  that  feature  would  be  carried  out  very  prettily  there.  I  see  a 
very  excellent  opportunity,  too — and  probably  nowhere  else  in  the 
park. 

Q. — Well,  am  I  right  or  not  when  I  say  what  a  landscape  gardener 
informed  us  while  testifying,  that  the  object  of  landscape  gardening 
was  to  imitate  nature  as  closely  as  possible  ? 

A. — Well,  some  landscape  gardeners  make  that  assertion,  but  I 
think  they  all  differ  from  that  in  all  my  operations.  If  we  are  to 
imitate  nature  entirely,  then  leave  things  alone  as  they  are  ;  we 
don't  want  to  put  ottr  hand  to  it.  But  the  object  of  landscape  garden- 
ing is  to  beatitify  nature  on  general  principle. 

William  Webster,  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession  ? 
Answer — A  civil  engineer  and  landscape  gardener. 
Q. — How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this? 
A. — Nearly  forty  years. 

Q. — Where  have  you  had  experience  in  this  business? 
A. — In  Enoland,  Canada,  Xew  York,  and  other  States. 
Q. — In  California  ? 

A. — Some  in  California  ;  not  very  extensively  here. 
Q. — Have  you  made  the  special  stud}^  of  laying  out  grounds  and 
locating  roads? 
A. — I  have,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  visited  the  Golden  Gate  Park? 
A. — I  have,  sir. 
Q.— When? 

A. — Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  must  have  been  four  or 
five  weeks  ago — perhaps  longer  ago.  You  recollect  me  calling  on 
you  and  presenting  my  card,  some  time  ago,  and  you  invited  me  out 
there  to  visit  the  park  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — At  whose  request  then,  at  my  request? 
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A. — I  may  have  done  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.— To  whom? 

A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q  — What  quantity? 

A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  wood  was  delivered  in  accordance 
with  those  orders,  or  not? 
A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — By  what  autliority  did  you  issue  those  orders  for  that  Avood? 

A. — I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  live  out  at  the  park  at  any  time  ? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — You  lived  in  town  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  word  hauled  to  your  house? 

A. — There  Avas  one  load  of  wood  hauled  to  my  house,  yes. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  for  that? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Only  one  load  ? 

A. — That  is  all,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  w^ood  Avas  sold  by  you  to  a 
man  named  Doyle? 
A. — I  don't  remember  the  circumstance. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  Avhether  you  ever  gave  that  man  Doyle  an 
order  for  any  Avood  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember  the  circumstance.  Would  you  like  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  this  load  of  Avood  being  sent  to  my  house? 

Q. — If  you  desire  to  make  an  explanation. 

A. — I  do.    A  load  of  Avood  AA^as  sent  to  my  house,  in  my  absence,  by 
my  assistant  there. 
Q. — Which  assistant  ? 

A. — I  haA^e  forgotten,  noAv,  who  it  was;  but  I  remember  the  circum-  • 
stance  of  my  wife  telling  me  that  load  of  AA'ood  was  there,  Avhen  I 
got  home,  and  I  returned  to  the  park  and  gaA^e  instructions  it  should 
never  be  done  again,  and  it  never  Avas. 

3Ir.  Broderick — I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  mem- 
orandum, or  anything,  that  AA'ould  enable  you  to  determine  Avhether 
you  eA'^er  did  give  an  order  for  that  Avood  ? 

A. — No;  I  haA^e  not. 

Q. — You  have  to  trust  to  memorj^,  altogether? 
A. — -Yes,  sir;  trust  to  memory. 

Q. — Well,  if  there  Avas  not  Avood  sold  under  your  direction,  would 
the  money  be  paid  to  you,  or  any  other  officer  out  there  at  the  park, 
or  at  least  some  officer  in  the  park,  to  put  it  in  this  proper  channel? 

A. — It  might  have  been  paid  to  me  in  trust  to  deliver  to  the  Secre- 
tary, but  the  proper  Avay  Avould  be  to  pay  it  to  the  Secretarj^ 

Q. — That  Avould  have  been  the  proper  AA-ay  of  paying  the  money? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  this  man  may  have  receiA'ed  money  paid  for  that  wood,  but 
not  to  you  ? 

A. — Not  to  me,  that  I  remember. 

J/r.  Barher — You  didn't  send  that  load  back  to  the  park,  you  found 
there? 

A. — I  did  not.    It  Avould  haA^e  cost  as  much  to  send  it  back  as  the 
wood  Avas  Avorth. 


Q. — Did  you  pay  anything  for  it? 

A. — No,  sir ;  nothing  whatever.  It  was  hauled  dow^n  there  by  one 
of  the  cartmen,  on  his  way  home  at  night,  and  I  gave  instructions  the 
next  day  that  it  never  should  be  done  again,  and  it  wasn't.  I  should 
have  been  very  foolish  to  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  two  or  three 
dollars  to  have  had  it  hauled  back  again. 

Mr.  Carson — This  wood  was  cut  b}^  men  regularly  employed  on  the 
park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  they  employed  by  the  cord,  or  so  much  a  day? 
A. — At  that  time,  I  believe  they  were  paid  by  the  cord. 
Q. — How  much  were  they  paid  by  the  cord  ? 

A. — For  chopping  it  up  into  small  stove-wood,  I  think  four  dollars 
and  a  half,  is  about  it.    It  was  these  big  oak  stumps. 

Q. — The  only  u.ses,  then,  to  which  this  wood  has  been  put,  to  your 
knowledge,  have  been  what  you  have  specified? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  foreman,  somebody  else,  the  lodge,  and  the  gate-house, 
and  the  steam  engine? 
A. — And  the  steam  engine. 

Q. — You  have  not  used  any  wood  in  the  steam  engine  since  that 
time,  I  suppose  ? 
A. — Nothing  to  speak  of. 

Q.— What  quantity  of  wood  do  you  know  is  out  there  now  ? 
A. — Chopped  up  ? 
Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how  much  is  chopped  up.  It  is 
being  chopped  and  burned  all  the  time.    I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q. — Is  there  any  record  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  to  deter- 
mine how  many  cords  of  wood  was  cut? 

A. — I  don't  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Broderich — No  books  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  show  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  on  cutting  cord- wood,  and  the  quantity  of 
wood  cut. 

A. — Yes;  there  are.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  wood  was  first 
cut,  it  was  paid  for  by  the  cord,  as  I  told  you.  That  Avill  show  how 
many  cords  were  paid  for.  That  is  to  say,  vouchers  will  show  how 
many  cords  were  paid  for.  Then,  since  then,  the  reports  of  my 
assistant  there  will  show,  how  many  days'  labor  had  been  spent  in 
cutting  wood.  It  is  marked  down — one  man,  cutting  wood,  such  a 
time. 

Q. — Do  any  of  the  reports  show  how  many  cords  of  wood  were 
estimated  in  the  assets  of  the  Commissioners,  as  property  upon  the 
ground  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  don't  believe  they  do.  The  park-keeper  may  have 
a  memorandum  of  that,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  stock  on  hand. 

Q,. — The  account  of  the  Commissioners,  or  rather  the  account  sent 
in,  and  your  reports,  will  show  the  general  cost  of  engineering,  grad- 
ing, and  gardening,  and  such  things  in  detail,  under  the  separate 
headings? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carsom— Since  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Commis- 
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A. — I  went  over  them  all  before  I  left  in  the  middle  of  April,  and 
then  I  have  seen  them  since. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  of  them  ? 

A. — The  condition  of  them  when  I  left  was  very  good,  excepting  a 
few  on  the  ridges,  where  the  sand-drifts  were;  some  of  them  were 
covered  up. 

Q. — About  what  proportion  of  the  gum  trees  that  were  planted 
there  were  living  when  you  examined  them  ? 

A. — I  went  there  and  made  an  examination  in  the  middle  of  April 
before  I  left. 

Q. — In  what  year? 

A.  —  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  —  last  summer  —  the 
middle  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five;  then  I  have 
been  through  a  part  of  them  since — not  all. 

Q. — How  recently  ? 

A. — About  a  month  ago,  or  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Hall — At  whose  request  ? 
A. — At  your  request. 

Q. — What  condition  did  you  find  these  trees  in  ? 

A. — So  far  as  I  went  through  them — on  this  last  time — I  found 
them  in  very  good  condition,  especially  the  gums. 

Q. — About  what  proportion  of  the  gum  trees  are  living  and 
thriving  ? 

A. — I  should  say  that  of  those  on  the  flat  grouud,  where  protected, 
from  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  as  far  as  I  went  through — from 
eighty-five  to  ninety,  I  should  say ;  that  is,  the  gums.  The  other 
plants,  of  course,  there  is  more  of  them  dead. 

Q. — And  about  what  proportion  of  the  gums  where  they  were  not 
so  well  protected  ? 

A. — I  didn't  go  through  the  ridges.  I  couldn't  say  at  present.  _  It 
was  only  where  the  sand-drifts  had  blown  over ;  they  were  all  looking 
very  well. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  that  plantation  to  be  a  success,  or  in  a  great 
measure  successful  ? 

A. — It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  ever  I  expected. 

Q. — Do  you  think  those  sands  can  be  covered  with  trees  planted 
out  in  the  manner  they  were  planted  out? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so  by  planting  them  out  small. 

Q. — Would  you  plant  them  out  very  small  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  advantage  in  planting  out  very  small  trees  ? 

A. — The  advantage  would  be  there  that  they  would  plant  out  from 
seed,  because  the  roots  are  not  twisted ;  if  they  are  planted  larger, 
the  roots  would  get  twisted  up,  and  the  roots  wouldn't  take  so  good 
hold  of  the  ground. 

Q. — In  planting  a  place  of  that  kind  it  is  usual  to  plant  trees  much 
closer  together  than  they  are  ultimately  intended  to  stand  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  these  trees  generally  planted  with  a  view  to  cutting  out 
some  of  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  they  were  not  planted  there  so  thick  as  I  would  have 
done  in  a  place  of  my  own  ;  according  to  my  ideas,  I  would  have 
planted  thicker  still. 

Q. — You  consider  then  that  the  proper  method  of  planting  such  a 
place  is  to  plant  much  thicker  than  the  trees  are  ultimately  to  stand  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  would  plant  thicker  even  than  the  trees  are  planted 
in  the  park. 

Q. — For  what  reason  ? 

A. — Because  the  one  protects  the  other — thinning  them  out  as  they 
^row  every  year. 

Q. — Do  they  make  finer  plants  that  way? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  and  they  grow  faster  according  to  my  experience. 
Q. — Do  you  remember  a  plantation  in  this  end  of  the  park  where 
the  other  kinds  of  trees  are  planted  mostly  ? 
A.— Pine  ? 

The  Chairman — You  mean  the  eastern  end? 

Mr.  Hall — The  eastern  end  of  the  park.  Yes,  sir.  Was  the  inten- 
tion in  planting  out  the  clumps  of  trees  there  to  plant  much  thicker 
than  they  were  ultimately  intended  to  be  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  intention  when  I  planted  them. 

Q. — Is  it  about  time  now,  or  has  it  been  about  time  during  this  last 
winter  season,  to  commence  thinning  out  these  plantations  ? 

A. — If  I  found  them  to  be  too  thick  I  would  commence  thinning 
out  as  soon  as  I  found  them  to  be  too  thick. 

Q. — Can  you  understand,  then,  how  several  hundred  trees — even 
large,  fine  formed  trees — might  be  cut  out  of  the  plantation  of  the 
i:>ark  ? 

A. — AVell,  that  would  be  owing  to  circumstances  with  a  fine  formed 
tree.  I  would  always  take  out  the  poorest  of  them.  Providing  it 
was  not  standing  in  a  situation  I  did  not  want. 

Q. — Supposing  there  was  a  clump  of  trees,  all  of  them  nearlj^ 
equally  fine  in  form,  that  you  considered  too  close  together  to  fill  up 
the  clump.  AVould  you  hesitate  about  cutting  out  one  of  those  trees, 
even  if  finely  formed  ? 

A. — I  wouldn't  hesitate  about  cutting  out  even  the  best  formed  tree 
in  it,  if  I  judged  that  the  rest  would  have  a  better  show  for  growth. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  old  nursery  there — the  old  spruce  nur- 
sery ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  that  those  trees  were  not  planted  out — 
that  you  understood  that  they  were  not  planted  out  ? 
The  Chairman — Understood  from  whom? 

Mr.  Hall — Understood  from  myself,  then.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  proper  size  to  transplant  ? 

A. — Well,  that  we  have  the  impression  we  could  exchange 
those  trees.  There  were  too  many  for  our  plantation — for  us  to  use 
in  our  plantation — and  then  they  were  not  planted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  thinking  that  would  be  so.  We  had  so  many  to  plant 
out — I  think  I  planted  thirty  thousand  that  season — and  we  found 
it  was  getting  so  wet  we  could  not  plant  the  balance  of  them  out. 

Q. — Had  there  been  a  larger  force  there  to  have  prepared  the 
grounds  and  make  them  ready  for  that  plantation,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  good  deal  more  monej^,  might  not  those  trees  all  have  been 
planted  out  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  if  there  had  been  money  enough  and  force  enough 
we  could  have  planted  them  all  out. 

Q. — Was  I,  as  superintendent  of  that  ground,  to  blame  for  having 
a  surplus  of  trees  in  that  nursery,  over  and  above  the  number  that 
we  had  to  plant  out  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Who  raised  those  trees  and  set  them  out  there — the  general 
direction  of  the  nursery  under  yourself? 

A. — It  was  Patrick  Owens  had  the  planting  and  seeing  to  the  nur- 
sery under  me. 

Q. — Was  that  lot  of  cypress  trees  started  before  you  came  there  ? 
A —No,  sir. 

Q. — These  were  started  after  you  came  then  ? 

A. — I  think  it  was  after  I  came  there,  and  the  reason  there  was  so 
many  was  because  the  seed  was  so  good ;  you  might  sow  so  many 
boxes  for  ten  years  again  and  not  raise  so  many  spruce  trees  again. 

Q. — You  were  agreeably  surprised  to  get  so  many  trees  ? 

A. — It  was  from  the  amount  of  good  seed  that  we  raised  so  many 
spruces;  that  is  the  reason,  and  I  didn't  like  to  throw  them  away,  as 
I  told  you — that  was  the  reason  we  put  them  in  so  thick. 

Q. — What  was  the  expectation  then  ?  What  did  we  expect  to  do 
with  that  group  of  cypress,  or  nursery  of  cypress,  when  we  found  we 
could  not  plant  them  out  ? 

A. — I  believe  you  calculated  to  let  it  remain  and  cut  walks  in  it, 
and  make  a  cypress  grove. 

Q. — Well,  what  explanation  did  I  make  to  you  with  reference  to 
my  intentions  ? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  remember — at  that  time — more  than  just  that  at 
that  time. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  cypress  grove  with  walks  through 
it  ?    Isn't  there  another  name  ? 

A. — You  might  call  it  a  maze — you  could  call  it  a  maze — take  a 
cypress  grove  and  cut  the  walks  out  and  leave  the  body  as  a  hedge. 

Q. — The  trees  that  would  be  cut  out  of  it  in  making  such,  and  cut- 
ting out  walks — and  leaving  the  rest  for  a  maze — would  they  be  of 
use  for  anything — the  stalks  of  them  ? 

The  Chairman — For  stakes,  for  instance  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  or  for  rustic  work. 

CKOSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  Chairman — What  is  a  maze,  Mr.  Henderson  ? 

Answer — A  maze  is  a  very  intricate  place  made  of  a  hedge,  so  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  center. 

Q. — Now  this  cypress  grove  you  have  been  talking  about,  what  is 
the  extent  of  it  ? 

A. — It  is  not  large. 

Q. — How  large  ? 

A. — About — ^I  don't  think  it  is — about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  per- 
haps; probably  more. 

Q. — How  closely  are  these  trees — these  cypresses — planted  in  this 
quarter  of  an  acre  ? 

A. — I  think  they  are  about  two  feet  between  the  rows — one  part  of 
it— and  about  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  a  row.  The  other 
end  of  it  is  a  great  deal  closer. 

Q. — How  much  closer? 

A. — In  the  row,  probably,  about  nine  to  ten  inches. 
Q.— Apart  ? 

A. — In  the  rows — I  think  the  rows  are  closer.  I  found  I  didn't 
have  ground  to  put  them  in. 

Q. — How  do  you  mean,  sir;  not  have  ground  enough? 
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A. — I  didn't  have  ground  enough  suitable  for  them. 

— AMiat  are  cypress  trees  worth  :  what  were  they  worth  when 
you  phtnted  them  ? 

A. — When  I  planted  them  out  there  ? 
Q.— Yes,  sir. 

A. — They  were  worth,  probably  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to 
three  dollars  a  hundred. 
Q. — What  is  the  average  tree,  two  years  old,  worth  ? 
A. — It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  size. 
Q. — I  mean  the  average  tree. 

A. — Well,  an  average  tree,  two  years  old,  probably  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  dollars  a  hundred. 

Q. — What  amount  of  care  was  bestowed  upon  that  cypress  grove 
after  being  completed? 

A. — The  first  season  it  was  watered  a  few  times. 

Q. — How  do  you  mean  by  a  few  times? 

A. — The  first  season  it  was  watered,  probably,  once  every  two  or 
three  weeks. 
Q. — The  second  season  ? 

A. — The  second  season,  I  think,  it  was  watered  twice,  I  think, 
through  the  season. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  it  take  to  do  all  this  ? 

A. — The  first  season  a  man  could  water  it  in  about  a  day. 

(l — The  second  season? 

A. — Abotit  the  same. 

Q. — What  did  it  cost  a  hundred  to  plant  those  trees — just  the  labor 
of  planting — a  hundred  in  the  grove  ? 

A. — Well,  I  cofild  not  exactly  say.    A  man  could  plant  

Q. — I  mean  to  include  now,  sir,  preparing  the  ground  and  the 
trees,  and  the  labor  of  planting  them,  and  the  incidentals  involved 
in  that  planting  ? 

A. — Well,  the  ground  was  all  prepared  before— just  merely  dug  the 
ground  over. 

Q. — I  mean  to  include  all  that? 

A. — Including  all  the  whole? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — Oh,  about  four  bits  a  hundred,  I  should  imagine,  without  a 
close  calctilation. 

Q. — Was  there  any  soil,  or  manure,  or  anything  of  that  kind  put 
in  the  ground  to  prepare  it  for  the  cypresses? 
A. — Onlv  the  mulching  the  vear  before. 
Q.— What  is  that  ? 

A. — Just  manure  spread  over  the  plantation. 
Q. — That  cost  something,  I  suppose  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  include  all  that  manure,  the  hauling  of  it,  and  tlie 
preparation  of  the  ground  in  your  fifty  cents  a  hundred? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Include  everything. 

A. — Manure  and  everything? 

Q. — Everything.    Every  item  of  expense. 

A. — Then  I  would  have  to  go  into  considerable  calculation  to  find 
that  out  exactly. 

Q. — Take  your  time,  sir,  and  go  into  the  calculation. 
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A. — I  should  think  all  the  manure  that  is  there — six  bits  a  hun- 
dred would  cover  it  all.    I  think  so ;  about  that. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  estimate  the  labor  in  caring  for  those  trees  for  the 
two  years  ? 

A.— How  much  a  hundred  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — Which  do  you  mean — for  the  two  years  ? 

Q. — For  tw^o  years,  sir.    How  long  has  that  cypress  grove  been  in 
existence  ? 
A. — I  think  two  years. 
Q. — Well,  for  the  two  years  then  ? 

A. — I  should  say  about  from  six  to  seven  dollars  a  thousand — six 
or  seven. 

Q. — Say  sixty-five  cents  a  hundred  then.  What  is  the  average 
height  of  those  cypress  trees — that  is,  when  you  examined  them  last,, 
three  weeks  ago  ? 

A. — I  should  say  they  were  from  four  to  five  feet. 

Q. — It  will  average  four,  will  it  ? 

A. — I  guess  they  will  average  more  than  four. 

Q. — How  long  a  stake  can  you  make  out  of  a  cypress  tree  four  feet 
long? 

A. — Not  long. 

Q. — About  how  long  ? 

A. — About  two  and  a  half  feet  or  three  feet,  may  be. 
Q. — Are  you,  as  a  gardener,  acquainted  with  the  value  of  stakes  in 
this  market  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  we  generally  make  our  stakes.  We  generally  buy 
rails,  and  make  our  stakes. 

Q. — What  are  stakes  three  feet  long  worth  in  this  market,  per  hun- 
dred. 

A. — That  I  cannot  say. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  buy  any  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  that  length. 

Q. — AVhat  does  it  cost  you  to  make  them  ? 

A. — I  never  calculated  that. 

Q. — So  you  don't  know  the  value  of  stakes  three  feet  long,  in  this 
market  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  what  they  would  be  worth. 
Q. — In  fact,  sir,  there  is  not  much  use  for  stakes  three  feet  long  in 
this  market  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  for  pot  plants  we  have  them  all  the  way  to  two,  or 
three,  or  four  feet — four  feet,  and  so  on. 

Q. — I  believe  you  testified  that  it  Avas  better  economy  to  plant 
small  trees  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Small  gum  trees  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Because  the  larger  trees — the  roots  of  the  larger  trees  were 
twisted  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  what  they  call  the  curled  roots? 

A. — No,  sir ;  that  is  not  what  they  call  the  curled  root,  it  is  differ- 
ent from  that. 
Q. — It  is  a  different  kind  of  a  gum  tree  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  that  forms  on  the  gum  tree. 
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Q. — Explain  that,  if  you  please;  this  curled  root  of  the  gum  tree? 
A. — I  suppose  vou  mean  from  the  curled  root,  a  sort  of  a  club? 
Q— Yes,  sir? 

A. — I  believe  that  proceeds  from  a  check  in  the  sap  ? 
Q. — This  curled  root.  then,  is  not  any  particular  variety  of  gum 
trees  ? 

A. — There  is  some  varieties  that  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others? 

Q. — Then,  sir;  if  you  Avere  buying  gum  trees  to  plant  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  or  any  similar  locality,  you  would  not  select  the 
larger  trees,  or  those  that  have  been  transplanted,  but  you  would 
select  younger  ones,  or  smaller  trees  ? 

A. — I  would  select  the  small  seedlings. 

Q. — It  would  be  the  seedlings  you  would  buy  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  it  would  be  the  seedlings  I  would  buy. 

Q. — Are  you  acc[uainted  with  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
gum  trees  in  this  market "? 

A.— Partly  so. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee,  as  to  the  value  of  seedlings 
and  transplanted  gums,  and  block  gums  ? 
A. — What  do  you  mean  by  block  gums  ? 

The  Chairman — Just  note.  Mr.  Henderson  inquires  what  is  meant 
by  block  gums  ? 
[After  discussion.] 

The  Chairman — You  don't  understand  what  is  meant  by  block 
gums  ? 

A. — If  you  mean  gums  that  is  transplanted,  and  intended  to  be 
cut  out  in  blocks — cut  out  of  the  seed  boxes — I  presume  that  is  what 
you  mean  by  block  gums. 

Q. — I  presume  so.  Will  you  give  us,  if  you  please,  the  respective 
values  of  seedlings,  transplanted  gum  trees,  and  block  gum  trees,  in 
this  market  ? 

A. — Well,  they  would  range  

Q. — Begin  with  seedlings,  if  you  please? 

A. — Seedlings  would  be.  I  imagine,  from  eight  to  fourteen  cents — 
fourteen  dollars  a  hundred. 
Q.— A  hundred? 

A. — From  eight  dollars  to  fourteen  dollars  a  thousand. 
Q. — Well,  sir.  the  transplanted  ones  ? 

A. — The  transplanted  ones — those  plants  would  be  Avorth  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  thousand,  and  these  block  gums,  if  they  were 
good  plants,  Avould  be  worth  more,  probabh'  fiftA'  dollars — from  forty 
to  fifty. 

Q. — These  are  the  present  rates,  or  then? 

A. — They  are  the  present  rates ;  not  this  time  of  year,  because  this 
time  they  AA'ould  be  a  little  cheaper :  those  are  the  rates  at  the  height 
of  the  season. 

Q. — When  is  the  height  of  the  season  ? 

A. — About  December. 

Q. — December  ? 

A. — SomeAvhere  about  December. 

Q. — And  the  rates  you  have  mentioned  would  be  at  about  Decem- 
ber rates  ? 

A. — From  XoA'ember  to  the  middle  of  January  :  and  then  it  would 
depend  sometimes  on  the  sorts,  and  sometimes  on  the  cpiantity  there 
would  be  in  market. 
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Q. — You  still  insist  that  if  you  were  planting  out  there  you  would 
plant  seedlings  ? 
A. — Small  trees. 
Q. — Seedlings  ? 

A. — I  would  plant  trees  that  the  roots  had  not  been  twisted,  in  the 
boxes,  or  such  as  that. 

Q. — You  call  them  seedlings.    Don't  they  come  under  that  class? 
A. — Well,  they  come  in  that  class. 

Q. — Then  you  have  said  some  of  these  groups  and  groves  were  not 
planted  as  thickly  as  you  desired. 

A. — No,  sir ;  if  I  was  planting  myself,  I  would  plant  still  thicker. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  true  economy  to  plant  three  or  four  trees — 
—just  take  this  as  an  example — with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
destroying  two  or  three  out  of  the  four  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Explain  that,  if  you  please,  sir. 

A. — If  I  plant  out  a  clump  of  trees,  say  I  plant  ten  in  the  clump, 
and  I  intend  ultimately  for  five  to  grow  and  five  to  be  destroyed,  I 
plant  the  five  in  the  exposed  places,  so  as  to  protect  the  others,  and 
as  soon  as  they  accomplish  what  I  want  them  for,  I  chop  them  out  and 
leave  the  others  to  grow  to  form  the  hedge  better ;  they  will  grow 
faster,  and  make  better  trees. 

Q. — Is  there  no  more  economical  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result  ? 

A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

Q. — That  has  been  the  custom  among  gardeners,  I  suppose,  from 
time  immemorial. 

A. — As  far  as  I  know ;  that  is  my  experience. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  gardener  in  San  Francisco  ? 

A. — About  twenty  years  ;  not  all  of  the  time.  I  have  been  gardener 
about  fifteen  years  in  California. 

Q. — You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  general  direction  of  the  preva- 
lent summer  winds  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  that  direction  ? 

A. — From  the  west — western  direction. 

Q, — These  thick  plantings  you  speak  about  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting — having  the  trees  protect  each  other  from  the  wind? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  the  purpose  of  producing  straight  and  seemly  trees  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q. — In  a  large  plantation,  cannot  the  same  result  be  produced  by 
planting  a  thick  belt  of  trees  along  the  entire  windward  side  of  that 
plantation,  and  then  planting  the  trees  you  intend  to  remain  at  the 
proper  distances — the  distances  you  intend  that  the  trees  shall  ulti- 
mately stand  at  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Why  not? 

A. — Should  there  be  no  wind  at  all,  your  trees  will  grow  better  if 
planted  thick  than  if  planted  thin. 

Q. — These  are  valuable  trees;  miglit  not  some  cheaper  class  of  trees 
be  planted  in  along  with  them,  and  have  these  cheaper  trees  ulti- 
mately destroyed  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  see  any  cheaper  class  of  trees  you  can  get  than 
pine  and  cypress,  with  gums. 
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Q. — What  are  the  respective  values  of  pine,  cypress,  and  gums? 
A. — Well,  I  believe  that  cypress  is  the  cheapest. 
Q. — What  are  they  worth,  sir? 

A. — From  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  a  hundred 
— laroe  plants. 

Q.— Well,  the  others? 

A. — Pine  and  cypress,  about  the  same,  probably  a  little  higher ; 
about  fifteen  dollars  to  twentv-five  dollars. 
Q.— Well  ? 

A. — Gums  all  the  way  from  ten  dollars;  this  is  large  plants;  it  is 
not  seedlings ;  it  is  good,  established  nursery  plants. 

Q. — These  are  plants  that  have  been  subject  to  two  years'  care? 

A. — About  two  years'  care;  one  since  raised  on  seed,  the  other  in 
the  nursery.    Gums  from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  dollars,  I  should  think. 

Q. — Would  it  not  be  economy,  therefore,  when  you  plant  these 
more  costly  trees  with  a  view  to  having  them  remain  in  places  where 
planted,  to  surround  them  with  these  cheaper  trees  that  you  intend 
ultimately  to  destroy,  and  not  plant  the  same  valuable  trees  alto- 
gether ? 

A. — Well,  that  was  the  idea  I  had  when  I  planted  there.  I  planted 
the  cypress  and  the  pines  in  among  the  others  so  as  to  use  them  for 
the  protection  of  the  others,  and  cut  them  out. 

Q. — Well,  then,  if  you  were  cutting  out  of  a  clump  of  that  charac- 
ter, would  you  cut  out  the  pine  and  leave  the  gum? 

A. — Some  of  them  I  would  :  I  wouldn't  cut  them  all,  but  would 
leave  some,  so  as  to  make  a  diversity  in  the  clumps. 

Q. — Wouldn't  it  have  been  the  true  policy  to  have  planted  them 
with  that  view  originally — with  a  view  of  leaving  the  gum,  and  cut- 
ting out  the  pines  ? 

A. — You  could  do  that  with  some  of  the  clumps  if  you  wish  to. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  that  in  several  of  our  public  squares,  for 
instance,  the  one  on  Post  and  Stockton  streets,  and  on  Turk  street, 
out  that  way,  that  these  plants  are  planted  at  large  distances  apart, 
and  still  they  fiourish  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  grow. 

Q. — Don't  they  grow  as  well  as  those  out  to  the  park  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  do  quite  so  well. 
Q. — To  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? 

A. — In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  trees  that  were  planted  in 
the  Turk  street  square  were  too  large  when  they  were  planted. 
Q. — In  the  Turk  street  square  ? 
A. — Too  large,  and  not  planted  thick  enough. 

Q. — You  know  they  are  some  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  don't  you,  in 
many  instances  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  are. 

Q. — And  don't  you  know  that  the  same  custom  prevails  in  many 
private  grounds  in  this  peninsula? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Still  the  trees  flourish  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  they  will  grow. 

Q. — And  they  grow  pretty  well,  do  they  not? 

A. — Where  the  winds  don't  prevail,  they  do.  Where  the  winds 
prevail,  they  are  considerably  one-sided. 

Q. — Were  there  anv  trees  in  the  park  that  by  reason  of  the  stakes 
9^ 
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being  cut  away  from  them  were  permitted  to  grow,  one-sided,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  blow  down  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  stakes  having  been  cut  down  there? 
A. — No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Q. — You  do  not  know  of  any  there? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  them  all  staked  while  I  was 
there. 

Q. — Is  there  any  necessity  for  cutting  down  stakes  at  all  ? 

A. — Sometimes  there  is. 

Q. — Under  what  circumstances,  sir  ? 

A. — Sometimes  the  ground  gets  so  soft  that  the  tree,  stake  and  all, 
gets  blown  on  one  side,  and  you  cannot  straighten  it  up  without 
taking  the  stake  away. 

Q. — Cannot  the  stake  be  taken  out  without  cutting  it  ? 

A. — There  are  some  instances  where  the  roots  get  around  the  stake, 
and  you  cannot  pull  the  stake  up  without  sacrificing  the  tree.  I  pre- 
fer to  sacrifice  the  stake  rather  than  the  tree. 

Q. — Are  those  circumstances  frequent  where  you  must  destroy  the 
stake  in  that  manner  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  ihej  are  frequent ;  I  have  had  them  occur. 

Q. — Rather  rarely? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

Q. — You  had  thirty  thousand  cypress  trees  there  at  one  time,  I 
think  you  testified  ? 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  didn't  testify  I  had  thirty  thousand  cypress 
trees.    We  planted  out  over  thirty  thousand  trees. 

Q. — How  many  cypress  trees  did  you  have  during  that  very  suc- 
cessful season  that  you  spoke  about? 

A. — I  should  think  that  we  had  about  twenty  thousand. 

Q. — Twenty  thousand  cypress  trees  ? 

A. — In  that  neighborhood. 

Q. — Entirely  too  many  to  use  that  season  ?  ' 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  on  account  of  having  too  good  seed. 

Q. — You  didn't  use  them,  I  believe  you  testified,  because  there  was 
not  money  enough,  or  force  enough  ? 

A. — We  used  what  w^e  could  in  mixing  in  with  other  trees. 

Q. — Yes,  sir ;  but  the  reason  why  they  were  not  all  used  at  the 
proper  time  was  because  you  didn't  have  force  enough,  or  money 
enough,  to  do  so  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  acquainted  at  that  time  with  the  general  w^ork  going 
on  in  the  park  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  outside  of  my  own  department. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  great  amount  of  cutting,  or  filling,  or 
grading,  that  was  going  on  in  the  park  about  that  period  ? 

A. — There  was  considerable  work  going  on  outside,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  now  what  it  was. 

Q. — Do  you  know  this  tunnel,  or  cut,  up  here,  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  western  portion  of  this  northern  drive  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Opposite  Nineteenth  Avenue  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  going  on  during  the  time  you  were  at  work  there? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  was  cut  while  I  was  there? 
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Q. — That  was  cut  while  yon  were  there  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  did  that  compare  with  the  time  that  these  trees  might 
have  been  used — these  cypress  trees  ? 
A. — AVell :  I  don't  know. 
Q— About  that  time  ? 
A. — I  couldn't  say. 
Q. — So  far  as  you  can  judge  ? 
A. — Well :  I  could  give  no  idea,  sir. 

Q. — This  cut  was  going  on.  however,  during  your  employment  at 
the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  was.    Part  of  it  was  cut  while  I  was  there. 
Q. — When  did  you  c^uit  the  employment  of  the  park  ? 
A. — The  middle  of  last  April. 

Q. — When  might  these  trees  have  been  used  advantageously — 
when  could  you  have  planted  them  all  out? 

A. — Well,  they  were  in  a  state  to  be  planted  all  last  winter ;  not 
this  winter,  but  last  winter — eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four- 
five. 

Q. — That  was  the  winter  before  you  left  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir  :  that  was  before  I  left  there  ? 

Q. — Was  that  work  going  on  at  that  time  ;  during  that  winter  ? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  say,  sir.    Xo,  sir ;  I  could  not  be  positive. 

The  Chairman — Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  suspend  the 
cross-examination  of  this  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  Mr. 
Hall,  and  asking  him  one  question  on  that  point. 

William  H.  Hall,  recalled  for  further  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman — When  was  the  work  on  that  tunnel  begun — on 
that  cut  opposite  Xineteenth  Avenue,  if  you  remember  ? 

A. — If  you  will  allow  me  that  report  you  have  there  of  mine.  [Refers 
to  the  report.]  It  was  during  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three-four,  sir,  that  that  work  was  going  on. 

Q. — And  it  continued  right  along  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    The  work  of  building  that  road  was  commenced  in 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  finished  in  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sevent\'-four. 
Q. — Which  do  you  mean,  sir? 

A. — The  building  of  that  road  on  which  

Q.  [Interrupting] — >.o,  I  am  speaking  of  this  tunnel  work. 
A. — Well,  that  was  the  Avork.    Building  this  road  was  commenced 
^    in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  completed. 
I    You  see,  under  the  head  of  "  Xorthern  Drive,"  it  says  it  was  com- 
I    menced  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  com- 
pleted in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  ;  and  that  work 
of  cutting  was  going  on  at  that  time,  of  course,  as  it  was  a  portion 
of  building  that  road. 

Q. — Let  me  ask  you  right  here  then,  Mr.  Hall :    This  is  your  last 
report  is  it  not  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  third  biennial  report.  You  say  here  in  your  report  that 
it  was  commenced  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
and  completed  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  having 
taken  within  a  few  days  ot'six  months  in  its  construction  ? 

A. — That  is,  the  work  that  was  done. 
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Q. — Did  you  mean  that  ?  Did  you  mean  all  that  you  have  stated 
here,  sir? 

A. — I  mean  there  was  built  of  that  road  this  three  miles  of  road- 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  this  tunnel,  or  cut,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  this.    Do  you  mean  that  that  is  built  ? 

A. — That  refers  to  the  building  of  the  northern  drive,  sir.  You 
will  see  that  there. 

Q. — I  understand  the  northern  drive.  Well,  this  is  designated 
here  as  your  northern  drive.  Of  course,  you  have  a  temporary  road 
around  there  ?  [Showing.] 

A. — The  northern  drive  extends  from  Sixth  Avenue  through  to 
the  bridge — about  six  miles.  Now,  it  was  commenced  and  finished 
at  the  dates  I  have  mentioned,  and  mentioned  yonder  [in  the  report]. 
During  that  time,  during  that  six  months,  there  was  work  going  on  at 
triis  point  marked  "  Tunnel,"  which  is  now  an  open  cut.  It  was  not 
all  of  that  six  months,  by  any  means ;  probably  not  more  than  two  or 
three  months  of  that  time ;  but  it  was  some  time  during  those  six 
months. 

A. — You  do  not  pretend  to  say,  though,  that  that  northern  drive,  as 
originally  designed,  is  completed? 
A.— No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 
Q. — And  yet  your  report  says  so  ? 

A. — No,  it  does  not.  It  says  that  it  is  not  completed — especially 
says  so,  here  on  page  twenty-four  of  this  report.  I  will  read. 
[Eeads.]  "  At  a  point  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  its  east- 
ern extremity  the  northern  drive  encounters  a  rocky  hill,  which 
extends  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  Strawberr}^  Hill,  desig- 
nated in  the  former  reports  as  the  great  transverse  ridge  which  sep- 
arates the  east  from  the  west  part,  as  it  will  be  some  day.  It  is 
designed  to  carry  the  drive  through  this  ridge  by  means  of  a  heavy 
cutting  at  a  low  point,  and  thus  render  the  passage  imperceptible,  so 
far  as  an  inclination  in  the  roadway  is  concerned.  From  this  cut  all 
the  clay  and  a  great  portion  of  the  rock  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  road  was  obtained ;  but  the  macadamizing  material  being  of  an 
inferior  quality,  the  cut  had  to  be  abandoned  as  a  quarry,  and  mate- 
rial obtained  for  the  road  surface  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  so  that 
it  was  not  completed  when  the  road  each  side  of  it  was  finished.  A 
side  road  over  the  hill  was  then  built  to  accommodate  immediate 
requirements,  which  it  does  very  well ;  leaving  the  surface  material 
in  the  big  cut  to  be  quarried  when  it  shall  be  needed  in  other  roads 
projected  in  that  portion  of  the  reservation,  for  which  purpose  it  will 
do  very  well,  as  it  was  used  on  the  northern  drive  simply  as  a 
primary  layer  of  the  surface." 

Q. — When  did  you,  then,  abandon  the  work  on  that  cut? 

A. — About  the  last  date  given — June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj^-four,  is  it  not,  sir  ? — when  the  road  as  it  stands  now  was  com- 
lileted 

James  S.  Henderson,  recalled  for  further  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hall  in  his  examination  of 
you,  inquired  whether  it  was  his  fault  that  these  cypress  trees  were  not 
])ianted  out  at  the  proper  time,  and  between  you  two  together,  tlie 
committee  was  informed  that  it  was  because  there  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  fund,  or  balance  enough  to  do  the  work.    I  do  not 
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desire  to  discuss  the  proposition  with  you.  but.  if  this  cut  or  tunnel 
that  has  never  been  touched  since  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, had  not  been  attempted,  migiit  there  not  have  been  money 
enough  in  the  fund  to  have  saved  these  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
cypress  trees,  and  make  them  available  and  useful  in  the  decoration 
ol"  that  park  ? 

Answer — Yes,  sir.  But  there  are  not  tifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
cypress  trees  now.  I  planted  out  six  or  eight  thousand,  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  over  twelve  thousand  cypress  trees  left  in  the  nurseries  as 
it  stands.  There  was  about  twenty  thousand  altogether,  and  I  planted 
out,  I  should  say,  from  six  to  eight  thousand. 

Q. — Can  they  be  transplanted  now  with  any  hope  of  success? 

A. — I  think  they  could. 

J//*.  Brodtrick — You  say  they  grow  some  nine  inches  apart,  do  you? 

A. — That  is  in  one  tract  of  them  there. 

Q. — And  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  the  other? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  the  other. 

Q. — Don't  the  roots  entangle  there? 

A. — AVell,  they  will ;  but  by  cutting  them  down  there  are  hopes  of 
saving  them. 

The  Chniruwn — I  am  speaking  of  transplanting,  not  cutting  down  ? 
A. — AVell,  I  would  transplant  and  cut  down  at  the  same  time.    If  I 
was  transplanting  them  I  wotild  ctit  them  down  then. 
^l. — Destroy  a  certain  portion  of  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  cut  off  the  top.  Probably  they  might  not  be  able  to 
save  them.    I  did  not  examine  the  roots. 

Mr.  Broderkk — That  would  hardly  pay,  would  it,  at  seven  dollars  a 
hundred? 

A — They  are  worth  more  than  that. 

\V.  C.  Burnett,  called  for  the  committee,  sworn. 

The  Chairman — You  are  the  City  and  Couuty  Attorney,  I  believe? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Park  Commissioners  had  a  contract  with  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  to  furnisli  the  park  with  water,  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  dollars  per  month.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  figure,  Mr. 
Hall? 

.  Mr.  Hall — That  was  the  original  figtire ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Park  Commissioners  paid  two  months'  water-rates,  at  four 
hundred  dollars  a  month — then  stopped  paying.  The  Spring  Valley 
AVater  Company  have  continued,  however,  according  to  the  testimony 
before  the  committee — the  testimony  of  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  par- 
ticularly, one  of  the  Commissioners — to  furnish  the  park  with  water. 
The  company  has  sent  bills  to  the  Commissioners  repeatedly,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  declined  to  pay.  That  indebtedness  has  been 
running  along — if  it  is  an  indebtedness — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  for  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  years. 
Who,  if  anybody,  in  your  opinion,  as  City  and  County  Attorney,  is 
liable  for  that  amount  ? 

A. — You  assume,  in  your  question,  that  somebody  is  liable? 

Q. — Presumedly  so.  The  Park  Commissioners  recognized  tlie 
indebtedness  for  two  months,  at  least,  by  paying  the  debt. 

A. — Well,  I  know  but  very  little  about  the  matters  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  in  any  way. 

Q. — Well,  sir,  there  are  the  facts ;  the  contract  was  entered  into 
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between  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany. I  am  speaking  now  from  the  testimony  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

A.— As  I  understand  you,  these  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners— not  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors? 
Q. — Not  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

A. — I  suppose,  no  matter  what  the  Supreme  Court  may  decide  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  city  or  the  Park  Commissioners  to  pay  for 
water,  the  city  cannot  be  liable  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  time  any  of  the  months'  supply  of  water  has  been  furnished  and 
no  bill  sent  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Q. — That  is,  the  city  proper  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Park  Commissioners,  however,  have  informed  this  com- 
mittee that  they  made  a  contract  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany at  the  rates  I  have  mentioned. 

A. — If  it  is  paid  at  all,  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
park  funds.  They  certainly  cannot  hold  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  directly  liable  without  sending  bills  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Q. — Within  one  year  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  sir,  the  Park  Commissioners  have  been  a  little  govern- 
ment in  themselves,  so  far  as  the  matter  intrusted  to  them  is  con- 
cerned. They  have  made  this  contract  at  four  hundred  dollars  a 
month.    Is  the  Commission  or  its  successors  liable  for  that  amount  ? 

A. — You  say  they  have  made  an  agreement  absolutely  to  pay  that 
money — four  hundred  dollars  a  month — no  matter  what  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  in  future  ?  That  is  the  first  I  have 
ever  heard  that  there  was  such  a  contract  as  that.  [The  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  produces  a  copy  of  the  contract.] 

Q. — You  will  note  what  I  read  from  the  copy  of  the  contract  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  entitled  "  Copy 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to  furnish 
water  for  Golden  Gate  Park  Avenue.  Ordered  on  file  April  four- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Application  and  agree- 
ment— We  hereby  agree  to  take  water  from  the  Spring  Valley  Water- 
works, at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for  one 
year,  paj^able  monthly,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  for  and  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  daily,  for  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  term  to  commence  on  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  lay  sufficient  pipe  for  disposition. 
And  in  default  of  such  payment  being  duly  made  in  advance,  or  if 
the  above  regulations  [referring  to  certain  regulations  printed  above 
here,  which  I  have  not  read]  are  in  any  respect  violated,  the  said 
Spring  Valley  Water-works  may  disconnect  the  water,  at  our  own 
costs  and  charges,  according  to  the  above  regulations,  of  which  we 
have  been  duly  notified.  [Signed,]  E.  L.  Sullivan,  S.  F.  Butter- 
worth,  Park  Commissioners." 

A. — If  that  amount  is  to  be  paid  at  all,  I  suppose  it  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  park  fund. 

Q. — Well,  sir;  Mr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Mr. 
Fleming,  the  Secretary,  testified  before  this  committee,  that  for  nearly 
two  years  no  money  has  been  paid  on  account  of  this  agreement. 
You  know  nothing,  sir,  of  the  well,  or  the  steam-engine  to  pump 
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water  therefrom,  or  the  tank,  furnishing  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water  a  day  ? 

A. — No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q. — This  was  at  work  quite  a  long  time ;  was  used  five  months,  but 
has  not  been  used  for  nearlv  two  vears.  You  know  nothing  about 
that? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  condition  now.  sir,  of  the  litigation  between  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Spring  Valley  AVater  Com- 
pany ? 

A. — The  Spring  Valley  AVater  Comyany  has  a  mandamus  suit 
pending  in  the  Fifteenth  District  Court  against  the  Auditor,  to  com- 
pel him  to  audit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  upon  a  demand  that  was  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  a  long  time  since  and  allowed,  and  rejected 
by  the  Auditor,  and  appeal  taken  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
on  that  appeal  the  claim  again  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  a  demand  made  by  the  water  company  upon  the  Auditor  to 
enter  a  minute  in  the  book  kept  in  his  office  of  the  fact  of  the  second 
presentation  to  him  of  the  demand,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  a  manda- 
mus taken  to  compel  him  to  make  the  entry  in  the  book. 

Q. — That  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  did  it  not  ? 

A. — Xo ;  that  case  is  still  in  the  Fifteenth  District  Court,  on  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  argued  two  or  three  days,  I  think,  and  is  to  come 
up  again  next  Friday.  In  that  case  it  may  possibly  be  determined 
whether  the  city  will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  watering  the  parks ; 
but  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  case  will  go  off"  without  reaching 
that  point. 

Q. — In  the  face  of  this  agreement  and  contract  by  the  Park  Com- 
mis.sioners  to  pay  four  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  watering  the 
park,  could  any  decision  of  the  Fifteenth  District  Court  on  this  man- 
damus question  possibly  relieve  the  Park  Commissioners  from  that 
payment  ? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  that  without  examining  the  Act  giving  author- 
ity to  the  Park  Commissioners;  and  as  I  did  not  know  why  I  was 
called  here,  I  have  not  looked  at  it  at  all,  and  am  not  thoroughly 
posted  just  at  this  moment. 

Q. — Well,  sir,  I  will  put  the  abstract  proposition  to  you  :  Here  is 
an  independent  body,  a  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  acting  entirely 
independent  of  any  other  branch  of  the  city  government,  or  State 
government,  if  you  will,  with  a  supposed  right  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  management  and  preservation  of  the  property  and  busi- 
ness in  their  charge.  They,  in  their  discretion,  have  made  a  con- 
tract— a  direct  contract — for  the  payment  of  so  much  money — four 
hundred  dollars  per  month — for  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.    Can  they  avoid  the  payment  of  that  contract  ? 

A. — That  is  rather  a  nice  question.  If  the  city  succeeds  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  permission  given  to  the 
Spring  A^alley  AVater-works  to  lay  down  pipes  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  it  is  bound  to  furnish  water  to  the  parks  free  of  cost,  I 
hardly  think  that  this  Park  Commission  could  make  a  legal  contract 
to  pay  it  in  the  face  of  that  law.  I  think  that,  if  the  right  is  in  the 
city  of  having  the  parks  watered  free  by  the  Spring  A^alley  AA^ater- 
works,  this  contract  would  not  stand  seriously  in  the  way.  Of  course 
there  would  have  to  be  a  fight  over  it ;  there  would  be  litigation. 
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They  would  contend  for  the  right  to  recover,  and  there  would  be 
rather  long  litigation  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  further 
trouble. 

Q. — There  is  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  dollars  depending  on  it  now? 
A. — 0,  they  will  fight  for  more,  or  less. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Hall — Mr.  Burnett,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  section  two  of 
the  Act  amendatory  of  and  supplemental  to  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  parks  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
approved  the  fourth,  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  [Show- 
ing it.]  That  is  the  title,  sir ;  and  section  two  is  what  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to.  Now,  sir,  under  that  section  could  the  Park  Com- 
missioners have  continued  to  pay  for  the  water  obtained  from  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  without  the  signature  of  the  Auditor 
to  their  vouchers? 

Answer — I  know  section  two  of  that  Act  has  amended  section  ten 
of  another  Act. 

Q. — I  will  just  state,  sir,  that  the  Auditor  refused  to  audit  the 
vouchers. 

A. — I  know  he  would  not  audit  them ;  he  told  me  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hall  [to  the  Chairman] — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  have 
this  section  placed  on  the  record.  Section  two  reads :  "  Section  ten 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  Section  10. 
The  Park  Commissioners  shall  sell  the  bonds  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  money  arising  therefrom  shall  be  needed,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  improvements  on  said  parks ;  and  all  money  arising  from  sales 
of  bonds  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  and  county,  to 
the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Park  Improvement  Fund, 
and  shall  only  be  drawn  therefrom  upon  the  order  of  said  Park  Com- 
missioners, or  a  majority  of  them,  audited  by  the  Auditor  of  said 
city  and  county." 

The  Witness — I  heard  the  Auditor  say — it  must  have  been  about 
the  time  of  the  date  of  this  agreement  you  have  read  to-night — that 
he  should  not  audit  any  bills  for  water  furnished  for  city  purposes, 
for  the  park  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman — Did  he  mention  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  the  park  was  mentioned ;  and  the  fact  was  mentioned, 
too,  that  they  had  paid  four  hundred  dollars  a  month,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  for  how  long.  But  I  did  not  know  of  this  agreement  until 
to-night;  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hall — I  will  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
was  for  one  year  only. 

The  Chairman — That  is  set  out  in  the  agreement. 

Edward  M.  Miles,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn. 

Mr.  Hall — It  may  be  remembered,  that  at  the  former  sitting  of  this 
committee,  the  witness  Hodnett  testified  that  he  handed  me  a  mem- 
orandum of  work  performed  by  some  of  the  park  men  on  a  portion 
of  some  day — a  few  hours,  I  think.  He  said  it  was  for  assissting  to 
stop  a  leak  in  the  Spring  Valley  reservoir.  I  wish  to  show  by  this 
witness,  Mr.  Miles,  whether  or  not  any  such  bill  was  ever  paid. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Answer — I  am  Secretary  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 
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Q. — How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  ? 
A. — Almost  fifteen  years. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  books  of  that  company  at  my  request, 
or  at  the  request  of  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  lately,  with  a  view  to 
finding  whether  a  bill  or  a  sum  of  money  was  ever  paid  me  on  a  bill 
for  work  paid  to  men  out  there  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  any  such  entry  to  be  found  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  bill  ever  paid,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
belief? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  was,  sir.    It  is  not  on  the  books  if  it  was. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  Chairman — Was  any  such  bill  ever  presented  ? 

Answer — I  never  saw  such  a  bill.  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  never 
knew  of  the  occurrence  even. 

Q. — Was  not  the  accident  reported  at  the  main  office  ? 

A. — Not  to  me.  Being  such  a  trivial  one,  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  reported. 

Q. — To  whom  are  all  such  accidents  reported  ? 

A. — To  me,  when  they  are  of  any  importance. 

Q. — This  one  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  report  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  we  have  them  weekly. 

William  H.  Hall,  re-called. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Hodnett  did  hand  me  a  memorandum  of  some 
work  of  that  character,  for  that  purpose.  The  full  amount  might 
have  been  sixteen  dollars,  eighteen  dollars,  or  twent^^  dollars,  if  I 
counted  it.  The  people  came  from  the  flume  of  the  Spring  Valley 
AVater-works  out  there,  and  asked  us  to  send  some  men  over  in  haste 
to  assist  in  turning  some  drain,  or  stopping  a  leak,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  that  had  to  be  attended  to  in  such  a  hurry  that  they 
could  not  send  to  town  to  get  the  assistance.  The  men  went  OA-er 
from  the  Park  and  did  the  work  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  I  never  presented  any  bill  for  it,  for  the  reason  that  I 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Commissioners  verbally.  I  never  pre- 
sented any  bill  for  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  thought  it  would  be  like 
charging  a  man  across  the  street  for  helping  extinguishing  a  fire  in 
his  house ;  it  would  be  petty  and  trivial ;  and  there  was  no  bill  ever 
presented,  or  account  made  of  it  on  the  accounts,  or  in  any  other 
w^ay,  that  I  know  of.    That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Brodcrich — Did  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  5^ourself,  testify  when 
we  were  down  here  before  that  such  a  bill  was  presented? 

A. — No ;  it  never  was  in  testimony.  Hodnett  testified  merely  that 
he  had  given  me  this  memorandum;  and  now  I  wish  to  show  what 
disposition  I  made  of  it — that  I  never  did  anything  in  the  matter 
at  all. 

Q. — You  say  it  was  about  sixteen  dollars,  or  eighteen  dollars,  or 
twenty  dollars? 

A. — It  probably  Avas  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty  dollars;  yes, 
sir.    Mr.  Hodnett  himself  testified  that  it  was  twenty  dollars,  or 
10^ 
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twenty-four  dollars,  I  believe.  It  might  even  have  been  twenty-four 
dollars ;  but  my  recollection  is  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars. 

William  Lockington,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession  ? 
Answer — Landscape  gardener  and  architect. 

Mr.  Chairman — Do  you  mean  architect  of  buildings,  or  landscape 
architect  ? 

A. — Architect  of  buildings,  also. 

Mr.  Hall — And  architect  of  landscapes,  also  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  experience  in  your  profession,  sir. 

A. — My  experience  here  has  not  been  very  large.  I  have  only  been 
here  two  years,  or  rather  more ;  but  I  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  before  coming  here ;  principally, 
however,  in  the  designing,  building,  and  general  laying  out  grounds. 

Q.- — From  what  point  of  view  have  you  made  this  subject  a  study? 

A. — From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  entirely. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  visited  the  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  ago,  sir. 

A. — On  the  last  occasion,  about  a  month  ago. 
Q. — At  whose  request  ? 
A. — At  your  request. 

Q. — While  there  did  you  examine  a  certain  point  on  the  southern 
drive,  about  opposite  Second  Avenue,  where  a  cut  had  been  made 
through  the  point  of  a  hill  ? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — In  your  opinion  could  that  cutting  have  been  avoided  in  the 
construction  of  that  drive  ? 
A. — It  could  not. 

Q. — Could  not  have  been  avoided,  maintaining  an  easy  curvature 
upon  the  roadway — an  easy  grade  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  could  not  have  been  avoided,  but  witha  very  abrupt 
curvature,  and  injury  to  the  appearance  of  the  park. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Broderick — How  long  were  you  in  the  park  ? 
Answer — I  had  been  out  there  previous  to  that.    I  was  there  then 
about  two  hours. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  instruments  with  you? 
A. — No,  sir  ;  I  had  no  instruments  with  me. 

Q. — Were  you  on  the  top  of  the  hills  to  look  at  the  surrounding 
ground  ? 

A. — I  was  at  the  top  of  those  hills  afterwards. 

Q.— Did  you  observe  the  topography  of  the  country  ? 

A. — I  observed  it  on  previous  occasions,  and  also  afterwards.  I 
did  not  on  that  occasion. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  the  land  was  like  before  those  roads 
were  cut,  do  you  ? 

A. — It  was  chiefly  sand-banks. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  know  ? 

A.— I  was  not  there  previously,  but  I  know  it  was  chiefly  sand- 
banks. 
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Q. — How  do  you  know  ? 

A. — The  surrounding  country  is  of  that  nature. 
The  Chairman — That  is  an  opinion  of  yours? 
A. — It  is  so  underneath  there  now. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  that  it  was  sand-bank  there  before  ? 

A. — Certainly;  just  as  I  know  there  are  sand-banks  there  now,  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  sand-banks  there  at 
at  any  time? 

A. — At  that  particular  point?    I  thought  you  meant  all  over. 

Q. — AVe  are  talking  about  this  one  point? 

A. — That  is  a  sand-bank  ? 

Q. — What  is  left  of  it;  yes,  certainly? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  all  that  was  cut  out  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  was  there  in  that  direction  ?  [Showing]. 
A. — I  cannot  sa}^  what  is  in  that  direction ;  but  what  is  left  there 
is  a  sand-bank. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION^ 

3rr.  Hall — Did  you  observe  any  waste  banks  in  that  neighborhood? 
Answer — I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  waste  banks? 

A. — I  observed  a  waste  bank,  certainly. 

Q.— Where? 

A. — Do  you  mean  a  waste,  a  spoil-bank,  a  bank  with  waste  in  it, 
or  a  bank  of  used  earth  ? 

Q. — A  bank  of  earth  that  has  been  used. 

A. — 1  observed  a  bank  of  earth  that  has  been  used  where  the  road 
was  made,  but  whether  that  was  what  came  out  of  that  cutting  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  oljserved  the  earth  was  scattered  around  on  the 
embankment  near  to  that  cut.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  alluded 
to  in  mentioning  a  spoil-bank. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  observe  any  bank  of  earth  in  the  region  of  that 
cut  that  was  not  used  ? 

A. — No ;  I  did  not  observe  that. 

The  Chairman — How  can  this  witness  know? 

Mr.  Hall — I  meant,  any  embankment  that  looked  as  if  it  was  put 
there  by  artificial  means,  that  was  not  in  use  as  a  bedding  of  the  road. 
llie  Chairman — What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hall — I  mean  a  bank  of  earth  taken  from  some  other  place, 
and  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  road  construction,  taken  out  of  that 
cut. 

The  Witness — I  did  not  observe  such  a  thing. 

Q. — In  making  that  cut  through  there,  do  you  consider  any  money 
was  unnecessarily  expended  ? 

A. — Certainly  not ;  not  if  the  material  taken  out  of  that  cut  was 
used  on  the  other  parts  of  the  road  ;  because  the  cut  itself  will  be  a 
feature  in  the  park  when  finished,  and  such  features  as  that  are 
wanted  out  there. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  here  on  the  northern  drive,  and  about  oppo- 
site Nineteenth  Avenue,  at  the  point  marked  on  this  map  as  a  tunnel 
— did  vou  observe  a  cutting  there  ? 

A.— I  did. 

Q, — A  portion  in  rock.  Were  there  any  advantages  derived  from 
making  that  cut,  if  you  know? 
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A— From  the  plan  of  that  road  as  it  at  present  stands,  it  crosses 
the  hill  at  the  lowest  point.  To  cross  at  that  point,  the  cutting  is 
certainly  necessary,  unless  you  rise  at  an  angle  not  at  all  a  good  one 
to  drive  over.  I  don't  know  how  the  cut  could  be  avoided  without 
a  detour. 

The  Chairman — Without  a  what  ? 

A. — Without  a  turn  around  the  hill,  which,  in  fact3  the  present 
temporary  road  does  make. 

Mr.  Hall — Would  a  road  with  this  detour,  or  turn  round  the  hill, 
possess  equal  advantages  with  that  already  made  ? 

A. — No;  it  has  too  abrupt  curves.  Besides  which,  the  cutting 
itself  may  finally  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
grounds,  well  treated,  as  a  piece  of  picturesque  rock-work,  as  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be. 

RECROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  Chairman — Did  you  examine,  in  addition  to  that  cut,  this 
tunnel  here  at  Nineteenth  Avenue.  In  addition  to  that,  did  you 
examine  the  surrounding  ground  ? 

Answer — T  saw  the  general  trend  of  the  hills  after  that  rise,  on 
each  side  of  that,  and  that  there  is  a  ravine  leading  up  to  that  cut — 
at  least,  you  can  scarcely  call  it  a  ravine;  it  is  a  slight  hollow, 
because  the  hill  there  is  not  very  deep — leading  up  to  that  cut  on 
both  sides ;  so  that  it  really  takes  the  hill  in  the  narrow^est  place. 

Q. — What  is  the  greatest  depth  of  that  cut  as  it  stands  at  present? 

A. — I  could  scarcely  say.    I  did  not  measure  it,  of  course. 

Q. — What  is  the  height  of  it ;  what  would  you  estimate  it  to  be  ? 

A. — I  have  not  in  any  way  measured  it. 

Q. — Is  it  twenty  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point  ? 

A. — Certainly ;  it  is  more  than  that. 

Q. — Is  it  one  hundred  feet  ? 

A. — Not  so  much. 

Q. — Give  us  an  intermediate  figure  that  would  be  about  it. 
A. — I  should  say  from  fifty  to  eighty  ;  I  could  not  say  nearer. 
Q. — Did  you  examine  the  topography  of  the  ground  to  the  north 
of  that  cut  ? 

A. — Not  particularly,  but  there  is  a  continuous  hill  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  did  not  notice  where  it  ended — not  within  the  grounds  of  the 
park,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Broderick — Did  you  notice  the  formation  to  the  north  and  to 
the  west  ?  When  I  say  "  formation,"  I  mean  whether  it  was  sandy 
or  rocky  inside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park  ? 

A. — This  is  rocky  at  that  point. 

Q. — Does  that  rock  run  to  the  left  of  the  park  ? 

A. — ^Certainly.  It  runs  outside  of  the  lines  of  the  park.  I  have 
not  examined  it  by  digging  through  ;  but  that  ridge  is  rocky.  _  When 
you  get  underneath  the  surface,  you  find  that  is  a  rocky  ridge. 

Q. — How  deep  is  it  ? 

A. — I  don't  know.    It  is  covered  with  sand  in  places. 
Q.— That  might  be  ?  .  ^ 

A. — I  say  there  is  rock. 

Q. — You  answered  just  now  you  did  not  examine  that.    Is  that  so  ? 
A. — What  do  you  mean  by  examining  it?    That  ridge  is  a  rocky 
ridge. 
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Q. — Did  you  go  up  on  top  of  the  hill  to  ascertain  ? 
A. — We  passed  over  the  hill  in  going  to  the  west. 
Q. — I  mean  to  the  north  here  ? 

A. — I  did  not  pass  over  the  north  of  it ;  no,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Then  3^ou  do  not  know  what  the  formation  of  the  land  is 
between  the  north  point  of  that  hill  and  the  fence  of  the  park  ? 

A. — I  know  it  is  a  continued  ridge  of  rock.  I  have  not  sounded  to 
find  the  rock  all  along;  but  if  I  see  a  range  of  mountains,  and  know 
one  part  of  it  is  rocky,  and  I  see  that  same  formation  running  on  for 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  advance,  I  conclude  that  is  rocky 
without  going  to  touch  it. 

Tfie  Chairman — Do  you  know  the  elevation  of  the  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  park  and  to  the  north  of  the  hill  Avhich  is  north  of  the 
tunnel  or  cut,  as  compared  with  the  tunnel  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  cut  was  the  most 
judicious  and  economical  way  of  running  a  road  through  there  to  the 
west  ? 

A. — I  know  there  is  no  place  to  the  north  but  would  be  a  higher 
place. 

_  Q. — Are  you  sure  that  to  the  north  of  the  tunnel,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  park,  there  cannot  be  found  a  place  where  a  road  can  be 
run  at  a  much  easier  grade  than  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  tunnel, 
and  at  a  much  slighter  elevation  than  the  cut  or  tunnel? 

A. — Well,  I  believe  not;  because  here  there  rises  

Q.  [Interrupting] — Did  you  examine  the  ground  between  the  hill 
north  of  the  tunnel  and  the  northern  line  of  the  park? 

A. — Between  the  hill  north  of  the  tunnel  and  the  northern  line  of 
the  park?   I  did  not  examine  it. 

Mr.  Broderick — You  examined  the  formation  of  the  country  to  the 
w^est  of  it,  did  you  not,  between  the  hill  and  the  line  of  the  road  to 
the  east,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ? 

A. — I  did  not  examine  beyond,  to  the  west? 

Q.— It  is  sand  ? 

A. — There  is  sand  resting  on  the  hills  on  both  sides,  especially  on 
the  western  side. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  easier  to  cut  through  that  hill  of 
rock  than  it  would  be  to  cut  through  a  sand-bank  ? 

A. — Certainly,  I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  to  cut  through  a  sand- 
bank. There  is  this  difference,  though ;  that  the  rock  would  be  of 
use  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  sand  would  not. 

The  Chairman — What  did  you  mean  when  you  stated  there  was  no 
money  unnecessarily  expended  in  this  cut?  [Showing.] 

xV.— I  mean,  that  had  this  road  been  taken  around  that  point 
[showing]  it  would  have  made  a  very  abrupt  curve,  and  spoiled  the 
appearance  of  that  part  of  the  park ;  and  I  said  there  was  no  money 
unnecessarily  expended  there  if  the  material  taken  out  was  used. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  sir,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  abrupt 
curve  in  running  that  road  to  the  right? 

_  A. — It  would  have  been  necessary  unless  that  hollow  had  been  par- 
tially filled  up,  which  would  again  have  been  an  item  of  cost. 

Q. — Might  not  this  southern  drive  have  been  deflected  more  to  the 
left,  at  about  its  intersection  with  First  Avenue,  and  then  to  the  right, 
towards  its  intersection  with  Second  Avenue,  as  extended? 

A. — It  wwld  have  passed  through  the  same  
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Q. — Could  not  that  abrupt  curve,  you  speak  of,  have  been  avoided 
entirely  ? 

A. — It  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  different  curve,  but  it  would 
have  gone  through  the  same  number  of,  or  even  more  sand-banks  by 
doing  so. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  it  would  have  gone  through  more  ? 

A.  [Showing  on  the  map] — There  is  a  sand  bank  here. 

Mr.  Broderick — Suppose  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  any  of  this  ground 
from  the  cut  and  deposited  it  in  the  neighboring  ground  about  here, 
and  then  covered  it  over  with  grass  and  shrubbery,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  would  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  to-day  know  any- 
thing about  it? 

A. — It  would  depend  on  how  long  ago  he  had  done  it.  If  he  had 
done  it  a  year  or  two  I  should  know  ;  if  he  had  done  it  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  I  could  not.  It  would  have  been  covered  over  with  the 
same  growth  as  the  rest  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Broderick  [to  Mr.  Hall] — When  did  you  make  this  ? 

Mr.  Hall — About  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Broderick  [to  witness] — Suppose  he  had  found  he  had  too 
much,  and  deposited  it  here  and  covered  it  with  shrubbery,  etc., 
would  you  know,  as  an  engineer,  that  that  came  from  this  cut? 

A. — I  would  know  it  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  continuous  hills. 
I  would  not  know  it  came  out  of  the  cut. 

Q. — If  Mr.  Hall  told  you  it  came  out  of  the  cut,  you  would  know  it? 

A. — If  he  told  me  so  I  would  know  it. 

Q. — All  you  know  about  this  filling  is,  that  Mr.  Hall  told  you  it 
came  out  of  the  cut  ? 

A. — I  never  testified  that  the  filling  did  come  out  of  the  cut.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that  it  did. 

S.  M.  B.  Haley,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  business  ? 
Answer — Artesian  well-borer. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 
A. — About  twenty-two  years. 

Q. — Where  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  ? 

A. — Well,  eight  years  in  San  Jose  Valley,  round  about  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Clara ;  two  years  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  thereabouts, 
the  rest  of  the  time  around  San  Francisco  and  other  counties  adjoin- 
ing. 

Q. — How  many  years  around  San  Francisco  and  other  counties 
adjoining  that,  then? 

A. — The  rest  of  the  time,  I  say. 

Q. — How  long  would  that  be — the  rest  of  the  time  ? 

A. — About  twelve  years. 

Q. — How  many  wells  do  you  suppose  you  have  bored  in  that  time  ? 

A. — Well,  they  would  run  up  into  the  thousands,  but  how  many  I 
would  not  like  to  state.    I  suppose  from  one  to  two  thousand. 

Mr.  Broderick— 1  am  quite  well  satisfied  Mr.  Haley  knows  his  busi- 
ness.   I  have  known  him  many  years  as  a  well-borer. 

Mr.  Carson — We  will  accept  him  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  bore  a  well  at  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  location  of  that  well  ? 
A.— I  did. 
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Q. — Were  you  consulted  in  the  matter  before  it  was  located  ? 
A. — I  was. 

Q. — Did  YOU  give  anv  advice  as  to  the  location  of  it? 
A.— I  did.  / 

Q. — What  advice  did  you  give,  and  to  whom  ? 

A. — I  advised  with  you  to  get  down  in  that  low  swale,  as  low  down 
in  the  swale  as  you  could  conveniently  use  the  water  without  too 
great  expense  leading  it  back  to  the  road. 

Q. — Well,  at  the  point  where  this  well  was  attempted,  did  you  con- 
sider a  good  place  to  bore  a  well  ? 

A.— I  did. 

Q; — Did  you  get  water  in  boring  that  well  ? 
A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  strike  a  good  water  seam? 

A. — As  good  a  one  as  I  have  ever  struck  in  this  county. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  water  supply  from  that  well 
after  its  completion  ? 

A. — Well,  I  don't,  only  from  hearsay ;  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I 
have  not  been  to  it  since  it  was  started ;  only  what  I  heard  the  wind- 
mill-men say  about  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  sort  of  pump  was  put  to  that  well  in  the 
first  place ? 

A. — Well,  that  will  be  hearsay  again — -I  didn't  see  it. 

Q. — Can  you  understand  how  water  in  a  well  may  give  out  to  a 
common  suction-pump,  and  still  be  in  great  abundance  for  a  lift 
pump  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  fountain-head  of  the  water  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  give  the  extra  force  to  raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  then  the 
outlet,  the  outflow  of  the  water,  is  sufficient  to  let  the  water  escape 
under  this  little  pressure  that  it  has,  say  between  the  feed  up  to  the 
top ;  so  you  get  a  pump,  the  lift  pump,  down  into  the  body  of  the 
water,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  exhausting  it  at  all ;  as  well  try  to 
exhaust  the  bay  into  the  water-level — that  is  the  condition  of  that 
well ;  it  is  near  the  beach,  and  the  outflow  escapes  through  the  loose 
sand  into  the  ocean.    It  is  not  confined  there  at  all. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  Chairman — What  is  the  depth  of  that  well? 
Answer — It  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet. 
Q. — What  is  the  diameter  ? 
A. — The  first  pipe  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
Q. — How  far  does  that  run  ? 

A. — I  am  not  positive  as  to  that,  but  I  think  it  is  one  hundred  and 
twelve  or  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet — it  may  be  eight — but  it  is 
right  in  that  vicinity ;  I  recollect  I  struck  the  water  there  in  the 
strata — then  that  was  stopped. 

Q.— Then? 

A. — I  inserted  eleven-inch  perforated  pipe  through  the  water,  boring 
the  strata  that  ran  to  the  full  depth  of  the  well.  You  take  from  that 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet.  Then  the  twelve-inch  pipe  is 
lined  with  a  ten-inch  pipe — I  wouldn't  be  certain  now  whether  six, 
eight,  or  ten-inch  pipe ;  the  lining  of  galvanized  iron,  zinc ;  it  is 
either  one  of  two — eight  or  ten — and  then  cemented  between  the  two 
above  the  water  strata. 
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Q. — Properly  pumped,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  water  that  that 
well  can  supply  per  day  ? 

A. — Put  in  a  large  pump  and  that  well  can  supply  twenty  thousand 
gallons  easily. 

Q. — How  large  a  pump  would  that  require  ? 

A. — Well,  it  would  be  what  is  known  among  pump-men  about  six- 
inch  cylinder — six  and  a  half. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  constant  supply  all  the  year 
round  in  that  well  ? 

A. — I  do,  sir. 

Q. — Of  twenty  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  day? 

A. — If  you  get  deep  enough  into  the  well  with  your  pump. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  running  such  a  well 
as  that  with  a  proper  steam-engine  and  pump  ? 

A. — Well,  no,  I  could  not  say  that  I  do ;  it  is  not  very  great,  though. 

Q. — What  did  the  Commissioners  pay  you  for  sinking  that  well? 

A. — I  was  paid  seven  dollars  a  foot — and  then  they  paid  for  the 
lining  of  the  pump  extra. 

Q. — How  much  ? 

-  A. — That  amounted  to  eightj^  dollars ;  I  charge  nothing  for  putting 
it  in. 

Mr.  Broderick — You  said  you  didn't  see  that  pump  or  engine  out 
there ;  the  pump  that  is  at  the  well  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

John  Ellis,  recalled  for  Mr.  Hall,  examined. 

Mr.  Hall — In  planting  a  ground  like  the  park,  or  any  large  orna- 
mental ground,  would  you  plant  trees  just  as  you  expected  them  to 
stand  in  the  future  ? 

Answer — I  never  did  it  yet  in  my  life. 

Q. — rPIow  is  that,  sir  ? 

A. — I  never  did  such  a  thing  yet. 

Q. — How  do  you  plant  trees  ? 

A. — W ell,  if  I  am  planting  trees — for  instance,  such  as  the  terrace 
grounds  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  trees  are  intended — a  few  trees 
intended  to  stand  permanently,  Ave  just  put  those  in  their  locations ; 
but  if  we  are  planting  a  grove  or  a  wood,  then  it  is  a  very  different 
thing ;  then  we  plant  them  generally  as  thick  as  we  can.  I  have 
planted  a  number  of  eucalyptus  trees  last  spring — I  suppose  between 
two  and  three  thousand — and  I  think  we  planted  them  about  five 
feet  apart.  My  object  in  doing  so  was  to  get  protection,  to  prevent  the 
winds  from  blowing  and  prevent  any  staking,  and  the  object  was  

Q. — I  understand  you  then  to  say  by  planting  trees  closer  together 
you  save  the  staking  ? 

A. — Save  the  staking.  Another  object  is,  that  in  thinning  out  such 
trees  as  they  grow  and  become  thick  we  cut  them  out — chop  them 
out,  and  those  that  are  chopped  out  produce  stakes  for  something 
else,  if  we  should  require  it :  we  get  any  number  of  stakes  in  that 
way.  Such  grounds  as  you  have  in  the  park,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sand,  my  idea  is  that  the  thicker  they  are  planted  the  better, 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  winds  in  blowing  the  sand.  I 
should  do  it  in  that  w^ay. 

Q. — Can  you  understand,  then,  how  there  may  have  been  quite  a 
number,  several  hundred  trees,  cut  down  out  of  the  plantations  in 
the  park  ? 
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A. — Very  readily  ;  it  is  done  so  everywhere  in  large  plantatioDS — it 
was  done  so  in  Xew  York  Park,  Central  Park,  in  New  York.  There 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  trees  set  out.  You  haA^e  to  plant 
thickly  in  order  to  protect  young  growing  plants — in  order  to  get 
them  up.  They  screen  each  other  and  form  a  natural  protection; 
whereas,  if  they  were  planted  at  the  regular  distance  that  you  would 
have  trees  to  remain,  why  it  would  be  a  hundred  chances  to  one  if 
they  would  ever  get  up  a  shape  in  the  location  of  this  park,  here, 
where  the  winds  are  so  powerful  from  the  west. 

Q. — Is  there  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  planting  adopted 
between  the  planting  of  a  large  ground,  like  this  park,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  a  cit}'  square,  or  a  private  ground  in  the  city,  or  on  the  ground 
like  the  Capitol  grounds? 

A. — There  ought  to  be,  because  the  conditions  are  vastly  ditferent ; 
a  man  in  planting  grounds  will  certainh'  exercise,  or  should  exer- 
cise, his  common  sense.  He  ought  to  know  the  conditions  which 
surround  him,  and  conditions  which  plants  are  placed  in — what  they 
are  subject  to  in  these  parts.  Here,  the  planting  certainly  should  be 
different,  very  different  from  what  I  should  adopt  in  planting  such  a 
place  as  the  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Q. — Now,  just  what  should  that  difference  be  in  the  arrangement 
of  plants? 

A. — Well  the  difference  would  be  in  the  thickness  of  planting,  the 
number  of  plants  put  upon  a  square  acre. 

Q. — AVould  you  plant  more  or  less  trees  to  the  acre,  in  the  park, 
than  in  a  square? 

A. — I  sliould  plant  a  great  many  more,  for  the  reason  that  was  pre- 
viously stated. 

Q. — In  planting  a  large  ground  like  the  park  would  you  stake  all 
the  trees? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Is  such  a  thing  ever  done  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A. — I  never  saw  it  done  but  at  one  place  ;  that  w^as  at  the  Univer- 
sity before  I  went  there  first,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  to  work  I 
chopi)ed  all  the  stakes  out. 

Q. — You  chopped  all  the  stakes  out  ? 

A. — Yes,  the  whole  of  them,  all  over  the  ground;  I  took  them  all 
out. 

Q.— Why  did  you  do  that? 

A. — Well,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  trees  had  overgrown  the 
stakes;  the  stakes  in  a  great  many  instances  had  become  imbedded  in 
the  trees,  in  the  gum  trees  and  in  the  cypress  trees ;  and  allow  me  to 
state  another  fact  in  connection  with  it,  that  trees  that  are  grown 
through  being  thickly  planted  together  and  thinned  out  afterwards, 
will  stand  without  staking  ;  gum  trees  will  stand  without  staking.  I 
have  an  evidence  of  that,  I  can  show  you  to-day  on  the  University 
grounds,  where  I  have  planted  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  trees  in 
a  belt,  there  is  not  a  stake  to  them;  they  were  planted  about  three 
inches  standing  out  of  the  ground,  and  to-day  they  stand  sixteen  and 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  some  of  them  more. 

Q.— Not  staked 

A. — Not  a  stake  to  them. 

Q.— Can  you  understand,  then,  how  there  might  have  been  quite  a 
number,  some  hundreds  of  stakes  cut  awav  from  trees  at  the  park  ? 
11" 
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A. — Undoubtedly ;  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Q. — Might  it  not  have  been  necessary  to  restake  some  of  those  trees 
afterwards? 

A. — It  may,  in  some  instances.  Now,  in  some  of  the  belts  that  I 
have  planted  at  the  University,  the  outside  rows — the  outside  where 
it  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  wind — they  will  blow  over,  and 
bend;  and  in  that  instance,  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  work 
and  stake  them,  but  the  inside  trees  are  all  perpendicular;  they 
don't  require  it. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  in  planting  ground  of  that 
kind  you  would  plant  the  trees  out  very  thick ;  now  how  far  apart 
would  you  plant  them  in  the  main  plantation  ? 

A. — It  just  depends  on  what  they  are ;  if  they  were  gum  trees,  I 
would  plant  them  in  a  place  like  yours,  probably,  about  three  feet 
apart — three  or  four. 

Q. — If  they  were  cypress  and  pines,  how  far? 

A. — Well,  I  should  plant  them  about  four  or  five  feet.    I  should 
want  protection  there  as  much  as  I  possibly  could  get. 
Q. — Would  you  prefer  planting  small  or  large  trees? 
A. — I  should  prefer  planting  small  trees,  always. 
The  Chairman — Do  you  mean  seedlings  ? 

A. — No,  I  don't  mean  seedlings,  exactly,  but  I  mean  what  we  term 
the  first  season's  growth. 

Q. — About  two-year-old  trees  ? 

A. — Well,  in  some  instances,  I  should  prefer,  myself,  if  I  can  give 
my  own  thoughts,  of  catching  the  time  and  catching  the  plants  in 
certain  condition,  and  setting  the  plants  into  the  ground  when  they 
are  very  small. 

Mr.  Hall — What  is  the  object  of  putting  them  in  small? 

A. — The  object  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  saved  in  time  and 
in  planting ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  plants  saved  by  protection — one 
plant  protecting  another. 

Q. — Now,  would  it  be  cheaper,  or  would  it  be  more  expensive,  to 
plant  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way,  by  putting  on  it,  we  will  say, 
fifteen  thousand  trees — small  ones,  such  as  you  describe — to  the  acre, 
than  to  plant  out  five  thousand  trees  of  three  times  the  size — those 
trees  of  three  times  the  size  having  been  raised  to  that  size  in  a 
nursery? 

A. — Well,  sir,  in  the  first  instance,  I  would  not  plant  the  large  trees 
at  all.  I  would  not  buy  such  trees.  I  should  prefer,  as  I  said  before, 
planting  small  plants ;  there  could  be  a  great  deal  saved  in  time ;  of 
course,  that  is  money  in  the  operation ;  much  the  cheapest  to  plant 
small  plants  and  plant  thickly. 

Q. — To  plant  the  small  plants  and  plant  more  of  them? 

A. — Plant  more  of  them,  gum  trees  especially ;  because  when  you 
come  to  get  gum  trees  large  (and  almost  every  man  knows  that  to  be 
a  fact,  as  well  as  myself,  that  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
that  large  gum  trees  are  not  worth  anything),  I  think  there  is  no 
man  that  has  ever  raised  a  tree  but  what  will  acknowledge  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

Q. — That  is,  they  are  not  worth  anything  to  transport? 

A. — No  ;  and  they  are  worth  nothing  in  the  ground  ;  they  will  grow 
for  a  few  years,  but  you  have  got  to  stake  them  as  long  as  they  are 
trees.  There  are  trees  now  at  the  University  grounds  that  have  been 
planted  I  think  ten  years,  and  tumble  down  almost  every  strong 
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wind  we  have  got.  They  have  been  grown  in  pots,  or  in  some  way 
or  other,  that  their  roots  are  contracted,  and  they  coil  around,  and 
the  consequence  is.  there  is  a  direct  tap  root,  and  there  is  nothing  pro- 
jecting to  protect  the  tree  at  alL  When  you  take  a  small  plant,  it 
not  only  makes  its  tap  root,  hut  it  will  branch,  and  thus  a  proper 
balance  to  the  tree  in  every  shape  and  form  ;  hence  they  grow  with- 
out sloping;  but  these  large  trees  planted,  you  can  never  get  them 
to  stand  :  you  have  to  stake  and  prop  them  all  the  time.  Every 
time  the  ground  gets  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  it  is  just  like 
a  heavy  pole  stuck  down  into  the  ground,  the  wind  carries  it  right 
over. 

Q. — Would  it  be  a  measure  of  economy  to  rai-e  trees  to  a  larger 
size  amongst  the  shrubbery  or  in  protected  places  there  in  the  park? 

A. — I  don't  see  how  possibly  it  could  be  done ;  in  the  first  instance, 
admitting  that  it  could  be  done  among  trees,  among  seedlings,  to 
plant  in  between  overgrown  scrub  oak,  as  we  call  it.  that  is  -iver 
there,  the  young  stuff,  in  order  to  get  the  sufficit-ncy  ot  light.  Avould 
be — understand,  do  you — they  would  be  spindling:  tliey  would  be 
worth  nothing  at  all  if  they  were  grown,  taken  out.  and  transplanted 
— they  would  be  long  and  spindling.  They  art-  not  like  plants  grown 
in  the  free  atmosphere,  where  the  light  surrounds  the  plants  entirely 
all  sides  of  it :  a  plant  grown  that  way  is  very  different  from  a  plant 
growing  between  a  lot  of  scrub  oak  that  is  out  there.  I  don't  see 
that  you  possibly  could  take  them  away  and  do  anything  with 
them :  besides  there  is  no  advantage  in  it,  because  I  mentioned 
things  that  might  grow  there,  such  as  pines  and  eucalyptus,  and 
such  things. 

CROSS-EXAMIXATIOX. 

The  Chairman — What  is  the  difference  in  expense  between  this 
cutting  system,  that  you  have  just  referred  to,  and  staking  trees — the 
system  of  planting  thickly  and  destroying  afterwards  by  cutting  and 
staking  ? 

Answer — AVhat  is  the  difference  between  planting  thickly  and 
planting:  large  trees? 
Q.— Oh,  no. 

A. — Let  me  understand  the  question. 

Q. — You  claim  planting  thickly  offers  protection  :  staking  furnishes 
protection,  also,  if  I  understand  rightly — that  is.  in  producing  straight, 
handsome  trees. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Xow,  I  want  to  learn  from  you,  if  possible,  what  difference  and 
and  expense  between  the  two  systems  ? 
A. — I  should  think  ten  to  one. 
Q. — On  which  side  ? 

A. — Well,  the  plants  would  cost  thret^  times  the  amount :  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  take  five  times  the  amotmt  of  labor  in  planting: 
and  the  staking  will  take  time :  to  drive  in  the  stakes  will  cost 
money  ;  and  tliere  is  the  string,  or  whatever  is  used,  in  tying  them  up 
afterward. 

Q. — On  which  side  is  the  balance? 

A. — The  balance  is  on  the  small  plants. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  that  it  is  more  or  less  expensive  to  plant? 

A. — I  mean  to  say  it  is  less  expensive  to  plant  them  thickly. 

Q. — To  plant  and  cut  down  ? 
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A. — To  plant  and  cut  down. 

Q. — How  do  you  figure  that  out,  sir? 

A. — It  would  be  a  question  of  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  come  to 
me  through  experience. 

Q. — A  stake  costs  so  much  money ;  there  is  so  much  labor  expended 
in  driving  it  into  the  ground? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — There  is  so  much  labor  expended  and  so  much  material  used  in 
attaching  it  to  the  tree.  There  is  your  stake  and  there  is  your  tree 
started.  We  have  your  testimony  here  that  your  protection  is  about 
equal.  Now,  sir,  you  plant  gum  trees,  care  for  it,  you  water  it  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  you  destroy  it  ? 

A. — I  cut  it  out.  We  have  got  the  advantage  of  the  tree  being  used 
in  the  ground  and  able  to  support  itself ;  whereas,  your  tree  that  you 
stake  will  never  support  it — you  have  always  to  keep  it  staked. , 

Q. — Then  a  tree  once  staked  must  necessarily  fall? 

A. — Yes ;  they  generally  do  fall.  They  blow  down  all  over  Oak- 
land every  day. 

Q. — Then,  what  do  you  think  of  the  policy  in  the  managing  of  such 
a  park  as  this  ? 

A. — I  am  speaking  of  gum  trees. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  man  that  would  order 
stakes  cut  down  from  trees  and  removed  from,  them  by  hundreds, 
leaving  the  trees  unprotected  ? 

A. — Well,  it  is  just  what  I  have  done  myself  at  the  University.  I 
have  cut  down  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Q. — You  leave  the  trees  to  fall? 

A. — I  leave  the  trees  to  stand,  to  take  their  chance.  Such  trees 
never  should  have  been  planted ;  such  trees  never  ought  to  have 
been  put  in  the  grounds.  I  consider  they  were  worthless  when  they 
were  put  in,  and  all  large  trees,  in  my  opinion,  are  worthless.  I 
wouldn't  plant  them.    They  make  a  show  for  the  time. 

Q. — Then  it  is  a  mistake — an  entire  mistake— to  plant  any  large 
trees  out  in  this  park  ? 

A. — Undoubtedly  it  is  ? 

Q. — Or  plant  any  trees  that  are  expected  to  obtain  any  large 
growth  at  all? 

A. — That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Q. — I  didn't  quite  understand  you,  then  ? 

A. — A  very  different  thing.  We  expect,  when  we  .plant  young  trees, 
small  trees,  we  expect  them — we  plant  them  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  grow  into  large  ones,  not  that  they  will  never  grow  into  large 
trees. 

Q. — But  you  are  speaking  of  planting  large  trees  while  large.  Is 
that  what  you  refer  to  ? 
A . — I  never  do  it. 

Q. — We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  stakes  supporting  any  of 
those  trees  out  there  at  the  park  were  removed — cut  down  and 
removed,  and  the  trees  left  unsupported.  Do  3^ou  consider  that  the 
proper  management? 

A. — Well  it  depends  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  tree  was  in. 
A  man  that  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that  without  having  any  rea- 
son for  doing  it  certainly  must  be  a  fool. 

Q. — Well,  if,  for  instance,  after  the  stakes  had  been  thus  removed, 
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a  large  number  of  these  trees  thus  left  uusupported  were  blown 
down  the  first  storm  ;  do  you  consider  that  good  argument? 

A. — I  don't  know  unless  I  could  see  the  trees  and  judge  of  the 
condition  of  things. 

Q. — Well,  wouldn't  it  have  been  better  policy  to  have  left  the 
stakes  there  ? 

A. — Xot  if  the  stakes  were  growing  into  the  trees ;  we  could  not 
have  left  them  there. 

Q. — How  grow  into  the  trees  ? 

A.  [Illustrating] — In  this  way :  we  will  suppose  there  is  a  stake  on 
this  side  of  this  tree ;  that  stake  stands  there  for  several  years ;  there  is 
no  law  of  nature  going  to  remove  it  from  the  tree ;  as  it  grows  in  its 
diameter  the  bark  will  surround  the  stake  and  overgrow  it.  That  is 
what  I  mean,  sir. 

Q. — If  there  be  a  prevailing  westerly  wind  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  you  would  drive  your  stakes  to  the  westward,  would  you  not — 
to  the  westward  side  ? 

A. — That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  Because  the  wind 
blows  from  the  west  is  no  reason  for  placing  the  stake  on  that  side. 
I  should  place  the  stake  to  the  tree  in  the  most  convenient  place  I 
could  set  it,  whether  east,  north,  west,  or  south. 

Q. — Regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  coming? 

A. — Regardless  entirely;  but  should  the  stakes  be  placed  to  the 
westward,  in  other  words,  to  the  windward  side,  and  the  natural 
leaning  of  the  tree  would  be  to  leeward,  do  you  imagine  the  bark 
would  surround  the  stake? 

A. — Imagine  that  under  such  conditions  as  that  the  strings  would 
very  soon  cut  through  the  bark. 

Q. — The  strings  attaching  the  tree  to  the  stake  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

^l. — At  the  University  you  say  that  upon  large  belts,  thick  belts,  of 
trees,  you  have  protected  all  your  inside  plantations  ;  that  was  your 
testimony,  was  it  not  ? 

A. — The  belts  are  all  the  same  species  of  trees.  Sometimes  on  the 
outside,  where  the  westerly  winds  will  happen  to  catch  them,  the}^ 
will  carry  these  trees  over,  but  we  plant  a  row  of  the  trees  on  the  out- 
side, and  keep  them  there  till  they  all  grow  together,  of  course ; 
but  in  the  thinning  out,  where  these  trees  are  bent  through  the  wind, 
during  their  early  growth,  they  are  planted  so  near  on  the  outside, 
that  we  chop  them  out  and  give  the  place  to  the  ones  that  stand, 
behind  them. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  of  these  in  the  belt,  then — in  the  belt? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  at  the  University  you  have  planted  thick  belts  to  the 
windward,  you  have  not  planted  the  trees  in  the  interior,  or  the  inside 
of  the  leeward,  so  thickly? 

A. — Just  as  thickly  ;  you  can  see  them  any  time  you  like  to  look  at 
them? 

Q. — Couldn't  it,  at  the  park,  be  done  this  other  way — planting  a 
very  heavy  belt  on  the  exposed  side,  and  then  planting  your  trees  to 
leeward  of  that,  at  the  proper  distances? 

A. — I  have  heard  that  remark  from  Mr.  Bailey,  I  believe,  here 
to-night.  Xow,  to  show  the  ridiculousness  of  that  assertion :  if  we 
have  a  large  belt  of  trees,  we  will  say  here  [showing],  you  then  make 
another  belt  in  the  front  of  them,  or  to  the  west  of  them,  your  trees 
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are  all  the  same  size.  Now  I  will  ask  any  man  of  common  sense 
what  support  that  outside  belt  is  as  shelter  to  these  trees  on  the  inside. 

Q. — Well,  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  and  I  am 
not  answering  your  questions  really. 

A.— Well,  it  is  a  simple  question  ;  any  man  can  see,  whether  a 
horticulturist  or  not ;  if  you  plant  a  large  belt  of  trees  here  thickly, 
or  a  great  distance  apart,  any  distance  you  like,  and  plant  them 
double,  and  your  plants  are  all  the  same  size,  they  will  grow  up 
together — and  what  shelter  or  protection  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Suppose  they  are  all  close  enough  to  rest  against  each 
other  when  they  grow  out,  is  there  any  protection  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  there  is;  that  is  where  the  protection 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Hall — Please  remark  that  I  called  Mr.  Bailey  as  an  expert  on 
the  price  of  gum  trees. 

The  Chairman — He  branched  of  on  to  other  matters. 
Q. — You  laid  off  the  grounds  at  the  State  Capitol? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  laid  off  the  trees  there? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  make  the  thick  clumps  you  have  just  referred  to 
there? 

A. — I  did,  on  the  outside ;  you  will  find  that  the  belts  surrounding 
the  Capitol  grounds  are  all  planted  thickly  in  that  way.  My  inten- 
tion was,  that  the  whole  thing  should  grow  in  a  solid  mass  together, 
and  should  represent  nothing  but  a  solid  outline  of  foliage. 

Q. — Don't  you  knew  that  large  numbers  of  trees  are  standing  in 
those  grounds  at  very  respectable  distances  apart? 

A. — I  am  aware  of  it ;  I  intended  them  to  do  it. 

Q. — There  are  some  inconsistencies  about  this  system  of  planting, 
that,  I  declare,  I  cannot  reconcile. 

A. — That  is  what  we  call  a  system  of  geometrical  planting.  It  is 
a  piece  of  geometrical  work  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  in  it  but  geometrical  work ;  and  if  we  w^ere  to  alter  that 
principle  we  should  destroy  the  feature  entirely. 

Q. — That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  geometry  to  be  pitted  against 
the  wind. 

A.— Well,  it  is  a  fact? 

Q. — Your  idea  is,  it  would  be  preferable  to  plant  fifteen  thousand 
trees  in  an  acre  with  a  view  to  destroying  ten  thousand  of  them, 
leaving  five  thousand  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Hall — As  to  that  number  I  don't  intend  it  should  apply  exactly 
to  the  number  of  trees  that  were  planted  to  an  acre. 

The  Chairman — That  is  just  the  question  you  asked  him,  and  he 
answered  it.    He  says  it  would  be  preferable. 

A. — I  understood  the  question  as  a  question  of  principle,  not  as 
numbers. 

The  Chairman — Figures  are  figures,  gentlemen;  and  if  you  choose 
to  deliver  anything  you  must  expect  to  be  held  to  them,  that  is  all  I 
say.  I  know  nothing  about  tree-planting  myself.  I  never  planted  a 
tree  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Hall — If  you  will  allow  my  question  to  be  amended  to  read  :  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  would  he  do  that? 
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The  Chairman — Suit  yourself:  it  is  your  question,  and  put  it  as  you 
please. 

A. — I  answered,  yes. 

Q. — Now,  I  ask  you,  why? 

A. — The  reason  why.  I  think  I  have  already  stated :  but  I  will  go 
over  the  ground  again.  It  is  on  account  of  the  protection,  and  on 
account  of  the  straightness  of  the  trees  growing  straight ;  on  accomnt 
of  their  manner  in  rooting — rooting  horizontally,  and  not  rec[uiring 
staking. 

Q. — And  this,  sir,  with  the  deliberate  intention  in  you  mind  to 
ultimately  destroy  two-thirds  of  the  trees  thus  planted? 

A. — AVe  invariably  do  it,  sir;  it  is  done  all  over  the  world. 

Q. — And  that  in  preference  to  staking  the  five  thousand  and  sup- 
porting them  in  that  way,  and  protecting  them  in  that  way? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  objectionable  in  the 
feature  of  landscape  than  to  see  a  lot  of  stakes  and  rags  tied  up 
around  plants. 

Q. — Suppose  you  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park, 
would  you  proceed  to  plant,  in  the  thick  manner  yoti  have  spoken  of, 
all  the  trees  you  would  set  out  there? 

A. — No;  not  all  the  trees  I  would  set  out.  by  no  means:  it  would 
depend  entirely  upon  conditions.  If  I  was  going  to  plant  one  of 
those  immen.se  tracts  of  sand,  I  should  certainly  plant  thickly 
together. 

Q. — Those  not  on  sand  you  would  plant  thickly  together? 

A. — Well,  that  would  prevent  the  sand  from  blowing  away,  in  a 
great  measure,  and  in  other  conditions  in  other  places,  for  the  reason 
that  I  previously  .stated. 

Q. — That  you  consider  the  true  policy? 

A. — Thiat  is  the  policy  that  I  have  adopted  for  a  great  many  years. 

(I. — And  you  are  speaking  now  in  the  light  of  your  experience? 

A. — In  the  light  of  my  experience — it  is  the  plan  that  is  adopted 
all  over  England.  I  spent  thirty  years  in  England  before  I  came  to 
America.  I  have  spent  twenty  years  in  New  York,  and  I  have  been 
in  this  State  some  five  or  six  years,  nearly. 

Q. — And  how  long  in  Canada,  did  you  say? 

A. — I  never  was  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hall — Isn't  this  planting  thick  in  imitation  of  nature?  How 
does  a  young  wood  start? 

A. — It  starts  in  that  way.  I  don't  think  you  would  ever  get  a  wood 
if  it  was  not  started  in  that  way. 

Q. — Was  not  started  in  what  way? 

A. — Thickly.  I  never  saw  a  wood  yet  in  my  life  but  what  was 
thickly  planted,  if  it  was  naturally  planted. 

The  Chairman — Yes:  but  nature  don't  go  around  with  an  axe, 
chopping  them  down? 

A. — That  is  the  very  reason  we  want  to  plant  thick,  because  we 
don't  want  to  use  the  stake  or  the  axe  :  but  there  are  conditions  Avhich 
compel  us,  in  certain  cases,  to  go  and  plant  several  trees.  Sometimes 
we  are  compelled  to  use  stakes  to  tie  them  itp.  but  I  should  always 
avoid  it  if  I  possibly  could. 

Mr.  BrockricI: — You  have  examined  the  park  lately,  out  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q. — You  noticed  the  way  the  gum  trees  are  planted,  all  over  the 
sand-hills,  there? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

[Here  the  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  continued  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  and  a  half  o'clock.] 


AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PARK  COMMISSIONERS. 

San  Francisco,  March  7th,  1876. 

Present — Messrs.  Carson,  Broderick,  Barber,  and  Raisch,  of  the 
committee. 
Hon.  James  C.  Carson  in  the  chair. 

T.  S.  Arnold,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession,  sir  ? 
Answer — Civil  engineer,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  followed  that  profession  ? 

A. — About  twenty-two  years. 

Q. — What  position  do  you  now  hold  ? 

A. — I  am  now  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. — Are  you  City  Engineer  of  Oakland  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  experience  in  the  location  and  construction  of 
iroads  ? 
A. — I  have. 

Q. — Have  you  visited  Golden  Gate  Park  lately  ? 
A. — I  have,  sir,  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Q. — At  whose  request  ? 
A. — At  your  request  ? 
Q. — For  what  purpose  ? 

A. — For  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  location  of  the  principal  drive 
through  the  park. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  certain  points  in  the  construction  of  those 
drives  ? 

A. — You  called  my  attention,  particularly,  to  two  points,  one  on 
the  southerly  drive,  and  one  on  the  continuation  of  the  northerly 
drive,  botii  of  them  being  cut. 

Q.  [Showing  map  in  the  published  report  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners]— Was  your  attention  attracted  to  a  certain  cut  through  the 
point  of  the  hill  on  the  southerly  drive,  about  opposite  to  Second 
Avenue  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    I  think  that  is  the  point  there.  [Show^ing.] 
Q. — From  there  [showing]  to  there?    [Showing  on  the  map.] 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — Well,  Mr.  Arnold,  did  you  make  sufficient  examination  of  that 
ground  to  be  able  to  testify  intelligently  as  engineer  concerning  the 
location  of  that  road  at  that  point  ? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — What  examination  did  you  make  ? 

A. — I  passed  over  the  ground,  and  examined  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
care.  Not  an  instrumental  examination,  however,  but  such  an 
examination,  however,  that  I  could  base  a  pretty  decided  opinion 
upon. 
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Q. — Well,  sir,  did  yon  particularly  notice  this  large  cnt  at  this  point  ? 
[Showing.] 

A. — I  noticed  a  cut  there,  and  I  didn't  consider  it  an  excessive  cut ; 
I  noticed  that  particularly. 

Q. — In  the  construction  of  that  drive,  could  that  cut  have  been 
avoided,  so  as  to  have  preserved  a  reasonably  graceful  curvature  in 
the  alignment  of  the  road — a  reasonably  easy  and  graceful  curva- 
ture? , 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  could. 

Q. — Why  couldn't  it  have  been  avoided  ? 

A. — Well,  it  would  have  been  necessary — to  have  avoided  that  cut  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  pass  around  the  hill.  This  map  is 
hardly  in  sufficient  detail  to  have  shown  it.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  gone  around  the  point  of  the  hill  here,  or  you 
would  have  had  a  sharp  curve  here  [showing],  or  have  a  very  exces- 
sive fill.  In  order  to  have  avoided  an  unnecessarily  sharp  curve 
here  [showing]  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  an  excessive 
filling  here. 

Mr.  Broderick — On  the  borders  of  the  lake  ? 

A. — And  my  opinion  also  will  show  that  so  far  as  the  expense  of 
making  that  cut  there  is  concerned,  it  was  not  very  considerable,  for 
the  very  reason  that  there  was  considerable  filling,  any  how,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cut  here  [shoAving].  It  would  require  a  certain 
amount  of  material  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  bur- 
rowed, if  it  had  not  come  from  that  cut. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  the  ground  southeast  of  the  drive  and  east  of 
the  cut — did  you  notice  a  ridge  extending  all  along  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q. — Could  that  road  have  been  told  off  over  that  hill  in  somewhat 
in  this  shape  [showing],  and  have  gotten  around  the  point  of  that  hill 
without  making  about  as  much  earth  work  as  there? 

A. — I  think  likely  it  would  have  cost  more.  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively, but  I  think  likely  it  would  have  cost  fully  as  much,  if  not  more. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  in  your  opinion,  has  there  been  any  injudicious 
expenditure  of  money  in  the  construction  of  that  road  at  that  point  ? 

A. — Taking  the  general  location,  I  think,  not.  I  think,  decidedly,  it 
is  a  good  location. 

Q. — Well,  sir,  was  your  attention  attracted  to  the  point  on  the 
northern  road,  about  opposite.  Nineteenth  Avenue,  marked  on  this 
map  by  the  word  "  Tunnel  "  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  reconnoiter  that  ground  there,  right  in  the  vicinity? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — With  sufficient  care  to  be  able  to  base  a  professional  opinion  as 
to  the  location  of  the  road  ? 
A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  the  approach  to  that  wall,  or  that  road,  on 
each  side  where  the  road  was  located  ? 
A.— I  did. 

Q  — Were  there  any  advantages  derived  in  the  location  of  the  road 
in  that  place? 
A. — Do  you  mean  over  the  hill,  or  there  ? 

Q. — As  it  is  now — what  is  to  be  the  main  drive — the  road  cutting 
through  like  this  ?    [Showing  on  paper.] 
12^ 
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A. — Yes,  sir.  The  advantage  was,  it  would  give  a  better  line  and 
less  grade — and  less  ascent  across  the  ridge.  There  is  a  ridge  extend- 
ing across. 

Q. — There  is  a  big  hill  and  there  is  the  summit,  and  there  is  another 
hill  there  about  the  line  of  the  road  ?  [Showing.] 

^  A — Yes,  sir  ;  that  ridge  had  of  course  to  be  crossed.  This  location 
gives  better  grades  and  better  lines  than  the  location  over  the  ridge 
would. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  could  a  grade  and  line  of  road  have  been 
taken  over  that  ridge — north  of  this  big  hill  here — over  that  ridge 
from  the  boundary  of  the  park  there  [showing],  with  equally  easy 
grades  and  lines  ? 

A. — Not  without  turning  the  road  considerably  over  to  the  south 
here,  according  to  my  recollection.  I  didn't  notice  that  point  par- 
ticularly ;  my  recollection  is,  though,  that  the  grade  might  have 
been  developed  going  over  the  summit  [showing]— certain!}^  not  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  [Showing.] 

Q. — Then,  without  the  ascent  from  the  west  here — say  it  is  all  up- 
hill country  to  that  straight  cut — wouldn't  that  cut  have  been  very 
much  cheaper  than  the  other  way  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir:  necessarily,  of  course. 

Q. — Was  there  any  advantage  derived  in  making  that  cut  there,  as 
regards  material  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  is  material  in  that  cut  that  can  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  grading  roads. 

Q. — In  grading  roads  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  any  other  purposes  for  road  construction  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  in  macadamizing.  The  material,  however,  I  wouldn't 
consider  first-rate  for  macadamizing. 

Q. — Would  it  do  for  the  lower  coat  of  macadam  on  the  road? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  would  do  for  the  lower  coat. 

Q. — Now,  suppose,  Mr.  Arnold,  that  all  the  material  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  cutting  on  the  east  and  cutting  on  the  west  there 
has  been  used  in  the  primary  layer  of  macadamizing  on  this  road 
east  of  the  tunnel,  and  west  of  it,  has  that  cut,  as  a  cut,  cost  any- 
thing ?  ; 

A. — I  think  not,  sir. 

Q. — Wouldn't  that  material  have  to  be  obtained  some  place  else,  if 
not  there  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir, 

Q. — Now,  supposing  that  there  are  about  five  or  six  miles  more — 
yes,  six  miles  more  of  roadway  contemplated  in  the  section  of  the 
X-)ark  adjacent  to  this  cutting,  that  in  the  construction  of  those  six 
miles  of  roadway  the  remainder  of  the  material  left  in  this  cut  be 
taken  out  and  used  in  the  primary  surfacing  of  this  road  so  as  to 
complete  the  cut,  then  will  the  cut  completed  have  cost  anything  as 
such  ? 

A. — I  think  that  would  depend  a  little  on  the  distance  which  that 
would  have  to  be  hauled,  but  upon  any  roads  in  the  vicinity — that  is 
assuming  that  there  are  no  places  from  which  that  rock  could  be 
obtained  

Q. — Assuming  that  there  are  not  other  places  nearer  than  that? 
A. — Then  of  course  that  would'nt  have  cost  anything  as  a  cut. 
Q. — It  will  simply  answer  the  purpose  of  a  quarry  ? 
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A . — Precisely. 

Q. — Approaching  that  hill  on  either  side,  how  was  this  road  ap- 
proached on  either  side — what  were  the  features  of  the  topography 
through  which  this  road  was  laid  ? 

A. — The  descent  from  the  summit  to  that  ridge,  upon  both  sides  of 
the  ridge  is  abrupt.  There  is  a  lower  ridge  extending  in  here,  to  the 
north  of  this  ridge,  for  some  little  distance  [showing],  but  neverthe- 
less I  should  say  in  general  terms,  the  descent  from  the  summit  to 
that  ridge  in  both  directions  is  pretty  abrupt. 

Q. — Is  the  ridge  approached  at  this  point  by  depression  on  each 
side  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  the  roadway  located  in  that  depression  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q. — Was  it  a  judicious  location  to  approach  a  ridge  of  this  kind 
as  this  has  been  approached,  in  the  depression,  and  then  the  cut,  pro- 
vided that  the  material  in  cutting  was  used  in  the  road  construction? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was.  You  also  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  which  has  struck  me  as  bearing  on  that  question,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  road  being  located  in  this  depression  here,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  protected  from  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  time. 
Taking  that  into  consideration,  and  also  the  facts  as  you  have  pre- 
sented them,  I  think  it  is  a  judicious  location. 

Q. — You  simply  take  the  facts  as  I  have  presented  them,  and 
express  your  opinion  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q, — Then,  Mr.  Arnold,  do  you  consider,  as  an  engineer,  that  there 
has  been  any  injudicious  expenditure  of  money  at  that  point,  taking 
the  facts  as  1  have  presented  them  ? 

A. — I  do  not,  sir. 

Q. — Mr.  Arnold,  in  improving  ground  of  this  kind,  where  roads 
and  walks  are  to  be  constructed  all  over — where  uneven  spaces  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  filled  up  with  turf  and  solid  soil — in  your 
opinion,  would  it  be  necessary  to  construct  a  system  of  drainage  to 
carry  off  surface  water  all  over  ? 

A. — I  should  think  so,  where  there  are  considerable  variations  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground — depressions,  and  ridges,  and  elevations, 
where  water  may  accumulate  and  do  mischief — I  should  think  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  some  system  of  drainage. 

Q. — In  a  valley  of  about  eight  or  ten  acres  of  water-shed,  in  a  most 
highly,  or  what  is  contemplated  to  be  the  most  highly-cultivated 
grounds,  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  drain  through  the 
exit  of  that  valley? 

A. — I  should. 

Q. — In  providing  a  system  of  distributing-pipes  on  those  grounds, 
Mr.  Arnold,  where  would  you  locate — about  where,  upon  what  routes 
would  you  locate  your  main  distributing-pipes  ? 

A. — For  water  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir ;  generally  speaking,  upon  what  routes  ? 
A. — Well,  this  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  not  knowing 
the  ground  any  more  than  I  do. 

Q. — As  regards  topography,  for  instance? 

A. — I  cannot  answer  that  question  without  studying  a  little  more 
than  I  should  be  able  to  do  now.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
the  ground  tliat  has  to  be  irrigated. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  Chairman — Did  you,  Mr.  Arnold,  know  anything  about  this 
ground  before  the  improvements  were  put  in? 

Answer — No,  sir :  I  was  never  on  it  before  I  went  out  with  Mr. 
HalL 

Q. — And  knew  nothing  of  its  original  natural  condition? 

A. — No,  sir;  except  I  have  seen  a  map  showing  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  ground  that  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  original  sur- 
face.   I  have  never  known  from  observation  anything  about  it. 

Q. — You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  these  lakes — this  one,  and  this 
one,  and  this  one  [showing  on  the  map],  these  three  lakes — are  merely 
paper  lakes  on  the  map — that  they  are  in  contemplation,  merely? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is,  that  there  are  sufficient  natural  depressions  there  to 
enable  the  Superintendent  to  construct  lakes  hereafter  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir, 

Q. — Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  nursery  in  here  at 
a  point  east  of  this  cut,  that  was  made  at  the  intersection  of  Second 
Avenue  with  the  second  drive  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  my  attention  was  not  particularly  called  to  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  a  recollection  of  seeing  something  of  the  kind 
there. 

Q. — The  nursery  was  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood  [showing]. 
It  was  transferred  over  here  [showing].  Now  considering  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds,  would  it  not  have  been  good  policy  to  have 
retained  that  hill  in  its  original  natural  condition,  as  a  protection  to 
the  tender  plants  in  this  nursery  ? 

A. — AVell,  that  nursery  is  located  in  a  i3lace  where  the  prevailing 
winds  would  pass  through  that  cut,  and  if  that  was  necessary,  to  locate 
the  nursery  right  there,  it  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  question. 
If  that  is  the  only  place  the  nursery  can  be  located,  and  if  it  is  in  such 
a  position  that  the  prevailing  winds  would  come  through  that  cut 
and  strike  that  nursery,  of  course  that  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Q. — This  road  might  have  been  run — might  have  been  deflected  to 
the  south  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  First  Avenue,  and  then 
another  deflection  to  the  right  around  the  hill,  might  it  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  might  have  been  done. 

Q. — At  no  greater  expense  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  am  inclined  to  think — I  cannot 
say  as  to  that.  My  impression  is  that  the  expenses  would  have  been 
fully  as  great,  if  not  greater ;  for  the  reason  that  there  would  have 
been  filling  in  here,  and  no  cutting  to  supply  the  material. 

Q. — Suppose,  for  instance,  material  could  have  been  obtained  from 
various  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  from  cuts  that  had  been  made, 
how  then  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  it  could  be  done  at  some  expense. 

Q. — You  must  remember,  in  this  matter,  that  this  lake  is  merely  a 
paper  lake ;  that  there  was  no  particular  natural  obstruction  or 
objection  to  running  this  road  by  the  deflection  to  the  right. 

A. — Certainly,  I  so  understand  it. 

Q. — You  made  an  examination  of  this  at  the  same  time,  I  presume? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — This  cut  at  the  northern  drive  and  Nineteenth  Avenue  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — In  your  examination  of  that  neighborhood,  did  you  cross  the 
hill,  or  did  you  ascend  the  hill  immediately  north  of  that  cut  ? 

A. — No,  I  didn't,  sir;  I  was  on  the  hill  here  where  this  line  was 
drawn.  [Showing.] 

Q. — You  were  onlv  on  the  south  side  of  it  ? 

A.— That  is  all. 

Q. — You  didn't  cross  the  cut? 

A. — Xo,  sir.  , 
Q. — Wasn't  on  the  hill  on  the  other  side? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  not  able  to  express  any  opinion,  then,  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  running  that  road  north  of  that  hill  ? 
A. — No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q. — You  know  nothing  of  the  elevation  of  the  ground  immediately 
north  of  the  cut — north  of  the  hill — north  of  the  cut? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  of  that.  I  know  there  is  a 
higher  hill. 

Q. — But  immediately  beyond  that  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  didn't  examine  it. 

Q. — Between  that  hill  and  the  northern  line  of  the  park  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  not  prepared  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  economy — still  accomplishing  the  same  results — of  deflecting 
this  road  to  the  north  and  going  around  this  hill  north  of  the  present 
road,  and  coming  out  here.  [Showing.] 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  with  my  present  information. 

Q. — You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  a  road  could  be  run  there  forty 
feet  lower  than  this  present  temporary  road,  and  at  very  light 
expense  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  that,  and  nothing  about  that 
ground  there.    I  made  but  a  slight  examination  of  it. 

Mr.  Hall — I  will  attract  your  attention  to  this  topographical  map. 

The  Chairman — Allow  me  to  say  that  we  have  no  particular  proof 
as  to  the  correctness  of  your  topographical  map. 

Mr.  Hall — It  has  not  been  called  in  question  before,  sir. 

[After  discussion.] 

7  he  Chairman — It  can  go  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 
[After  discussion.] 

Mr.  BrodericJ: — If  you  were  an  engineer  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park, 
and  was  making  out  this  map,  would  you  mark  that  tunnel  if  you 
intended  to  make  a  cut  ? 

A. — No  ;  certainly  not. 

Q. — A  tunnel  is  entirely  different  from  a  cut  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

3Tr.  Broderick — Mr.  Hall,  you  made  this  map,  didn't  you? 
Mr.  Hall— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick— ^ligh{u\  a  map  of  that  kind,  or  professional  sketch, 
or  design,  be  made,  and  the  constructing  maps  be  made  with  very 
mateterial  changes. 

A. — Undoubtedly  so. 

Q. — Was  ever,  to  your  knoAvledge,  a  design  or  general  plan  of  that 
character  made,  and  followed  out  closely  in  construction  ? 
A. — I  don't  think  followed  out  exactly,  ever. 

Mr.  Broderick — Now,  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  engineer — in  his 
judgment  as  an  engineer — you  have  been  asked,  to-day,  as  to  whether 
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there  was  any  expense  in  making  that  cut,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  material  of  that  cut  was  used  in  making  these  roads ;  jonr  answer 
was,  it  was  not,  and  you  supposed  that  the  cutting  of  it  was  recom- 
pensed by  the  filling  in.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  an  engineer^ 
would  be  required  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
to  make  that  tract  so  that  pedestrians  might  go  about  the  premises^ 
and  go  from  one  side  of  the  park  to  the  other  across  that  road.  What 
character  of  work  would  have  to  be  done  to  make  that  feasible ;  that 
is,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  park  to  the  other? 
A.— For  their  safety  ? 

Q. — For  the  safety  of  persons  who  may  go  to  the  top  of  those  hills 
to  observe  the  surrounding  country  ;  what  would  have  to  be  done 
on  the  walls  of  that  cut? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  it  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  know  the  depth  of  that  cut? 

Mr.  Broderick — It  is  generally  reported  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

A. — I  suppose  about  forty,  it  may  be  fifty  or  sixty.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  it  in  some  way. 

Q. — Suppose  a  person  was  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  wishes  to 
go  from  the  north  to  the  south,  or  being  on  the  south  side  wishes  to 
go  to  the  north,  wouldn't  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  around  the 
hill,  and  pass  around  the  low  country,  unless  there  is  a  bridge,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  across  that  cut  ? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Don't  you  think,  from  your  experience  as  an  engineer,  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  keep  that  rocky  surface  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion? 

A. — That  is  a  question  that  relates  more  to  engineering  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  than  to  such  engineering  as  I  have  been  occupied  at. 
It  is  ornamental  engineering — ^landscape  gardening.  It  relates  more 
to  that  than  to  any  work  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine. 

Q.— I  will  ask  you  a  question,  probably,  that  I  think  you  can  answer 
more  readily.  If  that  road  was  started  around  here,  laying  on  a  little 
more  expense  than  has  been  assumed  in  this  way  of  running  it — do  you 
suppose  the  extra  expense  around  this  point  will  equal  the  expendi- 
ture that  will  be  called  from  the  funds  to  make  this  as  desirable  as  it 
would  be  if  left  alone?  I  mean  both  the  protection  and  the  bridge 
across,  and  other  work  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  on  there  on 
account  of  this  cut  ? 

A. — That  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
that  would  be  done  here  in  order  to  protect  the  cut. 

Q. — That  might  cost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  might  not 
cost  but  ten.    The  expense  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  plans? 

A. — Altogether;  certainly,  sir. 

Wm.  Alvord,  recalled  for  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall — You  will  remember  that  the  witness  Williams  testified 
that  the  rock  was  taken  from  the  quarry  to  macadamize  the  road 
near  the  race  track ;  also  to  macadamize  the  street  above  the  race 
track.    I  wish  to  show  under  what  conditions  it  was  taken. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  rock  being  taken  from  the 
park  quarry  and  used  on  Fulton  street  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Bay  District  Agri- 
cultural Society  came  to  me  before  any  official  action,  was  taken,  and 
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asked  me  if  they  could  use  some  of  the  rock  from  the  quarry,  so  as  to 
grade  Fulton  street,  and  First  and  Fifth  Avenues.    I  supposed,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  said  he  could  do  so,  providing  they  would  grade 
Fulton  street,  adjoining  the  park. 
Q. — Between  what  streets  ? 

A. — Between  about  First  and  Fifth  Avenues,  perhaps  nearly  up  to 
Sixth  avenue.  The  object  then  was  to — there  was  no  entrance  from 
the  Bush  street  road  from  the  First  Avenue,  and  the  streets  were 
exceedingly  muddy,  more  than  now.  You  could  not  get  through  to 
Devisadero  street,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  cheap  way  of  getting  a 
road  into  the  park. 

Mr.  Hall — There  is  a  communication,  I  find,  on  file  from  Mr.  Covey, 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  taking  rock  from  the  park  quarry  to  mac- 
adamize Fifth  Avenue,  which,  I  suppose,  may  be  submitted  in  evi- 
dence now. 

The  Chairman — It  is  a  communication  from  the  Bay  District  Fair 
Ground  Association,  dated  San  Francisco,  August  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  asking  for  permission  to  take  rock  from 
the  Cjuarry  for  the  purpose  of  macadamizing  First  and  Fifth  Avenues, 
signed  by  H.  R.  Covey,  Superintendent.  [Reads.] 

Mr.  Hall — Were  you  cognizant  of  that  ? 

A. — That  was  written  after  the  conversation  with  me,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hall — Here  is  a  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, in  our  copy  book. 

The  Chairman — This  is  dated  ''August  eighth.  H.  R.  Covey,  Esq." 
and  so  forth,  granting  request.  [Reads.]  In  reply  to  your  request 
contained  in  communication  to  the  Park  Commissioners  under 
date  August  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  I  am 
instructed  to  say  that  permission  will  be  granted  you  for  the  purpose 
specified,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  to  wit:  First — Grade 
a  track  on  an  easy  slope  sixteen  feet  wide  on  the  park  side  of  the 
roadway  on  Fulton  street,  from  the  side  entrance  of  the  gateway  to 
the  crossing  of  Fulton  street  and  First  Avenue,  and  place  thereon 
six  inches  of  good  macadam.  Second — That  all  teaming  done  by  you 
or  your  employes  on  this  work  shall  pass  through  said  First  Avenue 
entrance  and  not  through  any  of  the  park  roadwaj^s,  except  of  the 
two  hundred  feet  of  entrance  drive  from  the  gate  mentioned  to  the 
quarry  of  the  park.  Third — That  you  cause  the  rock  already  blown 
down  to  be  moved  aside  in  the  quarry  and  preserved  for  the  park 
use  :  that  you  take  rock  from  such  part  of  the  quarry  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  park  may  direct  ;  that  you  dump  the  stripped  mate- 
rial where  required,  leaving  the  Cjuarry  roadway  and  track  in  a 
good  clean  condition.  Should  you  accept  these  terms  please  reply. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  T.  Fleming,  Secretary." 

Mr.  Hall — AVas  that  communication  authorized,  to  your  knowledge, 
Mr.  Alvord? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Here  is  a  reply  from  H.  R.  Covey,  Secretary  of  the 
Bay  District  Fair  Ground  Association,  under  date  of  August  twenty- 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Flem- 
ing, Secretary,  accepting  the  terms  specified,  for  the  permission  to 
take  such  rock  from  the  grounds  of  the  park,  and  also  returning 
tlianks  to  the  Commissioners  for  such  permission,  signed  H.  R. 
Covey.  [Reads.] 
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Mr.  Hall — To  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Alvord,  were  the  terms  of  this 
contract  or  memorandum  and  agreeinent  fulfilled  ? 
A. — I  think  they  were  ? 

Q. — Do  you  know  there  was  a  roadway  constructed  from  First 
Avenue  to  the  entrance  ? 
A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  macadamized  as  agreed  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  We  received  the  thanks  of  the  committee  at  the  time 
through  the  newspapers. 

Q. — There  is  a  circumstance  of  water  being  taken.  The  same  wit- 
ness testified  that  water  had  been  taken  from  the  park  hydrants  for 
use  on  the  race-track.  Has  the  circumstance  of  the  water  having 
been  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Society's  race-track  been 
reported  to  you  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  When  both  of  the  wind-mills  were  blown  down, 
they  were  permitted  to  take  water  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
pay  for  the  amount  they  took. 

Q. — If  the  water  company  charged  for  it? 

A. — That  there  would  be  no  expense  to  the  park. 

Q. — Any  further  condition  ?  Did  they  agree  to  report  to  the 
water  company? 

A. — Report  to  the  water  company  the  amount  they  took.  There 
should  be  no  expenses  to  the  park. 

Q. — Has  the  park  suff'ered  in  any  way  from  the  taking  of  this 
water? 

A. — None  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  it  a  trivial  matter,  or  one  of  any  moment  ? 

A. — It  was  a  very  small  affair,  but  one  of  very  great  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public  that  traveled  over  the  road. 

Q. — Have  you  been  cognizant  on  any  occasion  of  my  absence  from 
the  park  during  my  employ  on  the  work  as  engineer  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  have  known  of  your  absence  from  time  to  time ; 
none  protracted  ;  short  absences  occasionally. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  occasion  upon  which  I  was  absent 
wherein  I  didn't  report  the  same,  or  report  the  absence  and  get  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  don't  know  of  any  such  time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  my  engagement  to  work  for  Mr.  Ralston  in 
San  Mateo  County  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  my  engagement  to  do  some  work  for  Mr.  Cole- 
man in  Marin  ? 

A. — I  know  you  went  over  to  San  Rafael,  Marin  County ;  I  am  not 
certain,  for  Mr.  Coleman. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  my  going  to  Oakland  occasionally  for  a  short 
time? 

A. — I  knew  you  went  over  there ;  I  didn't  know  for  how  long  ;  a 
very  short  time. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard,  on  any  occasion,  of  absence  on  my  part 
for  which  I  deserve  censure  from  the  Commissioners? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Neither  before  or  since  the  commencement  of  this  investi- 
gation ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Has  it  been  the  understanding  that  I,  as  engineer  of  the  park — 
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what  has  been  the  unclerstanding  of  m}'  engagement  with  the  Park 
Commissioners  ? 

A. — That  you  should  devote  as  much  of  the  time — of  course,  you 
were  engineer  before  I  came  here,  and  I  do  not  knoAv  what  the  orig- 
inal Commissioners  understood  by  it.  I  understood  that  you  should 
attend  to  your  duties  at  the  park — not  to  neglect  anything — and  if 
you  had  opportunities  of  professional  engagements  outside  that  didn't 
conflict  with  public  duties,  you  were  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  I 
knew  Mr.  Olmsted,  who  was  engaged  at  one  time  as  head  gardener 
of  the  Central  Park,  and  as  civil  engineer  there,  and  he  came  out 
here  and  laid  out  the  grounds  of  our  College  of  California,  for  which 
we  paid  him  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  yet  he 
didn't  lose  his  position  in  the  meantime. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  the  construction  of  the  beach  protection 
fence — the  brush  fence  around  the  beach  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  aware  of  its  being  located  south  of  the  park,  for 
probably  half  its  length  ? 
A. — Certainly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  authorized  by  the  Commissioners  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  a  formal  resolution  was  had  about  it.  It  was 
so  understood  that  it  should  be  done,  and  continued  further  as  far  as 
the  material  went,  along  to  the  Ocean  House. 

Q. — Is  that  a  part  of  the  public  improvements  ? 

A. — Certainly  ;  as  much  as  the  park  itself.  It  is  more,  probably, 
because  otherwise  the  sand  would  come  in  from  the  sea-beach. 

Q. — What  is  the  contemplation  of  the  Commissioners  as  regards 
that  fence  ? 

A. — It  is  to  prove  the  great  highway ;  to  extend  a  brush  fence  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  great  highway,  provided  by  law,  when  suffi- 
cient funds  are  derived  for  the  purpose. 

Geo.  F.  Maynaed,  called  for  Mr.  Hall,  sworn  and  examined. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Maynard  ? 
Answer — I  am  Auditor  of  the  cit}^,  sir. 
Q. — How  long  have  you  been  Auditor  ? 
A. — Since  December  last. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Auditor's  office  ? 
A. — Seven  years. 

Q,. — In  your  connection  with  the  Auditor's  office  has  the  park 
accounts,  park  vouchers,  come  under  your  notice  ? 

A. — Altogether,  sir,  up  to  the  time  of  my  becoming  Auditor.  And 
then  they  have,  to  the  extent  of  my  indorsing  of  them. 

Q. — From  your  inspection  of  those  accounts,  as  they  pass  under 
your  hands,  what  opinion  have  you  formed  of  the  conduct  of  work 
at  the  park,  or  the  conduct  of  the  account-keeping  and  rendering  of 
bills,  examination  of  accounts  and  bills,  and  so  on  ? 

A. — That  the}'  were  particularly  accurate.  I  have  never  known  a 
department  of  the  city  where  the  accounts,  upon  the  whole,  have 
been  so  accurate  than  the  park  accounts,  and  occasion  the  office  less 
trouble.  All  the  accounts  coming  into  that  office  have  to  be  closely 
examined.  It  is  not  simply  the  auditing  of  the  demands  as  they 
come  from  the  Park  Commissioners  or  the  Supervisors :  it  is  the 
Auditor's  duty  to  examine  the  demands.  I  have  not  found,  in  the 
13'^ 
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number  of  years  that  I  have  been  handling  the  park  accounts,  that  I 
can  recollect  now,  but  one  demand  that  was  inaccurate — one  num- 
ber. 

Q. — Is  that  exceptionall}^  accurate,  or  careful  or  not  ? 

A. — I  forget  the  mistake ;  it  was  a  mistake  in  computing  it,  amount- 
ing to  a  few  dollars.  That  is  the  only  instance  where  I  have  found 
an  error  in  a  park  demand. 

Q. — How  do  you  regard  that,  the  general  condition  of  the  accounts? 

A. — It  is  evidence  of  great  accuracy  and  attention  upon  the  part  of 
the  clerks.  And  long  before  I  knew  you,  personally,  I  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  you  must  have  been  particularly  accurate  in  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  park,  so  far  as  they  came  under 
your  observation. 

Q. — I  asked  you  Mr.  Maynard,  to  bring  with  you  certain  vouchers ; 
have  you  brought  them  ? 

A. — I  have  them. 

Q. — AVill  you  just  read  the  title  ? 

A. — Do  you  want  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  audited? 
Q. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  ;  yes. 
The  Chairman — What  are  these  ? 

A. — These  are  laborers'  demands  drawn  upon  the  Park  Fund,  audi- 
ted and  paid  out  of  the  park  money.  [Hands  the  vouchers  to  the  Chair-  i 
man.]  The  number  in  red  ink  is  the  Auditor's  number.  It  is  simi-  I 
lar  in  all  respects  to  the  ordinarj^  demand,  except  that  the  Mayor  is  I 
the  executive  officer  of  the  city.  In  this  case  the  law  requires  only-  \ 
the  majority  of  the  Commissioners ;  in  the  Supervisors  it  is  before 
the  Finance  Committee — a  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Q. — I  suppose  Mr.  Mayuard  will  read  the  title  of  those,  so  as  to  go 
on  the  report;  will  you  please  read  them  ?  , 

A. — September  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  a  demand  | 
in  favor  of  Patrick  Ward,  for  nineteen  and  one  and  one-half  days^ 
for  thirty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents ;  December  ninth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-four,  Patrick  Burns,  nineteen  and  one-half 
daj^s,  thirty-nine  dollars ;  January  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  Patrick  Burns,  eighteen  days,  thirty-six  dollars ;  Janu- 
ary eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Patrick  Ward,  twenty- 
one  days,  forty-two  dollars;  February  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  Patrick  Burns,  nineteen  and  five  and  one-half  days, 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents;   February  eleventh,  Patrick 
Ward,  seventeen  and  one-half  days,  thirty-four  dollars  and  ten  cents ; 
February  fourth,  Patrick  Ward,  eleven  days,  twenty-two  dollars ;  ! 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Patrick  Burns,  j 
twenty-two  days,  forty-four  dollars ;  January  eighth,  eighteen  hun-  | 
dred  and  seventy-five,  Louis  Enright,  twenty  days  at  one  hundred  ; 
and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  one  hundred  dollars ;  we  estimated  at  j 
thirty  days,  that  would  make  it  right.  i 

Mr.  Carson — You  are  the  Auditor  of  the  city  and  county  you  say  ?  j 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  jDretend  to  say  that  these  papers  are  records  in  your 
office? 
A. — Unquestionably. 
Q. — Have  they  been  paid  ? 

A. — They  have  been  paid ;  it  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  have 
from  the  Park  Fund. 

Q. — Don't  they  belong  to  the  treasury  ? 
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A. — No,  sir:  we  have  no  check  on  the  treasury  unless  we  hold 
these:  they  come  from  the  Park  Commissioners,  and  go  on  the  regis- 
ter l>ook — this  is  the  register  number.  The  Treasurer  pays  them 
uut  of  the  Park  Fund,  they  come  back  to  the  Auditor  on  the  first  of 
the  month  accompanying  his  report  of  expenditures,  and  we  file 
them  as  evidence  against  this  report,  as  with  all  vouchers  that  are 
l»aid.  The  only  case  where  a  demand  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  is  under  mandamus  of  the  Court.  Then  it  does  not  appear 
•n  the  Auditor's  book.  These  have  been  paid  by  the  Treasurer, 
marked  paid  with  the  Treasurer's  stamp,  and  then  they  are  canceled. 
Every  demand  has  to  V>e  passed  over  the  files.  If  we  don't  preserve 
these  vouchers,  we  would  have  no  check  against  him.  There  could 
♦  ■asily  be  collusion  without  any  way  of  tracing  it.  These  are  just  as 
important  for  the  protection  of  the  Auditor  as  the  others  are  to  the 
Treasurer.  We  have  a  record  book  in  which  every  demand  is 
recorded,  with  the  number,  name,  and  amount,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Auditor. 

Patrick  Burns  recalled. 

Mr.  Hall — I  only  want  Mr.  Burns  to  identity  his  signature  on  these 
vouchers. 

Question — Is  that  your  signature  on  those  vouchers? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Take  a  look  at  them  ? 

A. — I  see  :  yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Mr.  Hnll — These  are  vouchers  sworn  by  Patrick  Burns  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Maynard.  I  see  Mr.  Burns  does  not  write  his  own  name,  and 
consequently  cannot  identify  his  signature:  Patrick  Burns  identifies 
his  signature  on  all  four  of  them :  I  wisli  to  break  in  on  this  line  of 
testimony  here,  before  Mr.  Maynard  leaves.  It  is  in  relation  to  this 
voucher.  This  is  the  voucher  drawn  by  Louis  Enright,  upon  which 
he  obtained  his  pay  for  the  month  during  which  he  was  absent  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  You  will  ob.serve  there  that,  as  he  was  reported 
absent  ten  days,  being  one-third  of  the  month,  and  his  pay  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  he  received  on  that  voucher  one  hundred 
dollars  for  pay  for  two-thirds  of  the  month. 

The  Chairrrutn — But  it  don't  necessarily  follow,  Mr.  Hall,  that  there 
may  not  be  another  voticher  for  the  other  third  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Hall  [to  Mr.  Maynard] — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  examine 
and  .see? 

Mr.  Maynard — I  can  very  easily  ascertain.  You  mean  to  see  if 
there  is  another  voucher  for  the  same  name  for  the  same  work.  What 
is  the  number  of  that  demand  ? 

The  Chairman — Ten  thousand  and  fifty-two. 

Mr.  Majjnard — Now,  if  I  understand,  you  want  me  to  ascertain 
whether  tliat  party  drew  on  a  second  demand  for  any  given  amount 
for  the  same  montli  ? 

The  Chairman — I  don't  know  that  ^h.  Maynard.  as  Auditor,  can 
keep  track  of  all  the  employes.  I  don't  think  that  he  could  satisfy 
this  committee  or  himself  that  this  other  fifty  dollars  was  not  paid. 

Mr.  Maynard — I  could  satisfy  myself  if  he  has  ever  drawn  fifty 
dollars  in  his  own  name.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  if  he  has  drawn 
in  a  fictitious  name,  of  course.  All  you  want  me  to  tell  is  whether  he 
appears  upon  the  Auditor's  books  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have  that  appear,  Mr.  Maynard. 
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My  object  in  all  this  is,  I  want  it  to  be  in  the  record  that  for  the  time 
marked  on  these  other  pay-rolls  he  was  not  credited  on  the  other  pay- 
rolls, and  that'ihe  demand  drawn  on  the  Park  Fund  corresponds  to  the 
amount  on  the  park  pay-rolls.  Referring  to  the  pay-rolls,  I  want  to 
say  under  that  head,  of  November  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  that  Patrick  Burns  is  credited  with  seven  and  a  half 
hours  work  for  myself  on  the  private  contract ;  under  the  head  of 
November  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  on  the  park 
pay-roll,  Patrick  Burns  is  not  credited  with  any  time;  under  the 
head  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  private  contract  for  myself,  Patrick  Burns  is  credited  on 
the  first,  with  nine  hours  work  ;  on  the  second,  with  nine  hours  work  ; 
on  the  third,  with  nine  hours  work ;  on  the  fourth,  with  nine  hours 
work ;  on  the  fifth,  with  four  and  a  half  hours  work ;  on  the  sixth, 
being  Sunday,  no  work ;  on  the  seventh,  nine  hours  work ;  on  the 
eighth,  nine  hours  work;  on  the  park  pay-roll  for  the  same  month, 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  Patrick  Burns  is  not 
credited  with  any  time  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  nor  the  second 
day,  nor  the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  fifth,  nor  the  sixth,  nor  the 
seventh,  nor  the  eighth  day. 

3Ir.  Broderick — He  is  credited  with  every  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Hall — He  is  credited  with  every  other  day  in  the  month. 

3Ir.  Broderick — Sundays  included? 

Mr.  Hall — Not  Sundays  included.  No,  he  is  not  credited  with  every 
other  day  in  the  month.  He  misses  two  days  beyond  here ;  there  is 
evidently  a  holiday  here. 

Mr.  Broderick — He  is  credited  with  eighteen  days  ? 

Mr.  Hall — He  is  credited  with  eighteen  days. 

Mr.  Carson — Eighteen  days  on  the  park  pay-roll  ? 

Mr.  Hall — He  is  credited  on  the  private  pay-roll  with  six  daj^s,  and 
then  [showing  pay-paper]  this  is  the  pay-roll  on  the  private  contract 
of  W.  PI.  Hall  for  the  first  repair,  as  it  is  called.  On  that  pay-roll 
Patrick  Burns  has  identified  his  signature,  as  on  the  other.  Under  the 
head  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Patrick  Burns 
is  credited  with  three  hours  work  a  day,  being  nine  hours  on  the 
twenty-fifth ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  he  is  credited  with  three  hours 
work ;  on  the  twenty-seventh,  without  any  work ;  on  the  twent}"- 
eighth,  with  four  hours  work ;  on  the  twenty-ninth,  without  any 
work  ;  on  the  thirtieth,  four  and  a  half  hours  work  ;  making  one  and 
five-ninths  of  a  days'  work  in  January.  On  the  park  pay-roll  in  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  Patrick 
Burns  is  credited  with  six  hours  work,  making,  with  this  three  hours, 
one  day.  On  the  twenty-seventh  he  is  credited  with  nine  hours  work — 
there  being  no  work  credited  on  the  private  pay-roll ;  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  he  is  credited  with  five  hours  work — there  being  four  hours  on 
the  private  pay-roll,  making  nine  hours  for  the  day;  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  he  is  credited  with  nine  hours  work — there  being  no  credit  on 
this  private  pay-roll ;  on  the  thirtieth  he  is  credited  with  four  and  a 
half  hours  work — there  being  four  and  a  half  hours  on  the  private 
l^ay-roll,  making  in  all,  one  day  on  the  pay-roll,  under  the  pri- 
vate contract.  Under  the  head  of  February,  on  the  same  pay-roll, 
upon  the  park  pay-roll  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  is  no  credit ;  on 
the  second  day  of  the  month  lie  is  credited  with  nine  hours  work; 
thereafter  without  any  work.  On  the  park  pay-roll  for  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  corresponding  months,  he  is 
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credited  with  nine  hours  work  ;  on  the  second  he  is  not  credited  with 
an}^  work — there  being  nine  hours  here  [showing]  and  the  remainder 
he  is  credited. 

Mr.  Broderick— That  is  February? 

2Ir.  Hall — February. 

The  CJiairman — Will  you  swear  these  are  the  same  pay-rolls  that 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  room  ? 
Mr.  Hall— I  will,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  personal  knowl- 
edge ? 

Mr.  Hall — I  know  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman — There  has  been  no  change  made  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Hall — There  has  been  no  change  made  since  then. 

The  Chairman — There  has  been  no  change  made  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Hall — There  has  been  no  change  made  since  that  time. 

The  Chairman — Have  thej^  been  in  your  care  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Hall — No,  sir  ;  they  have  been  in  the  care  of  the  Secretary. 

Q. — How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hall — Then  I  cannot  swear  that  I  know  of  my  OAvn  knowledge. 
I  suppose  I  could  get  the  Secretary  to  swear  to  it.  Well,  there  has 
been  no  change  made  in  them  to  my  knowledge. 

Patrick  Burxs,  recalled  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall — Do  you  identify  your  signature  on  these  pay-rolls  ? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  identified  that  signature  on  the  park  vouchers? 
A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Hall — I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  satisfj^  themselves 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  time  and  pay  called  for  on  these  pay-rolls 
in  each  month,  corresponds  with  the  sum  total  or  not  with  the 
amount  for  which  the  vouchers  were  drawn  that  month. 

The  Chairman — The  Chair  will  say,  Mr.  Hall,  the  committee  may 
do  that  with  more  ease  from  the  memorandum  the  reporter  has  made 
in  his  notes. 

Mr.  Hall — The  reporter  has  not  made  in  his  notes  the  fall  amount 
of  time  in  these  payments. 

Tlie  Chairman — Well,  if  you  can  make  it  any  clearer,  well,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Hall — For  the  month  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  Patrick  Burns  is  credited  on  the  park  pay-rolls  for 
nineteen  days  four  and  a  half  hours,  the  rate  of  his  pay  being  tv\^o 
dollars  a  day,  the  amount  being  thirty-nine  dollars.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  to  one  thing  here  :  the  dates  that  Mr.  Maynard  read  as 
the  dates  of  those  vouchers  were  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
audited. 

Mr.  Broderick — We  understand  that  the  November  work  is  paid  for 
in  December,  of  course  ;  and  a  voucher  of  December  seventh  pays  for 
that  work;  thirt3^-nine  dollars — that  is  correct;  that  is  just  what  the 
voucher  says. 

Mr.  Hall — Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  fact, 
also,  that  the  time  Patrick  Burns  is  credited  with  through  this 
month  is  about  the  same  as  all  the  other  men  on  the  roll  were 
paid;  the  committee  can  then  satisty  themselves  on  that  point. 
December  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  Patrick  Burns'  full 
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time  on  the  park  pay-roll  is  eighteen  days ;  the  amount  called  for — 
two  dollars  a  day — is  thirty-six  dollars. 

Mr.  Broderick — That  is  right ;  the  voucher  says  that ;  that  voucher 
was  paid  in  Januarj^ 

3Ir.  Hall — January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -five,  park  pay- 
roll— Patrick  Burns,  nineteen  days  five  and  a  half  hours,  two  dollars 
a  day,  thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Broderick  ? 

Jfr.  Broderick — That  is  just  as  the  voucher  is. 

Mr.  Hall — February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  park  pay- 
roll— Burns,  twenty-two  days  at  two  dollars,  forty-four  dollars. 
Mr.  Broderick— That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hall  [To  the  witness] — Now,  Patrick  Burns,  you  have  identified 
your  signature  on  these  pay-rolls  on  the  vouchers  that  you  drew,  and 
you  have  also  testified  that  you  received  all  the  money  that  wa^  due 
you  for  it  out  there. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  lose  any  money  by  it  ? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — You  got  all  the  money  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  excepting  that  I  might  lose  a  dollar  and  a  half — I 
don't  know  whether  I  lost  that  or  not.  We  were  cutting  brush  for 
the  fence ;  you  were  up  on  the  hill  and  you  called  us  up.  We  went  up 
and  you  gave  us  the  vouchers  there  for  the  month  following,  and  I 
told  you  that  I  was  a  day  short,  and  you  told  the  Captain  to  look  to 
the  book.  The  Captain  looked  to  the  book,  and  he  said  I  was  absent 
on  the  second  day  of  the  month.  No,  sir,  said  I,  I  am  prett}^  sure 
I  was  not  off. 

Q. — What  month  was  that  ? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  the  second  day  of  the  month  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  day  it  was ;  he  told  me  that  I  was  absent 
the  second  day.  Then  I  went  out  to  the  man  who  was  keeping  our 
time,  and  I  said  "  How  is  it,  don't  you  know  I  worked  the  second  day 
of  the  month  ?"  Well,  he  pulled  out  his  book  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  in 
there."    Then  the  Captain  told  me  to  go  to  Hendricks  

Mr.  Hall  [Interrupting] — I  really  don't  think  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Broderick — You  asked  him  if  he  got  all  his  money ;  he  says 
he  might  have  lost  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars. 
Mr.  Hall — No ;  he  is  not  certain  of  it. 

A. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hall,  I  went  out  to  Mr.  Shortman's, 
"  How  is  it,"  I  said,  "  that  I  was  cut  back  ?"  Said  he,  "  How  much 
money  did  you  get  on  the  pay  before  ?"  I  told  him  that  I  got  five 
doHars  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Hall  in  the  park  office,  and  I  told  him — 
told  him  then  what  I  got  in  the  voucher.  Then  said  he,  "  You 
were  a  dollar  paid  over  the  time."  "  And  how  is  that,"  said  I.  "Go," 
said  he,  "  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Hall  can  settle  that."  That  is  the 
answer  he  made. 

Q. — What  did  be  mean  by  that — what  bearing  had  that  on  the 
case  ? 

A. — I  don't  know,  sir  ;  I  am  on  my  oath  ;  that  is  what  I  have  to  tell. 
Mr.  Broderick— You  testified  sonie  time  ago  that  Mr.  Hall  gave 
you  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  your  services? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Have  you  been  able  to  find  out  anything  different — where  did 
you  receive  that  five  dollars  and  a  halt. 
A. — In  the  park  office,  sir. 
Q. — What  sort  of  money  did  you  .net "? 
A. — I  got  it  in  silver,  sir. 

Q. — AVhere  did  you  receive  the  other  money — the  fourteen  dollars? 

A. — In  the  Treasurer's  office  :  no,  I  never  of  the  first — not  includ- 
ing any,  only  the  last  time  about  the  outside  contract.  I  quite  dis- 
recollect  all  abotit  the  first  time:  it  was  never  mentioned  or  spoken 
about. 

Q. — You  Avere  asked  how  much  time  you  worked  for  me  on  the 
outside  Avork — you  Avere  asked  as  to  the  entire  time? 
A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Yes,  you  were:  you  AA'ere  asked  the  entire  time  you  Avorked 
for  me — that  you  worked  for  Mr.  Hall  out  of  the  park,  and  your 
reply  AA'as  nine  or  ten.  or  may  be  eleven  days,  and  you  could  not  tell 
exactly  which. 

A. — AVell,  I  said  at  the  last  contract  with  Mr.  Hall  that  I  worked 
between  ten  and  tAvelve  days,  and  I  can  show  you  the  paper  of  the 
same  to-day ;  I  cannot  shoAv  it  to  you  now,  but  if  you  want  to  see  it  I 
Avill  let  you  see  it.  That  was  my  eA'idence,  and  Mr.  Smyth  knows 
the  same,  that  I  told  him  the  same  in  his  office,  that  I  ncA'er  spoke  of 
the  first  time  at  all :  I  ncA^er  brought  him  in  question,  only  the  last 
time  that  I  worked  tliere  I  AA^orked  ten  or  tAveh'e  days  :  thai  was  the 
eA'idence,  just  as  well  as  if  I  was  there  now. 

Q. — The  last  time  that  you  worked  ? 

A. — The  last  time  that  I  AA'orked  under  the  outside  contract. 
Mr.  Hall — AVe  will  haA^e  to  appeal  to  the  official  report  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

To  the  Reporter — I  Avill  ask  to  bring  a  copy  of  Patrick  Burns"  eA'i- 
dence. 

To  the  u'itness — You  say  you  did  not  receive  any  money  from  me 
excepting  the  fiA'e  dollars  and  a  half"? 

A. — I  did  the  first  time.  The  first  time  we  were  soAAing  the  seed  at 
first :  but  I  told  you  I  disrecollected  what  you  gaA'e  me.  or  how  many 
days  I  spent.  I  ncA'er  mentioned  that  in  my  CA^dence  here,  nor  in 
the  treasury  there.  I  ncA^er  mentioned  the  first  time :  I  only  men- 
tioned the  last  time  we  Avere  soAving  seed.  I  spoke  of  it  then.  I 
Avorked  ten  or  tweh'e  days. 

J//'.  Broderkl' — For  which  a^ou  sot  fiA-e  dollars  and  a  half  from  Mr. 
Hall-?  ^  ^ 

A. — I  received  five  dollars  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Hall,  and  then  I 
said  I  got  full  pay.  and  a  half  a  day  over  the  time,  in  which  the  day 
Avas  from  my  folloAA^ing  

Q. — You  got  paid  for  all  the  time  you  Avorked? 

A. — I  got  paid  for  CA'ery  day  I  Avorked. 

J//'.  Hall — Very  good:  we  will  have  to  call  you  again,  then. 

J/r.  Broderick — Mr.  Burns,  you  haA'e  testified  to  this  signature  here. 
[ShoAAung.]  You  testified  the  other  day  and  you  testified  now,  and 
A'ou  testifv  vet  that  is  the  signature  on  the  voucher? 

A.— I  did. 

The  Chairman — It  don't  make  much  difference  to  you.  Mr.  Burns, 
Avhat  you  sign,  so  long  as  you  get  your  money. 
A, — Yes,  sir:  not  a  bit. 
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Q. — You  had  just  as  soon  sign  a  receipt  for  twenty-five  dollars  as 
for  five  and  a  half? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  just  as  soon. 

Mr.  Broderick — That  is,,  providing  you  were  told  it  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  money? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  could  know  how  many  days  I  worked  in  a  month. 

Q. — Might  not  men  sign  pay-rolls  without  knowing  what  is  repre- 
sented there  ? 

A. — No  ;  never  looked. 

[After  discussion.] 

The  Witness — Now,  I  would  like  to  take  the  voucher.  When  I  would 
look  at  the  voucher  I  would  know  how  many  dollars  I  would  get ;, 
but  when  I  was  short  a  day  I  made  it  known  to  both  of  them. 

The  Chairman — And  was  it  credited  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  never  got  it  since. 

E.  L.  Sullivan  recalled  for  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall — Did  you  know  of  rock  being  taken  from  the  park  quarry 
to  macadamize  a  portion  of  Fulton  street,  between  the  Agricultural 
Society's  ground  and  the  park  race- track  ? 

Answer — I  knew  of  it  afterwards.  I  was  East  at  the  time  when  it 
occurred. 

The  Chairman — And  between  First  and  Fifth  Avenue  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall — Has  the  circumstance  of  water  being  taken  from  the 
park  hydrants  been  reported  to  you  ? 

A. — That  was  also  while  I  was  away.    I  heard  of  it. 
Q. — Both  circumstances  met  with  your  approval? 
A.— They  did. 

Q. — How  were  they  considered  ? 

A. — Considered  rather  beneficial  to  the  park  than  otherwise. 
Q. — Were  you  cognizant  of  the  occasional  absences,  on  my  part, 
from  the  park  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q, — Have  you  heard  of  any  occasion,  before  or  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  investigation,  where  I  was  absent  without  authority,  or 
without  reporting  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  has  been  the  understanding  of  my  engagement  with  the 
Park  Commissioners  ? 

A. — Up  to  the  time  your  salary  was  raised,  it  was  understood  that 
if  you  had  an  opportunity  for  private  work  at  outside  that  didn't 
interfere,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  park  management,  that  you 
should  have  the  privilege  of  attending  to  it.  I  believe  it  was  so 
understood  in  the  East  with  all  engineers. 

Q. — Well,  since  the  time  my  salary  was  raised  ? 

A. — Well,  my  impression  is,  that  at  the  time  the  salary  was  raised, 
we  were  to  have  your  exclusive  time ;  but  probably  if  you  were  away 
you  undoubtedly  asked  permission,  and  you  got  it ;  but  the  object  of 
the  salary  being  raised,  my  impression  was,  we  w^ere  to  have  your 
exclusive  attention. 

Q. — If  I  were  away  and  reported  the  circumstance  to  you,  and  it 
met  with  no  objection,  then  I  am  not  to  be  censured  for  any  absence? 

A. — Oh,  no. 
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Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  my  absence,  or  my  ever  doing  work 
without  authority,  or  reporting? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— What  was  the  understanding  of  the  beach  protection-fence 
below  the  line  of  the  park  ? 

A. — Well,  it  was  of  course  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  park? 
Q. — What  is  the  intention  regarding  it  ? 

A. — It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  great  highway  eventually,  and 
to  macadamize  the  road  in  the  mean  time.  This  brush  fence  will 
allow  the  sand  to  pile  up,  and  it  will  take  three,  or  four,  or  five  years. 

Q. — Was  it  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  improvements  ? 

A. — It  is  a  portion  of  the  park,  I  believe,  and  under  the  charge  of 
the  Park  Commissioners. 

Q. — Do  you  own  any  property  within  the  three  tiers  of  blocks 
which  I  have  contracted  to  reclaim  south  of  the  park? 

A. — Xo  ;  I  have  no  interest  in  it  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  now  own  property  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  line  of  any 
street,  to  the  opening  of  which  the  legal  or  any  appropriation  of  park 
monevs  have  been  applied  under  the  law  ? 

A.— I  don't. 

Q. — Did  you  own  at  any  time? 
A. — Never. 

Q. — Has  any  of  your  property  been  benefited  by  opening  such, 
streets  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  know  of? 

Q. — Do  you,  or  did  you  about  a  year  ago,  own  property  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  between  the  northern  line  of  the  park  and  the  Point  Lobos 
road  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  an  application  from  the  property-owners  of  the 
property  on  the  line  of  that  street  for  the  benefit  of  aid  from  the  Park 
Fund  to  open  it? 

A. — There  was. 

Q. — AVas  that  application  acted  favorably  upon  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Why  wasn't  it? 

The  Witness — Mr.  Hall  is  evidently  doing  this  for  my  benefit,  and 
I  thank  him,  but  I  almost  wish  he  would  not.  The  reason  Avhy  the 
application  was  not  favorably  reported  upon  was  because  that  I 
owned  the  property,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  I  did  it  for  my  own 
private  purposes. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  rock  being  taken  from 
the  Buena  Vista  Park  quarry  by  B.  Kenny,  a  contractor,  to  macad- 
amize certain  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  entrance  to  the 
avenue? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [A  paper  shown] — Is  that  your  signature  ? 

A. — It  is  simply  a  memorandum  of  agreement  and  conditions  upon 
which  Mr.  Kenny  took  the  rock  from  the  quarry.  It  was  in  evi- 
dence that  the  contractor  was  seen  taking  rock  from  the  quarr^^  It 
was  not  stated  for  what  purpose,  or  under  what  conditions,  and  I 
want  to  show  under  what  conditions  he  took  it. 

The  Chairman — It  is  an  agreement  between  B.  Kenny  and  the 

Park  Commissioners,  dated  May  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
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seventy-three.  I  will  just  state  the  substance  in  general :  Permission 
is  granted  Kenny  to  take  ten  thousand  cart  or  five  thousand  wagon 
loads  of  rock  from  Buena  Vista  Park,  and  in  consideration  of  that 
permission,  Kenny  agrees  to  deliver  upon  the  road,  in  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  park,  between  Baker  and  Ashbur}^  streets,  for  the  use 
of  the  park,  one  load  of  said  rock,  broken  to  proper  size — each  ten 
loads  taken  for  his  own  use — for  the  first  five  thousand  cart  or 
twenty-five  hundred  wagon  loads — such  proportion  of  rock  taken 
to  be  delivered  each  day  that  the  hauling  is  being  done,  and  subject 
to  the  charges  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  park.  Further  con- 
sideration :  for  the  permission  granted  Kenny  agrees  to  fill  with  sand 
a  smalLhole  washed  out — the  large  avenue  drive  on  Fell  street,  near 
Baker  street,  without  fee — on  the  park  for  all  extra  filling  required 
in  Fell  street,  near  the  crossing  of  Cole  street,  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  clay  and  soil,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. It  is  signed  by  Kenny,  and  b}^  Messrs.  Sullivan,  McDermot, 
and  Butterw^orth,  Park  Commissioners. 

i)fr.  Hall  [To  the  witness] — Do  you  remember  a  circumstance  of 
the  Park  Commissioners  purchasing  some  trees  of  Mr.  Kelsev,  of 
Oakland? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  went  over  then. 

Q. — Who  went  also  ? 

A.— Mr.  McDermot. 

Q. — Upon  whose  motion  was  it  these  trees  were  purchased  ? 
The  Chairman — The  record  is  the  best  evidence  of  that. 
A. — I  think  it  was  Mr.  McDermot;  he  lived  over  there  at  that  time 
himself. 

Mr.  Hall — I  have  a  record  of  January  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  On  motion  of  Mr.  McDermot,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  offer  of  W.  L.  Kelsey,  to  furnish  ten  thousand  trees  of  difi'erent 
varieties,  on  the  park  grounds,  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  be  accepted. 

Pecess  till  half-past  one. 

AFTERNOO>^  SESSION. 

Quorum  present. 

Mr.  Hall — I  wish  to  show  here  simply  the  circumstances  of  the  ren- 
dering and  the  ordering  of  Mr.  Kenny's  bills  for  extra  work.  I 
believe  Mr.  J.  J.  Brady  was  the  assignee  of  Mr.  Kenny,  or  Mr.  Kenny 
assigned  contracts  and  agreements  that  he  had  with  the  Park  Com- 
missioners; some  of  them  at  least,  and  I  think  the  most  of  them,  to 
Mr.  Brady  before  they  were  completed.  Mr.  Brady  having  stated 
that  he  had  paid,  or  knew^  of  five  hundred  dollars  having  been,  paid 
to  some  one  for  the  auditing  of  the  extra  work  bill,  I  wish  to  show 
the  conditions  of  those  bills.  Here  is  the  first  extra  work  bill  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kenny.  It  is  itemized.  The  amount  at  the  foot  of  it  I 
find  to  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Broderick — All  the  documents  refer  to  Kenny? 
Mr.  Hall — To  Mr.  Kenny,  and  Brady  as  connected  with  Kenny. 
Kenny  is  dead. 

TJie  Chairman — I  do  not  find  Kenny's  name  on  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Hall — It  is  the  bill  that  was  rendered,  sir ;  that  was  handed  in. 

The  Chairman — The  name  does  not  appear  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hall— Well,  it  is  the  bill  as  copied  out  and  audited  by  myself. 
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The  items  may  be  compared  with  that  original.  Here  is  a  voucher,  a 
paid  voucher,  that  was  drawn  at  the  time  when  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners had  their  own  treasury  and  the  vouchers  were  rendered  to  this 
office.  The  Park  Fund  was  not  in  tlie  Auditor's  office  at  that  time,  so 
that  this  office  now  holds  these  vouchers.  This  is  the  park  voucher 
upon  which  Mr.  Kenny  was  paid  an  extra  work  bill.  It  is  dated 
December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

The  Chair  ran  a — This  is  in  your  handwriting,  isn't  it :  [showing] 
the  whole  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Xo,  sir :  the  vouchers  are  not :  that  [showing]  is  my 
handwriting. 

Thf  Chairman — All  this?  [^Showino-.] 
Mr.  Hall— Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — AVas  there  any  action  of  the  Board  upon  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir :  the  bill  was  referred  to  me. 

The  Chairman — Let  us  see  a  memorandum  of  the  receipt  of  the 
bill  for  the  original  amount  as  claimed,  and  then  the  reception 
of  your  report  or  reference  of  the  bill  to  you,  and  the  reception 
of  your  report  by  the  Commissioners  and  their  action  upon  it — some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hal!  [After  examining] — I  find,  on  December  eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Connolly,  the  bill  of 
Kenny  for  extra  work  in  grading  the  avenue  was  referred  to  Com- 
missioner McDermot  and  Superintendent  Hall,  to  examine  and 
report  the  amount  due. 

The  Chairman — How  many  bills  for  extra  work  did  Kenny  put  in? 

A. — There  were  two  bills  for  extra  work  in  that  place  ;  then  there 
were  several  bills  here.  • 

The  Chairman — One  moment  :  does  that  refer  to  that  bill  or  to 
the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Hall — I  apprehend  it  refers  to  that  bill. 

The  Chairman — Dated  December  nineteenth  ? 

Mr.  Hall — It  runs  back  to  December  eighth — of  a  bill  of  December 
eighth.  Yes,  sir :  I  don't  see  the  reference  of  any  other  bill  at  that 
time  and  succeeding. 

The  Chairman — Was  there  any  difficulty  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
other  bill. 

Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is,  some  time  succeeding  this. 
The  Chairman — I  wish  you  would  find  that. 

Mr.  Hall — Then  there  is  a  bill  for  extra  work  in  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Mr.  Baisch — That  is  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
dollars. 

Mr.  Hall — Xo,  sir :  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  seven 
cents  is  what  is  paid  ? 

The  Chairman — On  those  you  say  you  reduced  his  labor  this 
amount  of  money?  AVe  do  not  know  whether  the  bill  is  right  or 
wrong. 

[Alter  discussion.] 

Mr.  Hall — There  is  a  bill  audited  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  or  after  that ;  I  intend  to  take  that  up  after  this  one. 
Here  is  a  bill  here,  I  don't  know  what  the  amount  of  it  is.  There  is 
a  bill  they  presented  here;  of  course,  you  understand  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  condition  he  puts  in  his  bills. 
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Mr.  Raisch — What  about  that  bill  you  paid  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  sixty  cents  ? 
Mr.  Hall — There  is  no  such  amount  I  can  find. 
Mr.  Raisch — I  saw  it  here  a  while  ago. 
3Ir.  Hall — I  am  unable  to  find  it. 
Mr.  Broderick — Those  two  bills  don't  agree. 

Mr.  Hall — I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  do  agree  exactly. 
There  is  some  of  the  items  I  have  changed ;  my  instructions  were  to 
have  the  time  kept  for  the  extra  work.    There  was  a  man  there  to 
keep  it.    The  amount  of  this  bill,  you  see,  has  been  reduced  a  great 
■  deal. 

Mr.  Broderick — What  is  that  claim  on  ? 
Mr.  Hall — Extra  macadamizing. 
[After  discussion.] 

Mr.  Broderick — Did  Mr.  Kenny  make  an  application  for  one- thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars,  after  you  reduced  it 
for  him  ? 

Mr.  Hall—Ke  did. 

Mr.  Broderick — He  made  it  after  you  reduced  it. 

Mr.  Hall — Made  it  at  the  time  Kenny  was  shown  the  bill,  as 
audited,  before  it  was  paid,  and  I  know  there  was  a  great  fuss  made 
about  it. 

Mr.  Broderick — You  allowed  him  eight  hundred  dollars  out  of  the 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars. 

3Ir.  Hall — I  allowed  him  eight  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  doll  ars. 

3Ir.  Broderick — Did  he  make  application  for  the  one  thousand  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hall — I  don't  know  whether  he  made  application  afterwards  or 
not. 

[Discussion.] 

J.  T.  Fleming,  recalled  by  the  committee,  examined. 

Mr.  Carson — Turn  to  your  book  and  inform  the  committee  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Connolly,  the  former  Commissioner? 

Answer — I  don't  think  it  is  stated  what  time  he  died,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  when  it  was  reported  to  the  Board  ? 

A. — All  the  record  I  can  find  is  under  date  of  March  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two :  "  On  motion,  Mr.  McDermot 
nominated  Barton  Alexander  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  D.  W.  Con- 
nolly. There  being  no  other  nominations,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McDer- 
mot, the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballots  of  the  members 
present  in  favor  of  the  election  of  General  Alexander.  *  *  *  * 
Whereupon  General  Alexander  was  duly  declared  member  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  duly  notify 
him  of  his  election  and  also  inform  the  Governor." 

Q. — See  what  was  the  last  meeting  Colonel  Connollv  attended  prior 
to  that? 

A. — The  last  meeting  he  attended  was  January  twelfth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventj^-two. 

Q. — I  suppose  it  was  between  January  and  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  that  he  died? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall — I  think  Colonel  Connelly  died  in  the  month  of  April  or 
May. 
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The  Chairman — That  could  hardly  be,  as  the  entry  is,  that  has  just 
been  read. 

[After  discussion.] 

Mr.  Carson  [to  Fleming] — On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  ask  you 
now,  sir,  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  committee,  a  certified  state- 
ment under  oath,  explanatory  of  this  item  in  Exhibit  C  of  the  last 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  viz  :  under  the  name  of  disbursements 
for  park  improvements  three  hundred  and  sixtj'-six  thousand  tw^o 
hunch'ed  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents.  VCe  desire  to 
have  in  that  statement  the  details  showing  how  much  was  expended 
in  road  building,  how  much  in  grading,  cutting,  filling,  macadamiz- 
ing, and  so  on,  if  your  books  disclose  these  facts.  How  much  have 
been  expended  in  purchasing  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  so  forth,  and 
if  it  be  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  this  three  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  dollars  was  expended  for  labor,  so  specify  ? 

A. — It  is  all  labor,  sir;  or,  at  least,  it  includes  lalDor,  too. 

Q.— Well,  show  that,  also? 

A. — It  includes  labor  and  all  purchases  made  by  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners. 

Q. — AVelb  vou  understand  just  what  the  committee  wants  now? 
A.— Yes.  sir. 

Jlr.  Hall — The  majority  of  that  expenditure  was  for  labor,  and 
that  labor  was  spent  on  road  construction  and  grading,  and  all 
varieties  of  work  that  had  been  doue  there.  Xow,  the  voucher  is 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  full  amount  of  the  men's  pay ; 
he  may  have  worked  at  one,  or  he  may  have  worked  at  half  a  dozen 
of  these  different  works  ;  he  may  have  worked  during  the  month  at 
road  building  and  at  grading,  and  at  various  different  things,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  I  should  think,  for  Mr.  Fleming  to  prepare 
a  statement  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

The  Chairman — Well,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  Mr.  Hall,  and 
if  I  understand  your  last  report,  you  are  able  to  specify  just  what 
work  everv  man  has  been  engaged  in,  and  how  long? 

Mr.  i7«/7— No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — You  have  tabular  statements  and  reports? 
Mr.  Hall — No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — That  appears  to  be  the  principal  labor  of  some  of 
the  men  out  at  the  park  here — preparing  their  manifold  reports. 
Mr.  Hall—So,  sir. 

The  Chairman— I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reap  some  benefit 
from  them? 

Mr.  Hall — Excuse  me,  but  I  say  in  my  last  report  there,  that  a  sys- 
tem has  been  devised  of  making  daily  reports.  I  don't  say  it  has 
extended  back  over  all  this  period.  I  state  positively,  though,  that 
for  the  last  seven  months,  since  my  assistant  was  discharged  and  I 
took  more  particular  personal  charge  there  myself,  that  I  have  kept 
such  an  account ;  that  I  can  tell  within  a  very  small  percentage  what 
each  man  has  done  during  that  period.  Before  then  for  a  couple  of 
years — for  probably  three  years  before  then — I  could  tell,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy,  too,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  going  all  over  the  journals  previous  to  that.  Still,  the  first  year 
or  year  and  a  half  the  work  was  going  on,  I  apprehended — well, 
about  all  the  Avork  was  going  on  I  apprehencled — well,  about  all  the 
work  was  then  in  grading — in  road-building — so  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  about  that ;  but  there  was  no  very  correct  account 
kept  of  what  each  man  was  doing  that  day.    We  have  a  journal 
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which  states  how  many  men  were  employed  and  what  work  was 
going  on,  and  the  time-book  shows  these  things.  Now,  the  system 
that  has  been  devised  and  gradually  perfected  as  the  work  has  gone 
along,  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  experience,  and  in  fact  takes  less 
time  now  than  it  did  by  the  method  of  keeping  the  journal  which  we 
had  two  years  previous  to  this  last  six  or  seven  months,  and  there  is 
nobody  engaged  in  keeping  such  accounts  at  all.  The  park-keeper 
makes  up  his  account  in  the  evening,  of  his  men,  and  I  make  up  my 
account,  not  always  in  the  evening,  but  every  day  or  two,  and  the 
gardener  make  up  his  account.  It  is  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
just  what  a  man  has  been  doing  each  day.  It  take  a  sheet  of  paper 
each  dsij.  So,  from  those  accounts,  just  as  far  back  as  they  go,  we  can 
make  up  this  account.  Previous  to  that  the  journal  simply  stated 
so  many  men  on  such  work,  and  so  many  men  or  so  many  carts 
with  teams  on  such  other  work,  which  is  not  quite  so  correct  a 
method  as  now. 

The  Chairman — Well,  Mr.  Fleming,  in  this  statement  we  desire 
the  amounts  paid  to  gardeners  for  instance,  and  the  amounts  paid  to 
different  classes  of  employes  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Yes ;  he  can  do  that  pretty  close. 

The  Chairman — Very  well;  we  desire  that  Mr.  Fleming  take  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  ? 

3Ir.  Fleming — I  understand  these  accounts  were  opened  by  Mr, 
Moulder,  and  I  have  continued  them  on. 

TJie  Chairman — How  long  was  Mr.  Moulder  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Fleming — About  a  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hall — Longer  than  that. 

The  Chairman — You  were  his  immediate  successor? 
Mr.  Fleming — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — And  have  continued  as  Secretary  ever  since? 
Mr.  Fleming — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  are  at  your  service,  ^Ir.  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Hall — I  have  no  further  evidence  of  importance  to  introduce 
at  present.  I  will  be  in  Sacramento  if  you  don't  come  back  here. 
You  say  you  have  to  make  your  report  on  the  thirteenth. 

3Tr.  Broderick — We  have  about  six  or  seven  days  more,  I  believe. 

Mr.  JTa//— Well,  I  will  be  in  Sacramento  three  or  four  days  from 
now,  and  in  the  meantime,  probably  I  will  communicate  with  you. 

[Discussion.] 

Mr.  Hall — I  want  you  to  recollect,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  other  evi- 
dence introduced  to  my  discredit  three  or  four  days  from  now,  I 
shall  have  a  very  short  time  to  come  back  to  San  Francisco,  and 
refute  it. 

TJie  Chairman — If  that  should  be  the  condition  of  things,  I  don't 
think  it  Avill.  I  think  I  can  say  for  the  committee  we  will  ask  fur- 
ther time  from  the  House,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  present  any  testi- 
mony you  might  desire  in  that  direction. 

[Discussion.] 

3fr  Carson — No  further  testimony  ? 
if?'.  Hall — Not  at  present. 

71ie  Chairman — Do  you  claim  to  be  content  so  far  as  the  suggestion 
presented  to  the  committee  yesterday  morning  is  concerned,  as  to 
witnesses  you  desire  to  examine  ? 

Mr.  Hall — Let  me  see  that  communication,  please.  [Takes  the 
communication.]    In  answering  this  may  I  refer  to  the  paper  itself? 

The  Chairman — Yes,  you  may  refer  to  that. 


Ill 

Mr.  HaU — So  far  as  establishing  the  correctness  of  mj  professional 
judgment  is  concerned,  on  a  point  where  it  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. I  can't  ssiY  that  I  am  content,  for  tjie  reason  I  supposed  that  the 
evidence  of  professional  gentlemen  of  considerable  standing,  who  had 
been  on  the  ground  there  and  made  an  examination  of  it,  would  be 
accepted  as  worth  something.  I  was  going  to  say  this,  simply,  that 
from  those  gentlemen  I  shall  expect  to  introduce  some  farther  evi- 
dence of  more  definite  character. 

The  Chairman — You  had  all  the  gentlemen  here  of  that  class  you 
desired. 

J/r.  Hall — Yes,  but  these  gentlemen  I  desire  to  recall  before  the 
committee,  or  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  Chainnan — You  will  permit  the  Chair  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee drew  to  a  marked  distinction  between  an  engineer  who 
had  examined  the  ground  before  these  improvements  were  made, 
and  one  who  had  examined  it  after  these  improvements  were 
made,  and  then  gave  his  opinion,  and  the  gentleman  that  you  pro- 
duced here  yesterday — some  one  who  had  never  been  in  the  park 
before  except  as  a  mere  visitor,  and  was  not  able,  save  from  the 
information  that  you  would  furnish  there,  to  draw  any  comparison 
between  the  groimd  as  it  originally  stood  and  the  condition  it  is  now 
in  since  your  improvements. 

J/r.  Hall — Weil,  as  to  that  i)oint,  there  is  one  person  whose  evidence 
I  think  I  can  get — an  engineer  who  was  engaged  on  our  topographical 
survey  out  there  as  my  assistant.  His  testimony  I  can  produce  on 
that  point. 

The  Chairman — Can  you  get  him  now? 

J/jr.  HaU — No,  sir ;  I  can't  get  him  now. 

The  Chairman — ^Tiat  is  his  name  ? 

J/r.  J3a/7— Edward  York. 

The  Chairman — Where  is  he? 

J/r.  HaU — He  is  here  in  town. 

The  Chairman — Have  you  any  further  testimony  to  produce? 
J/r.  HaU — ^At  present  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman — I  do  this  openly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
further  reflections,  such  as  have  been  cast  upon  this  committee  by 
the  press,  emanating  from  but  one  source,  to  the  effect  that  this  com- 
mittee had  not  afforded  you  a  fair  opporiimity  to  justify  yourself 

J/r.  HaU — Any  reflections  that  I  cast  upon  this  committee,  sir,  or 
any  reflections  that  I  intended  to  cast  on  this  committee,  have  been 
misunderstood.  I  did  intend  to  cast  reflections,  and  very  strong,  too, 
on  the  former  management  of  this  committee.  I  simply  stated  to 
the  public,  however,  that  as  yet — at  that  time — had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  evidence,  and  that  the  committee  had 
said  that  I  should  have  the  opportimity ;  but  I  blamed  the  press  in 
saying  that.  In  the  meantime  I  was  judged  through  the  columns  of 
the  press  with  the  sanction  of  some  member  of  the  committee.  I 
could  not  have  meant  any  one  else  than  a  former  member  of  the 
committee-  I  never  intended  to  reflect  on  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

J/r.  Broderieh — ^You  were  told,  were  you  not,  by  me,  Saturday,  that 
we  proposed  to  give  you  our  services  dtmnsr  our  stay  down  here  ? 
J/r.  HaU—Y^,  sir. 

J/r.  Broderick — That  otir  visit  down  here  was  for  your  special  ben- 
ent  ? 
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Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir ;  I  am  satisfied  with  it  so  far  as  you  have  been 
able  to  get  any  evidence  in,  but  for  the  future,  why,  I  suppose,  I  shall 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

[Discussion.] 

Wm.  H.  Hall,  recalled  by  the  committee  and  examined. 

The  CJiairman — Now,  Mr.  Hall,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question: 
Did  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  hand  or  part  in  the  attempt 
that  was  made  to  obtain  a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  ? 

Answer — The  Park  Commissioners  sent  a  communication  to  the 
delegation  in  the  Senate,  from  San  Francisco,  asking  the  delegation 
to  favor  ihe  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  aftairs  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  reason  it  was  done  Avas  this :  They  sup- 
posed that  whatever  legislation  would  be  undertaken  connected  with 
the  park  Avould  have  to  come  before  the  Senate,  of  course;  they, 
therefore,  in  asking  this  appointment  of  a  committee,  desired  that 
the  Senate  should  be  informed  through  such  committee.  They  did 
it,  I  can't  sa'y  at  my  request,  but  I  heard  it  talked  about. 

Q. — Did  you  participate  at  all  in  the  effort  that  was  made  in  the 
Assenfl>ly,  and  was  successful,  in  ordering  this  committee  to  return 
to  the  Housfe  all  the  testimoiiy  t]:iat  liad  been  taken  up  to  that  time, 
to  be  printed,  a^tlie  same  time  that  this  committee  was  ordered  to 
return  to  San  Francisco  to  resume  its  investigations,  with  a  view, 
perhaps,  to  have  the  committee  come  down  here  Avithout  the  benefit 
of  the  testimou}''  they  had  taken  before  ? 

A. — I  knew  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  that  resolution.  I  take 
that  back  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  that  resolution. 
I  knew  noticing  of  any  provision  in  the  resolution  that  required  the 
testimony  td  be  left  there;  I  didn't  know  that  the  resolution  was  to 
be  introduced.  All  I  knew  of  the  movement  was  that  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Assembly,  being  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days,  or  may  be 
a  week  before  that  resolution  w^as  introduced,  asked  me  how  this 
matter  was  coming  on.  I  told  him  I  was  waiting,  anxious  for  this 
committee  to  Qome  back,  and  he  asked  me  if  they  were  coming  back. 
I  said  I  supposed  so,  of  course,  as  the  time  was  growing  very  short. 
He  said :  "  Well,  I  will  try  to  get  them  back,"  or  something  of  that 
kind.  "  I  will  see  some  oi'  them,  and  try  to  get  them  to  come  back." 
The  next  I  sa\V  was  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  I  never 
asked  for  it ;  was  surprised  when  I  saw  it.  I  don't  know  the  gentle- 
man who  introduced  it,  and  I  asked  this  friend  of  mine  to  try  and 
speak  to  some  members  of  the  committee,  and  learn  whether  they 
were  coming  back,  or  when  they  were  coming  back,  or  tell  them  it 
was  my  desire  they  should  cotae  back.  I  was  surprised,  sir,  when  I 
saw  that  resolution;  in  the  paper,  although  I  must  say  it  gratified  me 
to  see  a  definite  ititimation  that  the  committee  would  return.  In 
this  connection,  however,  Mr.  Carson,  1  will  sa}^  that  I  don't  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  whether  any  friends  of  mine  had  that  resolution 
introduced  or  not.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not.  I  have 
thought,  perhaps,  they  did,  and  I  wrote  upiliere^  and  never  received 
any  reply  on  that.  '   ^  "  • '  • 

Here  the  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kaisch,  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  (chairman. 
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TESTIMONY 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  INVESTIGATIO^T  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GOLDEN 

GATE  PARK. 


Monday,  March  13th,  1876. 
Present — Messrs.  Carson,  Barber,  Raisch,  and  Broderick. 

Mr.  Carson — I  desire  to  state,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  on 
Saturda}^  last  I  p)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Assembly  subpoenas  for  John  Doyle,  J.  J.  Brady,  and  T.  F.  Reardon, 
and  that  this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  pre- 
sented a  dispatch,  received  from  his  Assistant,  who  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Reardon  had  been  subpoe- 
naed by  him.  I  presume  they  were  subpoenaed  too  late  for  this 
morning's  train,  and  will  probably  be  here  this  evening.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  here  before. 

I  see  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Hall  present  this  evening.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing was  instructed,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  San  Francisco,  to 
present  to  us  a  statement  sliowing  the  disposition  of  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  that  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  as  expended  for  park  improvements.  Mr.  Fleming 
is  now  here,  and  I  now  ask  him  to  present  such  statement,  if  he  has 
it  with  him. 

J.  T.  Fleming  recalled  by  the  committee  and  examined. 

Mr.  Carson — Mr.  Fleming,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee, 
in  San  Francisco,  you  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  statement  showing 
the  details  of  the  expenditure  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  set 
down  as  park  improvements.  Is  this  the  statement  that  you  present? 

A. — I  understood  from  the  Commissioners  before  the  committee, 
under  oath,  that  they  could,  sir;  that  that  was  correct  and  certified 
to  before  a  Notary  Public  in  the  examination. 

Q. — That  is  not  charged,  because  any  member  of  the  committee 
has  power  to  administer  an  oath. 

Witness — That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carson  read  the  following  : 
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San  Francisco,  March  11th,  1876. 

Hon.  Chairman  Park  Investigating  Committee,  etc.  : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  prepared  a  statement,  as  below,  of  sub- 
division of  park  improvement  account  into  amounts  expended,  respectively,  for  labor  and 
material.  To  go  further  into  the  subject,  and  classify  the  material  account  so  as  to  show  how 
much  was  expended  for  seed  and  other  classes  of  material,  and  the  labor  account  into  the  several 
classes  of  labor,  would  require  several  weeks,  perhaps  a  month  of  time.  I  hope  the  annexed 
statement,  prepared  in  detail,  so  far  as  the  time  permitted  since  your  instruction  was  given, 
will  suffice  : 

Park  Improvement  Account. 

Expended  for  labor   $294,544  90 

Material   71,686  45 

Total   $366,231  35 

Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  FLEMING,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Carson — Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  desire  simply  to  call 
attention  to  one  fact :  that  on  last  Tuesday  this  instruction  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Park  Association. 

Mr.  Barber — I  do  not  think  we  can  arrive  at  anything  in  regard  to 
this ;  we  are  none  the  wiser  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  money. 

The  Witness — I  will  state  I  brought  the  books  up.    It  was  

Mr.  Carson  [Interrupting] — That  is  not  the  statement  this  commit- 
tee ordered  you  to  prepare.  You  had  from  Tuesday  last  until  Sun- 
day night  last.    This  is  now  Monday. 

A. — 1  worked  at  the  statement  ever  since. 

Q.— With  only  this  result? 

A. — With  only  this  result. 

Q. — Is  there  any  further  information  you  desire  to  present  to  the 
committee  concerning  this  division  of  amounts? 

A. — I  understand  that  these  accounts  were  started  by  the  former 
Secretary,  and  allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Raisch — You  have  a  book  where  these  accounts  were  carried 
out?    [Pointing  to  the  books.] 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  about  this  planting  trees  [pointing  on  a  book] — this 
here  ? 

A. — Why,  digging  a  well,  cartage,  and  cash  expenses. 
[Here  Mr.  Fleming  examined  the  books.] 

Mr.  Carson — Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  the  details  of  the  various  expenditures  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  as  to  the  division  of  the  expenditures  regarding 
labor  and  material,  and  the  division  of  the  labor  account  in  the 
various  forms  ? 

A. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to — well,  what  particular  work? — dig- 
ging wells — work  about  the  place  ? 

Q. — Can  you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  details  of  the  amount 
expended  for  labor  upon — for  instance,  that  cut  or  tunnel  on  the 
northern  drive? 

A. — Yes;  as  I  said  before  

Mr.  Carson  [Interrupting] — Is  there  any  record  by  which  you  can 
arrive  at  that  ? 

A. — B}^  referring  to  the  Superintendent.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  total  cost  of  the  amount  expended  on  the  northern 
drive,  as  an  example;  so  far  as  my  books  show,  there  is  not.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  account  of  these 
things.    I  had  to  work  on  other  things. 
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Mr.  Carson — This  committee  cannot  go  through  all  that  detail.  It 
was  presumed  by  the  committee,  at  the  time  that  this  order  was 
made  to  you.  to  present  such  a  statement  that  the  books  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  show  the  details  referred  to  in  their  request  or 
order.  The  committee  are  now  satisfied  that  such  detailed  account 
cannot  be  given.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Fleming,  unless  you  have  some- 
thing else  to  present  to  the  committee. 

A. — I  cannot  make  the  statement. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  this  statement  such  a  statement  as  was  ordered 
at  the  last  meeting  in  San  Francisco  ? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q, — Not  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  committee? 

A. — No,  sir:  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  detailed 
account  of  this  cut  [examining  a  book  and  talking  in  an  undertone], 
separating  the  accounts,  material,  and  labor. 

Q. — I  do  not  think  the  official  report  will  show  any  such  thing. 
The  order  of  the  committee  has  not  been  complied  with — a  mere 
division  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars  is  all.  Is 
there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  present  to  the  committee? 

A. — No,  sir.  If  the  committee  desires  any  other  information  in 
regard  to  labor,  I  cannot  possibly  give  it — my  books  won't  show  it. 
The  Superintendent  asked  that  question  

Mr.  Raisch  [Interrupting] — Does  every  foreman  keep  a  time-book 
out  on  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Does  he  give  it  up  every  week,  or  month?  ^ 

A. — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  Mr.  Hall  has  charge 
of  the  foreman.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  at  all.  I  do  not 
even  know  what  work  the  men  are  employed  at.  My  pay-roll  comes 
in  monthly,  and  I  make  out  the  vouchers  for  it. 

Mr.  Carson — We  will  dispense  with  any  further  testimony. 

Witness — In  regard  to  the  material,  I  can  give  you  a  statement  of 
expenditures,  such  as  hay,  grain,  plants,  lamps,  furnishing  the  office, 
etc.,  as  far  as  labor. 

Q. — How  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  that  ?  You  could  have  done 
that  since  you  left  San  Francisco  ? 

A. — I  could  have  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  material. 

Q. — I  believe  that  was  included  in  the  order  of  the  committee — the 
statement  as  to  labor,  material,  seeds,  etc.  Now,  can  you  have  such 
a  statement  prepared  to  present  before  this  committee  to-morrow 
night  ? 

A. — I  can  furnish  you  with  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Hall — He  says  he  can  furnish  you  a  statement  of  the  whole 
thing  by  to-morrow  night.    I  know  that  he  cannot  do  it. 

[^Ir.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Barber  examining  books.] 

Mr.  Barber— These  are  all  the  books  you  have,  is  it— no  others? 
How  is  this  here  [pointing] — well,  that's  enough. 

Mr.  Hall  recalled  for  explanation. 

Mr.  Hall— The  work  at  the  park  is  of  such  a  very  intricate  nature 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  it.  A 
daily  report  made  out  from  the  entire  force  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep.    So  far  as  stable-work  and  those  

Mr.  Carson  [Interrupting]— Can  you  present  to  the  committee  the 
amount — the  cost  to  make  that  cut  or  tunnel  in  the  northern  drive? 
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A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  can  make  it  up  from  my  report ;  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  have  the  report  here  [examining  some  papers] ;  no,  sir ;  I  have 
not  the  papers,  they  are  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — Can  you  state  from  memory  anything  approximating  the  cost 
of  that  cut  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ?  I  would  not  like  to  do  that,  because  I  might  go  far 
behind  ;  I  might  by  referring  to  the  old  reports  in  the  office. 
Q. — Can  you  approximate  ? 

A. — I  might,  but  I  had  rather  send  to  the  city  for  my  reports. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Hall,  you  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  the  committee  this  evening  ? 

A. — With  reference  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Raisch  of  the  com- 
mittee— I  do  not  remember  his  question  just  now. 

Q. — With  reference  to  the  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  ? 

A.^ — Mr.  Kaisch  said  that  he  saw  the  voucher,  or  bill — some  paper 
with  that  amount  on  it.  I  have  all  the  papers  here  ever  drawn  to  his 
order  ?    I  cannot  find  any  such  paper. 

Mr.  Carson — The  Chair  will  state  to  you  now,  sir,  that  the  com- 
mittee expect  at  the  next  session  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Doyle  & 
Reardon,  and  should  you  desire  to  be  present  at  their  examination, 
the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so  ;  also  Mr.  Flem- 
ing. 

The  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning,  March  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m. 


Wednesday,  March  15th,  1876. 
Committee  met.    Quorum  present. 

Mr.  Hall  recalled. 

I  appear  to  testify  that  Mr.  Enright  was  allowed  feed  for  one  horse, 
by  resolution  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Commissioners.  This  resolu- 
tion was  dated  April  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  I  desire  to  offer  it  in  evidence.  I  observe  in  the  testimony  of  J. 
J.  Brady  that  he  has  said  that  he  paid  some  five  hundred  dollars  to 
T.  P.  Reardon  on  a  certain  date ;  that,  as  he  understood  it  from  Mr. 
Kenny,  the  object  of  that  five  hundred  dollars  was  to  secure  the 
approval  of  a  certain  bill  for  extra  work.  I  have  a  list  here  and  a 
memorandum  of  all  the  vouchers  drawn  to  Mr.  Kenny's  order.  Here 
is  the  memorandum,  and  here  are  the  original  papers  to  verify  that 
memorandum.  Here  are  the  vouchers  drawn  for  Kenny's  extra 
work.  Two  of  these  vouchers  for  extra  work  were  drawn  previous 
to  my  having  charge  of  the  park — previous  to  my  being  elected 
Superintendent.  I  was  an  engineer  at  the  park  previous  to  my  being 
put  in  as  regular  Superintendent. 

You'll  observe  that  this  first  voucher  does  not  bear  my  signature. 
It  was  made  before  I  was  given  charge  of  the  work.  The  second 
voucher  for  extra  work  was  also  paid  in  the  same  shape.  These 
payments  are  for  work  that  I  know  nothing  of ;  I  was,  at  that  time, 
simply  an  engineer,  and  made  estimates  by  the  cubic  yard.  The 
second  bill  for  extra  work,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars, 
was  presented  in  this  shape.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  it  came  to 
my  hands  in  this  shape.    The  aggregate  of  that  bill  was  one  thousand 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  with  a  subse- 
quent voucher  of  fifty-four  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents.  That  bill 
was  submitted  to  me  to  look  into.  Of  that  bill  I  had  a  record  kept 
by  my  foreman  of  almost  all  of  the  items.  These  items  bear  date 
from  September  eighth  to  November  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  On  December  eighteenth  I  presented  a  report  to  the 
Park  Commissioners  concerning  this  bill,  and  this  is  the  bill  as 
revised  hy  me.  The  amount  allowed  on  this  bill,  as  extra  work  by 
the  day,  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  includ- 
ing the  teams  submitted  by  Martin.  The  amount  not  paid  was  one 
thousand  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  When  I  say  not 
paid,  I  mean  not  paid  in  this  form.  There  were  some  allowances . 
There  are  the  items  [here  witness  shows  bill]  which  were  allowed. 

Xow,  to  pass  on  to  the  second  bill  for  extra  work  presented  in  this 
form.  These  figures  I  find  amount  to  six  thousand  and  twenty-four 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents.  This  bill  was  sent  to  me  to  be  au- 
dited. I  have  made  out  a  statement  showing  that  the  bills  were  re- 
duced. The  total  amount  of  reduction  on  two  bills  alone  was  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  eight  cents,  for  extra 
work.  Mr.  Kenny  presented  other  bills,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
and  twenty-four  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents.  October  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  I  audited  the  bill  and  submitted 
a  statement  of  what  I  considered  a  proper  amount  to  allow  him  for 
extra  work  b}'  the  day,  which  statement  is  here  on  file.  The  result 
of  that  was,  that  of  the  six  thousand  dollars  presented  to  me  to  allow, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  was  for  work  by  the  day.  After- 
ward, in  paying  Kenny  for  his  contract-work,  it  was  understood  by 
the  Park  Commissioners  that  it  was  for  sub-grading,  which,  at  the 
rate  fixed,  made  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars 
and  thirty-three  cents'  worth,  of  work.  This  amount,  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  makes  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents,  the  total 
amount  allowed  by  me  out  of  the  bills  presented. 

Mr.  Carson — That  makes  the  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Raisch.  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

The  committee  adjourned  until  recess. 

RE- ASSEMBLED. 

Mr.  Hall — It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  Donoghue  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Reardon  about  that  matter.  I  wish  Mr.  Donoghue 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  he  knows  about  it.  I  have  asked  to 
have  him  sent  for  to  state  that  conversation  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Carson — Mr.  Hall,  this  will  be  nothing  more  than  hearsay 
testimony,  will  it  not  ? 

Answer — It  comes  direct  from  Mr.  Reardon.  Mr.  Donoghue  heard 
him  state  it,  for  we  published  that  testimony.  I  simply  want  him  to 
state  to  this  committee  what  Reardon  told  him  was  done  with  the 
money  ? 

3Ir.  Caisson — AVhile  the  testimony  brought  by  Mr.  Hall  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  best  evidence, and  should  properly  be  excluded 
by  the  committee,  still  the  committee  has  no  desire  to  throw^  the 
slighest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Hall.  AVe  will  hear  the  statement 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
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P.  DoNOGHUE  called  by  Mr.  Hall  and  sworn. 
Mr.  Hall — What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Donoghue  ? 
Answer — Contractor. 

Q. — I  understand  that  Brady  was  allowing  Kenny  moneys  on  his 
contract,  and  he  thought  he  had  allowed  him  more  money  than 
would  be  coming  to  him  (Kenny)  on  his  contract? 

A. — More  than  he  could  securely  give  him. 

Q. — Then  why  did  Kenny  send  Reardon  to  Brady  to  get  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ? 

A. — He  thought,  of  course,  that  Reardon  would  have  all  the  neces- 
sary means. 

Q. — What  did  Reardon  tell  you  was  the  reason  ? 
A. — Because  he  wanted  it  for  his  own  private  use. 

Q. — Then  Reardon  led  you  to  believe  that  Kenny  

A. — He  did  not  leave  me  to  believe,  because  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  object.    He  said  he  understood  all  about  it. 

Q. — Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  Kenny  was  hard  up  and  wanted  

Mr.  Carson — You  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? 
A. — None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Hall  recalled. 

Mr.  Broderick — Will  you  state  why  you  have  not  made  walks  for 
pedestrians  at  the  same  time  as  making  carriage  ways  throughout  the 
park? 

Answer — The  walks  were  laid  out  at  the  same  time  the  roads 
were  graded. 

Q. — But  no  walks  up  to  the  entrance? 
A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  now  making  walks  ? 

A. — I  am  now  making  walks  to  the  pic-nic  grounds. 

Q. — As  one  of  the  committee,  I  think  these  walks  showed  be  made. 

A. — They  were  not  made  at  first,  for  the  reason  that  the  park  would 
be  pleasant  for  driving  long  before  it  could  be  made  pleasant  for 
pedestrians.  Now,  the  Commissioners  contemplate  completing  the 
walks  this  spring. 

Q. — You  never  made  walks  at  the  time  of  making  the  carriage- 
ways ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  allow  me  to  read  from  the  report,  and  I  will  show  you 
where  I  refer  directly  to  it.  The  walks  w^ould  have  been  made  at 
once,  but  it  could  not  have  been  done.  They  were  all  planned  and 
provided  for.  There  was  no  means  of  getting  to  the  park  the  last 
year.  The  work  throughout  this  winter,  last  spring,  and  last  sum- 
mer, was  somewhat  of  this  kind.  No  more  carriage  roads  will  be 
built. 

Q. — Now,  there  is  a  statement  in  your  report  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  water  that  has  been  used  in  the  park.  _  I  see  by  this  report 
that  in  twelve  months  you  have  had  fourteen  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  gallons  of  water; 
some  months  you  used  only  three  and  four  thousand  gallons.  Have 
you  any  idea  of  the  actual  value  of  that  amount  of  water  ?  Have 
you  ever  figured  out  the  value  of  the  water  used  in  the  park  ? 

A. — Yes;  I  have  a  sort  of  a  system  followed  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — How  does  that  compare  with  how  they  pay  for  water?  They 
pay  four  hundred  dollars  per  month  ? 

A. — I  think  it  is  a  little  less;  yes,  a  great  deal  less. 
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Q— Is  it  tifty  dollars  less  ? 

A. — More  than  that. 

Q. — Is  it  one  hundred  dollars  ? 

A. — It  would  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
that  much  water.  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  less. 

Q. — About  that  much  less  ? 

A. — I  think  it  is  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Carson — You  mean  the  cash  value  Avas  that  much  less? 
A. — I  mean  we  get  it  at  that  much  less  than  manufacturers  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  Broderick — I  see  you  have  gone  to  the  pains  of  haA'ing  a  tabu- 
lated statement  made  out  with  reference  to  what  will  ahvays  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  park.  Here  is  an  exhibit  of  the  accidents 
at  the  park.    Have  you  a  report  of  the  character  of  the  accidents  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  accident  occurring  to  any  person  at  the 
park — occurring  through  any  carelessness  of  any  attache  of  the  park? 

A. — There  have  been  accidents,,  but  I  do  not  know  of  what  class, 
or  to  what  extent.  There  have  been  one  or  two  runaways ;  one  team 
was  passing  the  sprinkling  wagon,  and  the  horses  took  fright  at  that 
and  ran  away.  One  other  runaAvay  was  caused  by  the  road  hose, 
but  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  man  driving  the  buggy,  or  not,  I 
do  not  know. 

Q. — If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  who  settled  the  damages? 

A. — There  never  has  been  any  settlement  made  for  any  damages 
caused  by  accidents. 

Q.-^I  see  here  in  Exhibit  E,  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number 
of  visitors  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seA^enty-four.  I 
assume  that  there  is  great  care  taken  in  the  report,  to  giA'e  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  just  Avhat  benefits  have  accrued  from  the  park. 

A. — I  take  it  that  the  statement  is  more  to  show  how  many  have 
been  there,  more  than  to  show  what  benefits  haA^e  accrued. 

Q. — XoAV  take  the  month  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sca'- 
enty-four — you  ha  \  e  marked  the  total  number  of  carriages,  buggies,  etc. 
NoAv.  I  figure  this  matter  in  this  way;  alloAving,  for  instance,  four  to 
the  carriage,  four  to  the  double  buggy,  and  tAvo  to  the  single  buggy, 
would  make  an  aggregate  of  thirty-eight  thousand  and  ninety-six : 
deducting  the  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  would  leave  a  balance  of 
nine  thousand  and  fifty-eight  ? 

A. — That  Avould  not  be  right. 

Q. — I  conclude  that  the  balance  came  in  express  wagons  ? 

A. — The  way  it  was  arrived  at,  the  total  number  of  A^ehicles  AA^as 
multiplied  by  three,  that  being  the  aA^erage.  On  the  occasion  of 
races  or  other  special  occasions  the  number  was  counted  separately. 

Q. — The  tabulated  statement  Avill  show,  will  it  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  another  question  I  will  ask  you,  and  that  is,  whether 
yoii  have  ever  estimated  the  cost  per  capita  of  the  people  who  have 
visited  the  park,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  park  ? 

A. — Tavo  years  ago  I  did. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  figures  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 
2^ 
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Q. — The  figures  we  had  here  the  other  day  gave  it  as  twenty  cents 
apiece. 

A. — You  must  recollect  that  the  park  is  not  for  the  people  of  this 
year  alone,  but  for  all  time.  You  might  take  the  cost  of  the  State 
Capitol  building,  and  estimate  the  per  capita  cost  for  those  w^ho  have 
occupied  it  so  far ;  but  make  the  estimate  years  from  now  and  it  will 
be  different.  It  is  not  alone  the  number  who  have  visited  the  park, 
it  is  the  number  who  will  visit  it  hereafter. 

J.  T.  Fleming  recalled. 

3Ir.  Carson — It  has  been  asserted  and  sworn  to  b}^  Mr.  Enright, 
when  called  by  Mr.  Hall,  that  certain  moneys  were  received  hy  him 
(Enright)  for  certain  cord-wood  w^hich  had  been  sold  by  Enright  to 
Doyle.  Have  you  examined  your  books  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  such  money  has  ever  been  accounted  for? 

Answer — I  have  examined  the  books  to  ascertain  whether  any 
such  money  has  ever  been  accounted  for. 

Q. — What  is  the  result  of  that  examination  ? 

A. — I  cannot  find  that  anj^  such  wood  had  ever  been  sold.    I  find 
no  entries  concerning  it. 
Q.— That  is  all. 

The  committee  then  resolved  to  take  no  more  evidence,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
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Assembly  Chambee,  ) 
Sacramento,  March  31st,  1876.  i"  • 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  special  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  and  management  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, beg  leave  to  report : 

In  the  course  of  their  examination  they  have  visited  San  Francisco 
twice,  and  examined  forty-one  witnesses,  whose  testimony  has  been 
printed  and  presented  to  the  House,  and  which  your  committee  ask 
may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  primary  inducements  for  this  investigation  were  certain  dere- 
lictions in  the  management  of  the  park,  suggested  to  the  House  by 
Hon.  D.  E.  Sullivan.  These  suggestions  were  based  upon  certain 
letters,  affidavits,  and  other  information  put  in  his  hands.  As  the 
author  of  the  resolution  raising  this  committee,  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
appointed  its  Chairman.  Subsequently,  circumstances  arising  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigation,  and  certain  attacks  upon  him  by  parties 
connected  with  the  park,  induced  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  then  Chairman, 
to  resign.  The  contest  over  this  matter  also  resulted  in  an  order  of 
the  Assembly  withdrawing  from  the  committee  the  testimony  taken 
up  to  that  time  and  ordering  it  printed.  These  movements,  with 
some  others,  greatly  embarrassed  the  actions  of  the  committee. 

As  was  said  by  one  of  the  committee  at  the  second  session  in  San 
Francisco,  the  committee  were  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the 
management  of  the  affairs  or  finances  of  the  park.  They  were,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  institute  a  private  investigation  to  obtain  sufficient 
data,  if  any,  upon  which  to  proceed.  An  explanation  of  this  will  be 
found  on  page  twenty-nine  of  the  printed  testimony.  Upon  the 
strength  of  the  information  thus  secured,  the  committee  proceeded 
with  the  investigation,  and  its  results  are  now  presented. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  testimony  taken  the  committee  examined 
the  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable to  the  subjects  presented  for  consideration.  They  also  made 
two  visits  to  the  park,  to  afford  the  Superintendent  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  the  results  of  his  labors,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  testimony 
was  taken  there. 

While  we  deem  it  but  proper  to  express  the  highest  confidence  in 
the  strict  integrity  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  we  would  fail  to 
express  our  true  feelings  and  positive  determination,  from  the  evi- 
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dence  presented,  did  we  not  condemn  their  disposition  to  rely  entirely 
on  the  judgment  and  recommendations  of  their  employes.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  receive  no  salary.  They  are  men  of 
wealth,  having  large  private  interests,  which  doubtless  demand 
nearly  if  not  all  their  time.  It  may  be  therefore  unreasonable  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  whose  money  they  expend,  to  expect  from 
them  that  strict  attention  to  details  which  we  might  naturally  look 
for  in  salaried  officers. 

The  Commissioners  having  found  a  Superintendent  in  whom  they 
reposed  every  confidence,  a  relaxation  of  watchful  care  on  their  part 
was  the  natural  result.  Almost  every  detail  of  the  w^ork,  purchases, 
and  expenditures,  even  the  selection  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
subordinate  officers,  appear  to  have  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent.  In  the  matter  of  purchases,  the  practice  thus 
pursued  by  the  Commissioners  cannot  be  too  strongly  censured.  So 
far  as  their  custom  related  to  the  employment  of  laborers,  etc.,  the 
power  was  perhaps  properly  placed — in  the  Superintendent's  hands. 

The  care  of  the  park  required  the  services  of  many  workmen  of 
peculiar  qualifications.  The  Superintendent  is  but  a  civil  engineer, 
not  claiming  to  be  a  landscape  gardener,  botanist,  florist,  or  horticul- 
turist. Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  intrusted  largely  with  the  power 
of  employing  the  persons  to  occupy  such  positions.  The  places  men- 
tioned should  be  filled  by  persons  selected  b}^  the  Commissioners, 
after  strict  examination  into  their  qualifications. 

A.  mass  of  testimony  has  been  taken  by  the  committee  as  to  details 
of  extravagance  in  the  management  of  the  park.  Concerning  tliis 
branch  of  the  investigation  they  feel  inclined  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony itself,  rather  than  enter  into  the  minutiae  detailed  by  the  vari- 
ous witnesses.  The  following  points  may  with  advantage  be  briefly 
referred  to : 

First — The  system  of  tree-planting  now  and  heretofore  carried  out 
has  resulted  in  a  wanton  and  useless  destruction  of  one-third  of  all 
the  trees  planted.  This  x^lan  has  been  heartily  indorsed  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  witness  Poppey.  He  has  cut  down  hundreds  of  valu- 
able trees,  three  years  old,  and  raised  with  great  care,  labor,  and  ex- 
pense. These  trees  might,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  have 
been  transplanted  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  large  sums  of  money 
thus  saved;  and  brush  fences,  if  necessary,  could  have  been  built  of 
the  natural  brush  on  portions  of  the  park,  and  which  must  at  some 
time  be  removed. 

Second — A  well  was  sunk,  and  a  pump,  engine,  and  tank  procured 
at  a  great  expense.  Twenty-five  thousand  gallons  of  water  can  be 
obtained  from  this  source  dail}^  Yet  this  source  of  water  supply 
was  used  but  a  few  months;  and  the  park  is  entirely  supplied  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water-works,  leaving  the  well  and  its  apparatus 
entirely  unused.  Two  years  ago  the  Commissioners  contracted  with 
the  water  company  for  four  hundred  dollars  per  month.  This  sum 
was  paid  for  but  two  months;  and  there  now  remains  due  the  com- 
pany about  dollars,  depending  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court  in  the  pending  water  litigation.  The  Commissioners'  contract 
was  for  one  year;  but  at  the  end  of  that  contract  they  should,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  availed  themselves  of  their  own  supply,  and 
thus  lessened  the  debt,  if  any,  to  the  company. 

TJiird — A  cut  on  the  new  northern  drive,  originally  intended  for  a 
tunnel  and  so  marked  on  the  map,  we  consider  a  piece  of  deliberate 
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extravagance.  There  existed  no  necessity  for  the  so-called  improve- 
ments. It  never  could  as  a  tunnel,  and  can  now  less  as  an  open  cut, 
be  any  addition  to  the  beauties  of  the  park.  As  good  if  not  a  better 
road  could  have  been  built  to  the  northward,  and  at  a  vastly  less 
expense.  Some  natural  beauties,  rare  in  the  neighborhood,  have 
been  effectually  destroyed  by  it,  and  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
affair  is  that  the  bad  work  has  so  far  progressed  that  it  must  now  be 
completed. 

On  the  southern  drive  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  cutting  and 
filling  has  been  done,  and  while  work  of  this  character  has  been 
pushed  with  energy,  the  committee  failed  to  find  any  great  amount 
of  provision  for  pedestrians  visiting  the  park.  Walks  should  imme- 
diately be  built  through  the  improved  portions  that  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  may  be  able  to  make  some  practical  use  of  their  chief 
breathing  place. 

FourtJi — By  the  system  of  accounts  adopted  hy  the  Commission  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  any  large  work.  The  Secretary  him- 
self admits  this.  Your  committee  endeavored  to  learn  the  cost  of  the 
cut  to  this  time,  but  without  avail.  This  should  be  remedied.  Sev- 
eral men  are  employed  at  the  park  making  daily  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles,  visitors,  etc.  These  maj^  be  useful  in  showing  the 
popular  use  of  the  park,  but  they  serve  no  other  end. 

FiftJi — The  Superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  the  people  are  certainly  entitled  to  his  entire 
time;  yet  we  find  him  making  sui'^^eys  in  San  Mateo  and  Marin 
Counties.  He  has  taken  private  contracts  for  the  reclamation  of 
private  lands  adjoining  the  park,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  Burns  and  Ward  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  in  imrt  paid  for  their  services. 

The  amount  involved  is  small,  but  the  fact  exists.  Had  the  Com- 
missioners held  the  Superintendent  strictly  to  his  official  duties,  the 
committee  would  not  now  be  compelled  to  censure  his  conduct  in 
this  matter.  While  the  sale  of  surveying  instruments,  tents,  etc.,  by 
the  Sui)erintendent  to  the  Commission,  may  have  been  made  for  the 
fair  value  of  the  articles,  yet  the  articles  were  old  and  had  been  long 
in  use,  and  there  is  some  testimony  showing  that  the  price  paid  was 
far  above  the  market  value.  The  committee  desire  merely  to  express 
the  opinion  that  sales  by  public  officials  to  the  people,  while  such 
official  is  both  seller  and  buyer,  should  be  avoided  by  officials  who 
hope  to  escape  animadversion. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hall  as  Superintendent  of  the 
park,  he  had,  under  a  contract  with  the  Commissioners,  made  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  park,  and  as  a  part  of  his  contract  he  placed 
certain  granite  monuments  to  designate  certain  points  in  his  survey. 
The  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hall  him- 
self, and  his  own  first  biennial  report  taken  together,  show  conclu- 
sively that  he  removed  from  the  park  a  number  of  the  monuments 
so  placed  by  him,  and  used  them  in  one  of  his  private  surveys  at 
San  Rafael.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
Mau,  Hodnett,  and  Mr.  Hall  himself,  to  show  these  facts.  The  cash 
value  of  the  monuments  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  true  ques- 
tion involved.  The  monuments,  if  for  any  purpose,  were  intended 
to  permanently  mark  certain  points  and  lines.  Now,  these  monu- 
ments removed,  is  not  every  evidence  of  boundary  distance  and 
direction  destroyed?   Are  not  new  surveys  rendered  necessary  when 
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any  work  shall  be  attempted?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  risks 
incurred  by  the  removal  of  permanent  monuments,  confessedly  the 
property  of  the  people. 

The  witness  Enright  has  placed  himself  in  a  rather  unenviable 
position.  When  called  by  the  committee,  he  pleaded  the  densest 
ignorance  of  any  sale  by  him  of  cord-wood  belonging  to  the  park. 
In  a  later  examination,  when  recalled  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  testified  dis- 
tinctly that  he  had  sold  several  cords  of  wood  to  one  Doyle,  and 
received  the  payment  therefor.  These  moneys  have  never  been  ac- 
counted for  to  the  Commissioners,  and  in  no  manner  appear  upon 
their  books.  The  Secretary  was  interrogated  specially  upon  this 
point  and  acknowledged  that  no  entry  of  such  moneys  could  be 
found  by  him  in  the  books  of  the  Commission.  Peculations  of  such 
a  character,  accompanied  as  they  have  been  by  something  akin  to 
perjury,  deserve  more  than  passing  notice.  They  but  sustain  and 
illustrate  the  views  of  the  committee  above  expressed,  upon  the  loose- 
ness of  the  general  management  of  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  their  over-confidence  in  the  integrity  and  honesty  of 
their  employes. 

The  matter  of  five  hundred  dollars  paid  by  the  witness  Brady  to 
one  T.  P.  Riordan,  for  some  mysterious  purpose,  was  deserving  of 
serious  consideration,  but  the  inability  of  the  committee  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  the  most  important  witnesses  of  the  transaction, 
debars  the  committee  from  presenting  any  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

To  conclude :  Your  committee  recognize,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  work  already  done  upon  the  park.  It  was 
found  by  the  Commission  almost  a  desert.  They  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  large  portion  of  it  to  a  state  verging  upon  perfection,  and 
the  remainder  is  in  a  fair  way  to  the  same  result. 

The  improvements,  if  some  of  them  can  be  so  called,  have,  in 
several  instances,  been  improvidently  made ;  but,  in  the  main,  good 
results  have  been  attained.  For  the  reasons  above  stated  we  are 
unable  to  determine  whether  a  fair  and  honest  judgment  has  been 
exercised  in  the  expenditures  incurred  in  producing  these  results. 
The  committee  cannot  say  that  the  management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  been  bad ;  but  they  reiterate  the  charge  of  laxity  and 
over-confidence  in  their  employes.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been 
set  out  above.  Indeed,  did  time  permit,  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  a  State  Commission  is  scarcely  the  proper  quarter  in 
which  to  place  the  management  of  a  matter  that  belongs  peculiarly 
to  San  Francisco,  and  the  entire  expense  of  which  falls  upon  her 
alone.  Were  the  management  local,  difficulties  such  as  have  been 
detailed  above  could  not  possibly  arise.  As  at  present  constituted, 
there  is  no  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco ;  and  this  is  naturally  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  disregard  for  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  city. 

The  Golden  Gate  Park  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  pleasure 
ground  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the  future,  and  so  treated.  The 
older  cities  of  the  East  have  felt  impelled  to  furnish,  at  vast  expense, 
similar  grounds  for  their  peoples.  The  progressive  West  cannot  be 
blind  to  a  necessity  that  experience  has  forced  upon  the  East,  and 
should  be  liberal  in  her  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  our  prototype  of  the  great  New  York  Central  Park. 
But,  while  your  committee  would  thus  urge  a  large  liberality  in  the 
premises,  they  would  insist  upon  a  close  regard,  on  the  part  of  the 
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management,  to  details,  a  more  watchful  supervision  of  employes,  a 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  subordinates,  especially  in  the  matters  of 
purchases  and  proposal  and  prosecution  of  the  larger  works,  and, 
generally,  we  would  insist  upon  personal  care  and  attention  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  affairs 
commensurate  with  the  interests  intrusted  to  them. 

These  views  of  your  committee  carried  out,  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
could  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  immediate  benefit  to  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  and  a  matter  of  pride  and  credit  to  the  State  at 
large. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARSON,  Chairman, 
BRODERICK, 
BARBER, 
RAISCH. 


